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London, British Library, MS Egerton 1900 (1465): 
The German Translation of the Libro d'Oltramare (1346-1350) 


Ghislaine HEYLEN" 


I shall write a report of what Ive seen because there are so many among us who would like to visit these holy 
places, but are unable to because of financial problems, because of work, because they don't want to bother, 


or because they don't get the popes consent to leave. 
Fra Niccolò da Poggibonsi, Jerusalem pilgrim, 1346 


London, British Library, MS Egerton 1900, a Ger- 
man pilgrimage account dating from the second 
half of the fifteenth century, was probably tran- 
scribed in the city of Nuremburg and designed to 
function as a guide or as a mental substitute for pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land?. Egerton 1900 is not a 
first hand report of a pilgrimage; rather, it is the 
unique, and only known German translation of the 
famous Libro d’Oltramare, written by the four- 
teenth-century Franciscan monk Niccold da Pog- 
gibonsi?. Niccolò was a Franciscan monk from Pog- 
gibonsi, located between Siena and Florence. 
Between 1346 and 1350 he made a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land and Mount Sinai. Thereupon he 
wrote a pilgrimage account about it. His account 
is said to be one of the first pilgrimage accounts 
written in Italian. 

MS Egerton 1900 consists of 156 folios, illumi- 
nated with 149 coloured miniatures“. The manu- 
script has a modern binding and the leaves are 
numbered. It consists of four parts, but each part is 
written in a different handwriting which could 
mean that the original layout has been altered or 
that certain parts have been added’. The first part 
is an anonymous account of a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land and Mount Sinai, which is a German 
Translation of the Libro d'Oltramare of Niccold da 
Poggibonsi, illustrated with 149 miniatures. The 
second part is an itinerary, giving distances and/or 
travelling times, beginning in Prague, then going to 
Nuremburg, then over a large tract of Europe, then 
to the Holy Land, and finally returning from the 
Holy Land over the Baltic countries to Norway. The 
third part consists of practical advise for pilgrims. 
The fourth section is about language and mentions 
the 72 languages of the Tower of Babel and gives a 
few lines on the origin of the German language. It 
is still unclear which of the sections besides the 
account itself were part of the original manuscript, 
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MS Egerton 1900, fol. 11v. 

The first in-depth study, which was of a primarily linguis- 
tic nature about MS Egerton 1900 was written by Cossar 
in 1985. 

One can find quotes from the manuscript in the following 
works: Boglioni 1984, 66-75; Huschenbett 1987, 187-207; 
Mitchell 1964; Prescott 1954; Richard 1981; Richard 
1984, 143-154; Rohricht 1880; Rohricht/Meisner 1889; 
Thomsen 1911-1956; Tobler 1875. 

Cossar 1985, i. For more information about Niccold da 
Poggibonsi, see Bagatti, 1945, and the English translation 
by Bellorini and Hoade, 1945. 

The first and the last folios are made of parchment enclos- 
ing the remainder which are paper. The watermark is an ox- 
head, Piccard's Ochsenkopf Abteilung XI Typ 212. The 
paper is of northern Italian manufacture used in the 
Swabian centres of Öhringen and Neuenstein and also in 
Nuremburg between 1449 and 1453, Cossar 1985, 1. 
Cossar 1985, 2. In total the manuscript is written in six dif- 
ferent handwritings. 

Contradictory to the goal of the Council of Constanz 
(1414-1415) during which Christian authorities sought to 
build a new World Church, a tendency of nationalism 
emerged in which European intellectuals and especially 
writers of city chronicles linked their history with the past. 
They wrote historical treaties in which they brought back 
the early founding of their cities to Roman or even biblical 
history. In the latter case they identified the great biblical 
figures who left Babel after its destruction as the founders 
of their own towns and culture. Pilgrims from the south of 
Germany, like Gabriel Muffel, wanted to show their reli- 
gious fervour by including a list of the 72 languages of 
Babel in their accounts as a way to collect samples during 
their travels of different sorts of oriental languages in order 
to structuralize the vast tangle of different dialects they 
encountered. The list in Egerton 1900 originates from 
a twelfth-century Armenian example dating from after 


but they are all derivative and thus fit in the con- 
cept of a pilgrimage account. The list of distances 
for example could as well be a trope, since it is used 
in such a way in numerous pilgrimage accounts. 

The general outline of the manuscript follows a 
simple scheme. The text is written in late fifteenth- 
century script on unruled vellum and bears numer- 
ous illustrations, with at least one or two miniatures 
per page. Sometimes the miniatures are isolated on 
a page, but in general they occur in combination 
with the text. 

The patron or purchaser of Egerton 1900 is men- 
tioned at the beginning and end folio of the man- 
uscript with the phrase ‘Anno 1464 die ocatavo 
decembris fuit ad terram sanctam Gabriel Muffel fil- 
ius minor Nicolai Muffel...' and can thus be identi- 
fied as Gabriel Muffel’. He was a descendant from 
a rich and influential Nuremburg family, who under 
the pretext of an alleged pilgrimage in 1465 to the 
Holy Land, linked his name to the manuscript?. 

While the linguistical aspects of the manuscript 
have been sorted out by the linguist Clive Cossar, 
the images have not been fully studied?. 

The present article analyses the text-image rela- 
tionships in the manuscript, and tries to emphasize 
the importance of Egerton 1900, which consists of 
the presence of numerous miniatures on the one 


the Armenian sound shift earlier that century. It is unclear 
what an Armenian list does in a fifteenth-century German 
pilgrimage account since it contains a lot of Armenian 
names which no German understood. Borst 1959, 678- 
680, 931-939; Borst 1960, 1013-1042. 

7 ‘On the eighth of December in the year 1464 Gabriel Muffel, 
son of Nikolaus Muffel was in the Holy Land. On fol. 156r 
the text is written in a fifteenth-century handwriting, on 
fol. lv it is written in a seventeenth-century handwriting. 
The fifteenth-century handwriting can not however be 
linked with Gabriel's own handwriting since there is a 
known example of his handwriting and this does not match 
the fifteenth-century handwriting. Cossar 1985, 2 n. 7. 

5 MS Egerton 1900 fol. 156r and fol. 1v. Additional infor- 
mation about the Muffel family can be found in 
Hirschmann 1950, 257-343. 

? The linguist Clive Cossar was the first to link Egerton 1900 
to the Libro and also came to the conclusion that another 
German translation, probably very similar to Egerton 1900, 
was the source of a sixteenth-century Italian translation 
called da Venesia al sancto Jherusalem et al Monte Sinai. This 
book was printed for the first time in 1500 in Bologna, then, 
because of its immense popularity, was continually repub- 
lished until the eighteenth century. Cossar 1985, Introduc- 
tion; Bellorini/Hoade 1945, XXXII. 

10 Cossar 1985, 203. 

11 Cossar 1985, 30. 


hand, and the historical research of the distribution 
of this type of manuscript in the German field of 
linguistics, in particular the context of the state cap- 
ital Nuremburg, on the other hand. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN TEXT AND IMAGE 


Although the Egerton manuscript is extensively 
illustrated, there is just one single reference to the 
miniatures in the text!®. This lack of textual refer- 
ence can be explained by the fact that none of the 
editions of the Libro is illustrated. On fol. 107r.3, 
in the text on the sultan of Cairo, one reads: ‘In der 
stat zu kayr do ist das castell des kunig Soldans vnd 
leit am pergk als ir do sechet gemalt...' (In the city 
of Cairo there is the castle of the Sultan and there 
is a mountain as one can see here depicted...’). The 
corresponding text in the Libro d’Oltramare reads: 
“Si come qui vedete... (....as one can see 
here...’). This contradiction between the original, 
the Libro d'Oltramare, and the copy, Egerton 1900, 
can imply that the numerous and highly decorative 
illustrations in Egerton have an important function 
within the pilgrimage account. Particularly, they 
have the capacity to ‘make the image present,’ a 
concept that will function as the point of departure 
for understanding the function of the images in 
Egerton 1900. 

No model illustrations for Egerton 1900 have 
been found, and it appears that the miniatures were 
designed specifically for the German manuscript! !. 
This proposition must, however, remain hypothet- 
ical, since the lack of evidence cannot serve as 
a proof. It is, however, a fact that Egerton 1900 is 
a rare example of a richly decorated late-medieval 
pilgrimage account. 

The illustrations in the manuscript range in size, 
some of them filling the entire folio, and others 
filling only a few lines. The outlines of the minia- 
tures are drawn with pen and black ink, and were 
subsequently coloured in various shades of red, 
brown, blue, green, grey and yellow. Although 
there are no signs of a preparatory study, some 
illustrations reveal corrections. These corrections 
never implicate a complete alteration of the illus- 
tration, but just involve some adjustments to dec- 
orative motifs or perspective. The style of the illus- 
trations is typically late medieval, by which I mean 
representational but unbound by naturalism. One 
can formulate a typology of several genres in 
Egerton 1900: city views, sanctuaries, figurative 


depictions at biblical events, and exotic animals 
encountered during the pilgrimage. 

The author describes 32 cities. No two city views 
in the entire manuscript are identical, since each 
view has its own characteristics. Although the cities 
are assembled with similar elements, the miniatur- 
ist succeeds each time in creating varied appear- 
ances. The architectural shapes are usually depicted 
from the front, without any perspectival adjust- 
ments. The intention of the miniaturist was 
undoubtedly to give these buildings an eastern 
flavour by topping them with crown-like domes, 
but nevertheless he consistently uses a western 
design. The depictions of cities are characterised by 
fortified city walls and towers topped by merlons. 
The city views are generally accompanied by orna- 
mental extensions, depending on their descriptions 
in the text. In only one miniature is a human fig- 
ure represented. 

The pages of Egerton 1900 present a vast num- 
ber of sanctuaries, which in itself is not that aston- 
ishing in a pilgrimage account. Just like every city 
has a different type city view, the miniaturist again 
has created a separate visual identity for each sanc- 
tuary. There is just one exception to this rule, and 
that is the depiction of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, where the miniaturist departs from his 
own imagination and integrates various historically 
correct characteristics, which I will explain more 
fully below. The reason he breaks his pattern is 
because the Church of the Holy Sepulchre was the 
most important building of the entire medieval 
Christian world, and its depiction was therefore 
the most important miniature in the pilgrimage 
account. The church along with the individual 
chapels within the building, are the most elaborately 
described and depicted parts of the manuscript. The 
images allow the visitor to enter the sanctuary 
deeper and deeper, folio after folio. 

Sometimes the miniaturist chooses not only to 
depict the sanctuaries, but also to incorporate 
human figuration, visualising sacred events for the 
reader and letting him or her experience biblical his- 
tory through the images. There are five examples of 
figurative depictions at biblical events in Egerton 
1900. The miniaturist uses a conventional icono- 
graphical style, imbedded in a sacred environment, 
resulting in depictions of biblical events set against 
a late-medieval backdrop. 

In addition to the images depicting cities, build- 
ings and biblical scenes, there are also pictures of 
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Pl. 1. The elephant; London, BL, Egerton 1900, 
fol. 110r (reproduced by permission of the British Library) 


animals: an elephant, a giraffe, an ostrich and 
a goat. What is remarkable in this group is that 
only the depiction of the elephant has naturalistic 
characteristics (Pl. 1)12. This naturalism could be 
explained by the fact that the depiction of the 
battle elephant appears in medieval Bestiaries, and 
thus the miniaturist could use a conventional 
iconographic form for his miniature. The author 
in his turn refers to Bestiary iconography by men- 
tioning the tower and the men on the back of the 
elephant, after describing the general appearance 
of the animal’. The other animals are depicted in 


12 London, BL, Egerton 1900, fol. 110r. Copyright of the 
British Library. The image has been used with the permis- 
sion of the British Library in the size and place which were 
agreed. Any form of reproduction, transmission, perform- 
ance, display, rental, lending or storage in any retrieval sys- 
tem without the written consent of the copyright holders 
is prohibited. 

13 The depiction of the war elephant can probably be linked 


with examples from the popular medieval ‘Bestiary’, first 


a highly stylised way, but they do follow the descrip- 
tions given in the text (Pl. 2)!4. 

Beside the visual relation between text and 
image, the second objective of the research was to 
perform a textual analysis and see if the miniaturist 
literally followed the text or if he gave the illustra- 
tions some kind of autonomy. Can one speak of 
stereotypes, or does the miniaturist on several occa- 
sions break through these conventions? 

The two examples that will be discussed are the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre and the Chapel of 
the Holy Sepulchre. These two Christian monu- 
ments were chosen because they pre-eminently rep- 
resent the two most important memorial buildings 
relating to the Passion of Christ. During medieval 
times the Church of the Holy Sepulchre literally 
stood in the middle of the Christian world'5. In the 
manuscript there is also a strong emphasis on this 
illustration. As mentioned earlier, it is the most 
elaborately described and illustrated part of the 
entire pilgrimage account and at the same time it is 
an exception on its iconography. Page after page the 
manuscript invites the reader to enter the prover- 
bial “umbilicus mundi , ‘navel’ of the late-medieval 
Christian world. 

The description of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre begins on fol. 12r. After the author states 


compiled by Philippe de Thaon (ca. 1125), which gave rise 
to the several versions and translations in different lan- 
guages. The ‘Bestiary’ originated from the book 'Physiolo- 
gus (the Natural Philosopher), which is thought to have 
been compiled at Alexandria around the second century by 
a Christian ascetic. In the Physiologus, discussions of the 
characteristics of almost fifty creatures, plants, and stones, 
along with the etymologies of their names, were distilled 
from classical mythology and the Christian tradition. And 
thus the war elephant originally took its inspiration from 
the biblical story of the Battle of the Maccabees. 

More information on this subject can be found at the 
Medieval Iberian Studies at UCI or: www.humanities.uci.edu/ 
spanishandportuguese/spanish/medievaliberia/manuscript g 
lossary. A-B.html; http://bestiary.ca/beasts/beast77.html. 

14 London, BL, Egerton 1900, fol. 111v. Copyright of the 
British Library. The image has been used with the permis- 
sion of the British Library in the size and place which were 
agreed. Any form of reproduction, transmission, perform- 
ance, display, rental, lending or storage in any retrieval sys- 
tem without the written consent of the copyright holders 
is prohibited. 

15 According to religious medieval sources the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre literally was located in the centre of the 
earth. One should also remark that the ‘centre of the world’ 
could as well refer to the "Templum Domini'. For additional 


information: Niehoff 1985, 53-72. 
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Pl. 2. The ostrich, London, BL, Egerton 1900, fol. 111v 
(reproduced by permission of the British Library) 


why he chose to write a pilgrimage account, he 
begins with the description of a couple of cities on 
his route such as Venice and Modoni, but soon 
arrives at the city of Jerusalem. After a short intro- 
duction on the history of the city, he begins describ- 
ing the architectural features of the church. “...You 
shall know how the holy church is arranged, where 
the Holy Sepulchre of Our Lord Jesus Christ is 
located. The church is facing east and she has two 
gateways, which are facing south and has a beauti- 
ful courtyard situated at the front. One of the two 
gateways has been bricked up; the other one can be 
opened and is located at ten steps from the other. 
Both doors are topped with arches and flanked by 
beautiful pillars, made out of a green stone and 
white and red marble. On top of the door which 
can be opened stands a sculpture, executed in the 
old style of Our Lady holding Baby Jesus. Between 
the arches, above the door and the statue is a white 
marble tablet, bearing a depiction of Our Lord 
bringing Lazarus back from the dead. Other images 
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Pl. 3. The Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
London, BL, Egerton 1900, fol. 12v 
(reproduced by permission of the British Library) 


depict Christ riding a donkey and the children of 
Jerusalem running towards him...”!°. 

A miniature depicting the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre follows this description on fol. 12v 
(Pl. 3). The interest in what happened where con- 
tinues on facing recto: “...and they kneeled before 
him and sang osanna filio dauit benedictus qui venit 
etc ... when Our Lord had his Last Supper with 
his followers and when he was captured «...» and 
the wood work on the door is of <...> above the 
ground, there is an opening through which one 
can see the Holy Sepulchre and a part of the inte- 
rior of the church. That same door has two locks 
of which eight heathens each have one key..."!5. 

If one compares the text with the miniature, one 
comes to a remarkable conclusion. On the one 
hand, the miniaturist follows the descriptions from 
the text, but on the other hand, he also incorporates 
historically correct elements that do not appear in 
the text. Take for example the depiction of the two 
gateways. In the miniature, the right gateway has 


been bricked up and the left gateway consists of two 
separate doors, which can be doubly locked??. 
Although the author does not mention in the text 
on which side the two gates are open or bricked up, 
the miniature nevertheless shows the correct arrange- 
ment. Maybe this is just coincidence, but when one 
looks further, one can find yet another anomaly: the 
dome surmounting the church is not clearly 
described in the text, yet it is depicted on the minia- 
ture in an historically correct manner. These contra- 
dictions suggest that the miniaturist may have had 
access to other visual sources, although the identity 
and nature of his source is uncertain. Was his source 
iconographical, textual, or oral??? But besides this 
‘naturalistic’ representation, the imagination of the 


16 MS Egerton 1900 fol. 12r; Cossar 1985, 46. Own free 
translation. For this relief see: Folda 1995, 226-229, Pls 
7.9a-r; Hunt 2000, 276-280, Fig. 9. 

7 London, BL, Egerton 1900, fol. 12v. Copyright of the 
British Library. The image has been used with the permis- 
sion of the British Library in the size and place which were 
agreed. Any form of reproduction, transmission, perform- 
ance, display, rental, lending or storage in any retrieval sys- 
tem without the written consent of the copyright holders 
is prohibited. 

18 MS Egerton 1900 fol. 13r; Cossar 1985, 46. Own free 
translation. 

19 One could make a comparison between the Church of the 

Holy Sepulchre and the Porta Aurea (Egerton ill. 47). The 

Porta Aurea in its turn also has a double gateway, just like 

the southern entrance of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

This way the church also had a ‘divine portal’ and one 

could make a comparison between the temple and the 

church. According to N. Kenaan-Kedar the dome of the 
crusaders martyrium and the anastasis of the Church of the 

Holy Sepulchre immanently refer to the relation between 

the small dome of the Templum Salomonis and the large 

dome of the Templum Domini. One could make a similar 
observation about the dome of the Ommayad mosque and 
the dome of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. Kenaan- 

Kedar 1973, 221-222; Kenaan-Kedar 1986, 115. 

In my master thesis I have done some research about pos- 

sible iconographical models for this illustration, but I have 

not encountered any striking resemblances with another 
miniature. Stylistically similar depictions can nevertheless 
be found in the following manuscripts: Le Livre de Marc 

Paule des merveilles d'Aise la Grant et d'Inde la Majour 

et la Mineur, 1410-1412, Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, 

MS Fr. 2810, and is described in: Catalogue des manuscrits 

francais. Bibliotheque Impériale-Département des Manuscrits. 

ancien fonds, 485 and bears the title Pilgrims in front of 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, which is being guarded by 

Saracens. Another example is The Book of Hours of Rene 

d’Anjou, a manuscript produced in 1410 in which five full- 

page miniatures were added in 1442-43. An illustration can 

be found in Meuwese 2005, 146. 
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miniaturist plays an equally important role in this 
illustration. He completely ignores the description 
of the marble slabs bearing depictions of events from 
the New Testament, the sculpture depicting Mary 
holding Jesus, and the columns made of green stone 
and white and red marble. Although he does use 
these three colours to illuminate his drawing, he 
applies them in a random fashion. 

The next miniatures, representing the Rotunda 
and the Chapel of the Holy Sepulchre, depart from 
this naturalistic representation?!. The actual 
description of the chapel of the Holy Sepulchre 
begins at fol. 14v and has the title: ‘von der gestalt 
auswennig dez hailigen grabs’ (‘about the exterior 
of the Holy Sepulchre’). The text continues: 
^... Ihe exterior of the chapel is decorated with 
white marble tablets and is supported with pillars. 
The vault of the chapel has a hexagonal shape and 


?! The next text extract has the title ‘about the round chapel 
of the Holy Sepulchre’ but in fact this means the “Rotunda 
of the church. The Rotunda is the round gallery which sur- 
round the chapel of the Holy Sepulchre. It surmounts the 
church and forms the dome which tops the construction. 
Cossar has also noticed this mistake and he immediately 
put the right title in his summary (Cossar 1985, 31, nr. 11). 
This is quite confusing when one reads the text, thinking 
it describes the same structure, but when one looks at the 
illustrations they are completely different. 

22 London, BL, Egerton 1900, fol. 15r. Copyright of the 

British Library. The image has been used with the permis- 
sion of the British Library in the size and place which were 
agreed. Any form of reproduction, transmission, perform- 
ance, display, rental, lending or storage in any retrieval sys- 
tem without the written consent of the copyright holders 
is prohibited. 
I have tried to look for frequently used depictions of the 
Chapel of the Holy Sepulchre in late-medieval Germany 
during my research. There I've come across the architectural 
copies of the chapel in German churches. Their forms and 
dimensions all differed greatly, but what interested me was 
the fact that they, just like the Egerton miniaturist, only 
had literary descriptions of the original and for the greater 
part had to rely on their imaginative skills. Two examples, 
which date back to the middle of the thirteenth century 
were suitable in my opinion for further research. One was 
the chapel of the Holy Sepulchre in the Cathedral of 
Magdeburg; the other one was the Mauricius chapel in 
Konstanz which refers to the structure of the chapel from 
before 1010. Considering the great similarities between the 
above mentioned chapel and the Egerton miniature, one 
might consider that the miniature refers to the construc- 
tion from before 1010. However, I do not consider those 
comparisons as striking evidence of possible mutual influ- 
ences, I just launched a possible hypothesis. For additional 
information on chapels of the Holy Sepulchre in Germany: 
Dalman 1922. 


has a window at the top of the vault. In every cor- 
ner of the hexagon there are two pillars, which give 
a total of 12 pillars. On the pillars one can see lead 
work. Between the circle (vault) and the pillars, six 
verses are written with gilded letters. They're writ- 
ten on the six corners, but are located so high up, 
that one can barely read them. (...) At the flank of 
the chapel there's an altar, placed against a wall. On 
the side there are small openings, which were made 
to put a candle through so one can see the door of 
the Holy Sepulchre. The chapel of the Holy Sepul- 
chre is flanked by a quadrangular chapel, which 
provides access to the Holy Sepulchre...". 

On the right of the miniature a circular struc- 
ture is depicted, with a brick base and three pillars 
in between (Pl. 4). On top of this structure there 
are nine pillars, which in turn support a pointed 
crowning. There's an altar on the frontal side of the 
chapel. On the left side one can see a small build- 
ing with a door opening in the front and a round 
window on the top. The construction has two win- 
dows on the side. In contrast with the illustration 
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Pl. 4. The Chapel of the Holy Sepulchre, 
London, BL, Egerton 1900, fol. 15r 
(reproduced by permission of the British Library) 


of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, no realistic 
elements, which are not mentioned in the text are 
added to the miniature. Here the miniaturist tries 
to interpret all of the given information and creates 
his own version of the chapel. One could assume 
that models or illustrations of the chapel of the 
Holy Sepulchre were a widely known and spread 
good, but in this case it seems as if the miniaturist 
had no information about the chapel's architecture 
what so ever. 


ORIGIN 


Christians expressed an ardent need for religious 
identification with holiness in the fifteenth century 
and this manifested itself in numerous miracle sites 
and the movement of the Modern Devotion, which 
propagated the cult of the Passion. They expressed 
an intense fervour to go on both imaginary and real 
pilgrimages in order to acquire as many religious 
benefits as they could over the years. As their guide- 
lines, both mental and real, they used pilgrimage 
accounts and guides to show them the way and tell 
them about the indulgences which could be earned. 

If one would like to acquire a better insight in 
the world of pilgrimage accounts, one should first 
make a distinction between ‘account’ and ‘guide’. A 
pilgrimage account is the reflection of what a cer- 
tain pilgrim has seen and experienced on his jour- 
ney. It is the story of someone who has witnessed 
real events and situations. Whereas a guide focuses 
on mentioning practical information, such as note- 
worthy places and the spiritual advantages related 
to them, or in other words, the indulgences. Nev- 
ertheless, the intention of accounts and guides was 
quite similar, since they both provide the pilgrim 
with useful information. The ‘personal touch’ that 
one finds in accounts gave them however a some- 
what exemplary function and a stimulus for future 
pilgrims”. 

The first accounts of Christian pilgrimage were 
written in the fourth century, but they became more 
and more numerous during the Crusades (1096- 
1270), and reached a climax from 1330 onwards, 
during the high days of the pilgrimages. During this 
period, a vast number of accounts were written, 
each one with its own characteristics and personal 
touch. This process continued through the sixteenth 
century, although in the age of book printing, it was 
not unusual for earlier versions to be republished. 
The Libro exemplifies this practice, since it was 


republished until the eighteenth century. This pop- 
ularity can be explained by the fact that accounts 
which had Jerusalem as their destination were far 
more sought after than pilgrimage accounts to 
Rome and Santiago de Compostela. 

But what makes Egerton 1900 so different from 
other pilgrimage accounts is the fact that it is so 
exhaustively illustrated?*. This cycle of miniatures 
replaces a first-hand experience of sites in the Holy 
Land. This actually means that the images, although 
not of a very high quality, perform an integral func- 
tion in the manuscript. It could also mean that the 
patron or purchaser of the manuscript greatly val- 
ued these miniatures. The titles above the illustra- 
tions, written in red ink, draw the reader’s attention 
to each picture. The dimensions of certain illustra- 
tions also reveal something about their importance. 
As we have seen earlier, the pictures of the Church 
and Chapel of the Holy Sepulchre claim an impor- 
tant position within the manuscript. Especially the 
miniature of the church, because this folio bears just 
one picture, unaccompanied by text except for the 
rubricated title. The vast series of images depicting 
the chapels, which are organized according to their 
disposition in the church, allow the reader to enter 
the sanctuary and live the experience of walking 
through the church. This way the reader could med- 
itate on the Passion of Christ and draw up the sanc- 
tity that was present at these places. He could make 
a ‘mental pilgrimage’ to places that he or she prob- 
ably would never visit?. Making a pilgrimage, 
whether it was ‘in the flesh’ or ‘in the mind’ was all 
about the pilgrim, visiting the places were Jesus 
Christ had lived and suffered, so he could empathize 
with the Passion of Christ and experience it as some 
kind of penance. This form of penance was linked 
with the practice of obtaining indulgences. Collect- 
ing indulgences was an important, if not the most 
important motive for making a pilgrimage”. 


23 Richard 1984, 143-154. 

For additional information on pilgrimage accounts consult: 

Boglioni 1984, 66-75; Honemann 1991, 306-326; Ott 

1991, 35-54. 

That in itself is a remarkable fact, since most pilgrimage 

guides are not illustrated at all. Rudy 2001, 499. 

25 For additional information on mental pilgrimages consult: 
Classen 1995, 127-145; Miedema 1998, 73-92; Rudy 
2001, 494-515. 

26 Richard 1984, 143-154. 
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Both in the Libro d'Oltramare and the Egerton 
manuscript there is a great emphasis on obtaining 
these indulgences?’. Niccolò da Poggibonsi, a Fran- 
ciscan monk and the author of the Libro d’Oltra- 
mare, can be considered as a kind of protagonist for 
the Franciscan tradition of granting and praising the 
indulgences. The year in which Niccolò set out on 
his pilgrimage, 1346, is of crucial importance in this 
context because just shortly before 1345 the Fran- 
ciscans became the custodians of the Latin Quarter 
of Jerusalem and the guides for all the Catholic pil- 
grims to the Holy Land, and they instigated the 
indulgences. It had also just been ten years since 
they founded their monastery on Mount Sion. 

It was only during the second half of the fif- 
teenth century that an official list of indulgenced 
places was published. This list was commissioned to 
Christophorus da Varese, a Franciscan living in 
Jerusalem, who at the request of Francesco da Pia- 
cenza, the Franciscan custodian of the Holy Land 
(1467-72), assembled all the papal privileges 
granted to the Minorites by the popes and did 
research on their accuracy. Through his research he 
certified nine full indulgences in Jerusalem, and 
three outside Jerusalem’. Since this official list was 


27 In addition to the description of the indulgences within the 
account itself, one can find at the end of the manuscript a 
summary of all the indulgences that can be earned within 
the city of Jerusalem and its Christian sanctuaries. The 
indulgences marked with a cross insured full forgiveness of 
all sins (#15), the unmarked ones contained an indulgence 
for 47 days (453-56). MS Egerton 1900 fol. 147v-151r. 

28 Bagatti 1945. 

He did not list the sites where one could earn seven years 

and seven quadragenes’ indulgence, because they were ‘too 

long to list’. On quotation Rudy 2001, 494-498. 

Although Bagatti propagates Niccolò as the protagonist of 

granting indulgences, one should rationalize his view in the 

light of Da Varese's list. Bellorini/Hoade 1945, XXVI- 

XXVII. 

31 Honemann 1991, 310-313. 

The examples given by Bagatti of copies of the Libro are 

not always copies of the entire text. Most of the time peo- 

ple just copied the information which was useful to them: 
for example the list of the different sites and the indul- 
gences. They often gave their personalised accounts a dif- 

ferent title. For example consult: Bellorini/Hoade 1945, 

XXXII. 

For additional information on San Francesco della Vigna 

and the existence of 'source texts’, consult: Brefeld 1994. 

For information on Nuremberg during the Medieval era 

consult: Endres 1970; Endres 1971; Schlemmer 1980. 

35 Cossar 1985, 4. 
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the only "legally correct’ one and had already exten- 
sively diminished the amount of former indul- 
gences, one cannot say that Niccoló's list was of 
great influence on the granting of later indulgences, 
but nevertheless one can assume that his descrip- 
tions of existing traditions and indulgences gave a 
certain impulse to this practice??. 

A large number of German pilgrimage accounts 
were written between 1450 and 1500. The produc- 
tion of numerous accounts written simultaneously 
resulted in manuscripts with intrinsic resemblances, 
because it was very common to copy extracts from 
popular pilgrimage accounts and integrate them 
into a new report. Since the Franciscans were the 
great propagators of indulgences, one can assume 
people could easily buy popular pilgrimage guides 
at their churches or monasteries. A known example 
of such a centre of distribution was located in 
Venice, at the library of San Francesco della Vigna?!. 
Venice was the greatest commercial centre of 
Europe at that time, and the hub for the produc- 
tion and distribution of pilgrimage accounts. It was 
the major European port where all of the pilgrim- 
age ships embarked, and pilgrims assembled there 
to begin or end their journeys. 

This fact can also help us determine the origin of 
the Egerton manuscript. Given the great popularity 
of the Libro d'Oltramare, which was copied numer- 
ous times in Italian, one can assume that there were 
also foreign translations and copies available during 
the second half of the fifteenth century?. San 
Francesco della Vigna was the bastion of translating 
and distributing pilgrimage accounts?. Given the 
fact that the Franciscan order was well represented 
at Nuremburg, and Nuremburg in its turn had 
extensive commercial relations with Venice and 
Genoa, one could assume that copies or translations 
of the Libro were exported to Germany and more in 
particular to Nuremburg?*. Although Cossar found 
in his linguistic research remains from a translation 
from Passau, his discovery does not preclude the 
possibility that Egerton 1900 was made in Nurem- 
burg, since the two cities were connected in com- 
mercial trade by way of the Danube River and the 
Danube canal. This could hypothetically confirm 
Cossar's conclusion that Egerton was transcribed in 
the city of Nuremburg itself. One can ask oneself 
the following question: Was Passau a commercial 
translation centre in southern Germany and did it 
find a market for its manuscripts in Nuremburg and 
the rest of Germany? 


In this period, which precedes the age of book 
printing, hand copied books were a precious good. 
They were intended for an upper-class market, who 
purchased these pilgrimage accounts as a memento 
of their pilgrimage or as a guide through which they 
could live the pilgrimage experience in the privacy 
of their own homes, a guide for making a mental 
pilgrimage to holy places, which they would prob- 
ably never see but which they could visit ‘in spirito 
in order to obtain indulgences. The Muffel family, 
who owned Egerton 1900 until the nineteenth cen- 
tury, meets the above-mentioned double profile?6. 

In the following part we will see how the eco- 
nomic en political situation in their hometown 
Nuremburg played a decisive factor in the genesis 
of the manuscript. 


CONTEXT AND FUNCTION 


Nuremburg, the late-medieval state capital of the 
Holy Roman Empire, was a lively commercial and 
religious centre. It was even called 'corpus politicum 
et cristianum , ‘A political and Christian centre ?7. It 
was the centre of a commercial empire, which 
stretched out from the North of Germany to the 
commercial Italian port towns of Venice and Genoa. 
In 1424 Nuremburg became the depository of the 
state insignia and was therefore an important pil- 
grimage centre of the cult of the Holy Cross. It 
characterized itself as a lively religious centre with 
abundant churches and religious orders??. The Muf- 
fel family has to be situated in this context’. The 
most notorious of the family was Nikolaus III Muf- 
fel, father of Gabriel, the patron of Egerton 1900. 
On folios 1v and 156r, there is a sentence which 
calls the patron of the manuscript by name: 
*...Anno 1464 die ocatavo decembris fuit ad terram 
sanctam Gabriel Muffel filius minor Nicolai Muf- 
fel...'^. Although the formula ‘son of’ was not 
unusual during late-medieval times, it has a status- 
heightening function within the manuscript, 
because Nikolaus was quite famous in his days. 
Nikolaus political career began in 1433 when he 
became a member of the state council of Nurem- 
burg, a position he held until his death. He was also 
state delegate and, thanks to this post, he had the 
honour of assisting at the Royal Crowning in Rome 
in the year 1452. After his return to Nuremburg, 
Nikolaus became one of the city’s wealthiest and 
most influential citizens. He held several posts, 
including that of clerical warden of the Holy Spirit 


hospital. In this hospital in 1468, Nikolaus was 
caught cold-handed stealing a thousand guilders. 
He was condemned to death by hanging, and for 
years the event was considered a scandal, because it 
was probably a political murder. Besides being a 
respected politician (up until his conviction in 
1468), Nikolaus was a man who attached a lot of 
importance to external manifestations of religios- 
ity^!. The fact that his son Gabriel joined a pilgrim- 
age undoubtedly was a great augmentation or con- 
firmation of the social status of the Muffels, as well 
in a religious as a political fashion. 

On 4 November 1465, a Bohemian nobleman 
named Leo von Rozmital left Prague and went on 
a diplomatic mission for his brother-in-law Georg 
von Podiebrads, King of Bohemia. This mission was 
undertaken in combination with — or rather, under 
the pretext of — a pilgrimage to Santiago de Com- 
postela and maybe the Holy Sepulchre as well. 
The journey was in fact meant as a charm offensive, 
organised by Georg to win over the sympathy of 


3° On the inside of the modern binding there is written: 
‘Purchd of H.Tross 9 Feb. 1861’. Cossar identifies “H.Tross’ 
as probably being K.T.E. Tross, a Parisian antiquarian. In 
his Catalogue de la Librarie Tross, Paris 1861, Pt. III, the 
manuscript appears as item 356. Cossar 1985, 2. 

37 Schlemmer 1980, 24. 

38 For additional information on the cult of the Holy Cross: 
Baert 2001, 184. For information on the state insignia: 
Frolow 1961, 263-264, no. 199; Legner 1995, 91-93; Wen- 
dehorst 1986, 11-25. For information on the Holy Lance: 
Adelson 1966, 2-23; Burdach 1938, 1-17, 93-105, 379- 
397. 

39 For information on the Muffel family: Hirschmann 1950; 

Mummenhoff 1885, 444-451. 

On fol. 156r the text is written in a fifteenth-century hand- 

writing, on fol. lv it is written in a seventeenth-century 

handwriting. See Cossar 1985, 2. 

^! Hirschmann 1950, 311-335. 

For information on religiosity in late-medieval Germany, 

see Clemen 1937. 

For additional information on Leo von Rozmital consult: 

Herbers 1987, 252-273; Plótz 1988, 1-28; Stolz 1988, 

97-122. Gabriel Tetzel wrote the following text about Leo 

von Rozmital’s journey: “...Also unterwegen hat er mich 

gesagt von der reis: er wol alle christenlich kunigreich, 
auch alle furstenthum in teutschen und welschen landen 
geistlich und weltlich, und sunderlichen vor woll er gen 
dem heiligen grab und gen dem lieben herrn sant 

Jacob...", own free translation: “... While we were on the 

road he told me about the trip: that he would like to visit 

all of the kingdoms in German and Welsh countries, as 
well in the mind/religiously as in person, and in particu- 
lar he would like to visit the Holy Sepulchre and go to the 

loving St. Jacob...", in: Rozmital 1843, 10. 


European kings and present himself as a good 
Christian, since he was on bad terms with the popes 
Pius II en Paul II because of his Hussite views and 
sympathies“. Fifty men undertook the journey that 
would take them through a large part of Europe“. 

On 4 December a member of another important 
Nuremburg family, Gabriel Tetzel, Gabriel Muffel’s 
cousin, joined the group. He had two tasks: he was 
Leo von Rozmital’s personal travel escort, and he 
had to write a report of the journey in German. As 
a reward for taking his cousin with him, Gabriel 
Tetzel was offered one hundred guilders from Niko- 
laus III. The actual reason for the participation of 
the two cousins can probably be linked with their 
family properties in Grafenberg and Eschenau and 
possible financing on their behalf of the pilgrim- 
age^6. These two cities were the property of the 
Bohemian King Georg von Podiebrads*’. Their trip 
took them to Cologne, Brussels, England, France, 
Spain, Portugal, the south of France, Milan and 
Venice. But then, rather than continuing their jour- 
ney, they returned through Austria to Bohemia for 
unknown reasons“®. Their political mission was 
accomplished, and they had visited the “Holy Sepul- 


Notice the mention of ‘geistlich und weltlich’ which besides 
meaning ‘religiously’ could also mean ‘mentally’, which in its 
turn could suggest that they also intended to visit these places 
in their minds without ever actually having been there. 
One could also wonder if the mention of ‘dem heiligen grab 
possibly could refer to the Holy Sepulchre of St Jacob. 

44 Johanek 2003, 470. 

Stolz 1988, 97-122. 

46 Johanek 2003, 463. 

^ Hirschmann 1950, 335-342. For additional information 

about Gabriel Tetzel consult: Krogman 1933-1955, 306- 

327. 

The exact reason why they returned after Venice is still 

unclear; some authors, like Cossar for example, assume that 

they had financial problems, but I personally think that he 

never really had the intention to go to Jerusalem, because 

the intention of the journey had a strict political and Euro- 

pean context. 

^ The introduction, which is mentioned at the beginning of 
this article, was also written in the Libro d'Oltramare and is 
the key indication for its use as a pilgrimage account, that 
is, it informs the reader back home about the sights in 
Jerusalem and lets him or her experience some of the holi- 
ness of these places. This general characteristic does not 
imply, however, that the function of Egerton 1900 as a 
‘mental’ guide has to be ignored, since it bears in itself 
numerous characteristics which support this hypothesis; cf. 
supra. 

30 MS Egerton 1900 fol. 151v-153v and fol. 154r-154v. Rudy 
2000, 211. 
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chre' of Santiago de Compostela. Although it is 
unknown when Gabriel Muffel returned, and it is 
written on the first and last folios of the manuscript 
that he went to Jerusalem, one can assume that he 
did not continue the trip to the Holy Land alone. 
The reason why it is still mentioned in the manu- 
script probably has to do with the fact that if he 
described himself as a Jerusalem pilgrim, this added 
to the status of his deeply religious family in 
Nuremburg. 

For the purposes of this article, whether or not 
Gabriel Muffel did travel to Jerusalem is inconse- 
quential. What is important is the role Egerton 
1900 played during this journey. Did Gabriel take 
the manuscript with him as a guide? Probably not. 
When one takes in consideration a few practical 
aspects, it soon becomes clear why. First of all, one 
has to bear in mind that Egerton 1900 was not 
designed to function as a pilgrimage guide; it was 
designed as a pilgrimage account. This means that 
the manuscript originally was not intended to be 
taken on a journey. The author clearly states in the 
introduction that he wrote the manuscript to give 
an impression of the sanctuaries for those who 
were unable to visit the Holy Land themselves”. 
The list of distances between different sites and 
practical information for the pilgrim, were proba- 
bly intended to serve as a mental guideline for the 
reader, which enabled him to visit these holy places 
in his mind. 

In other words, Egerton 1900 exceeded the 
literary world and instead opened one of religious 
experience which could traverse domestic walls 
and transport the reader to the holy sites in the 
Promised Land. 


CONCLUSION 


Egerton 1900, the fifteenth-century German trans- 
lation of the Libro d’Oltramare, was designed as a 
pilgrimage account that could be read at home and 
probably functioned as a way to transport the reader 
‘in the mind’ to the Holy Land. This intention is 
being formulated within the manuscript itself in a 
rather general fashion, but it is thanks to the visual 
aid of the miniatures that this effect could be 
achieved. The presence of 149 miniatures in Egerton 
1900 represents a unique witness of late-medieval 
iconography which made the image ‘present’ by 
allowing the reader to discover the holy places folio 
after folio. 


The strict difference between ‘real’ and ‘mental’ 
pilgrimages will always have an ambiguous feeling 
to it within late-medieval literature, since one per- 
sons pilgrimage account could easily be turned into 
another person's religious guide. This ambiguity 
seems to be characteristic for late fifteenth-century 
culture, which at the eve of the Reformation devel- 
oped a great need for religious identification with 
holiness. This need manifested itself in numerous 
miracle sites and the movement of the Modern 
Devotion, which propagated the cult of the Passion. 
The function of Egerton as a mental pilgrimage 
guide could explain the fact that, although his visit 
is mentioned twice in the manuscript, Gabriel Muf- 
fel never visited the Holy Land in person. The 
diplomatic mission, linked with Gabriel’s pilgrim- 
age, was probably the decisive factor in the entire 
undertaking and forced him to return home after 
they had reached Venice. 

Gabriel’s origin and family background are in 
their turn key elements to understand the context 
in which Egerton 1900 originated. Gabriel was the 
son of a rich and prominent Nuremburg family, 
which had contacts with the royal court. But also 
Nuremburg itself and its function as state capital 
and the presence of the state insignia, made the city 
a 'corpus politicum et cristianum’ and as a result its 
inhabitants manifested a great deal of religiosity. 
The presence of the Franciscan order is probably the 
key element between all the different stages which 
finally resulted in Egerton 1900. The possible pop- 
ularity of the Libro d’Oltramare at the monastery of 
San Francesco della Vigna in Venice or in other 
Franciscan monasteries supposedly was the starting 
point of numerous copies and translations, of which 
Egerton 1900 is the only known German version. 
Nevertheless one can assume that there must have 
been many more examples in the past. 

The German translation of the Libro was also 
reproduced in turn. The research of linguistic spe- 
cialist Cossar revealed that a German translation, 
but not the Egerton manuscript, was the source text 
for a sixteenth-century Italian translation Viazo da 
Venesia al sancto Jherusalem et al Monte Sinai. This 
book was published for the first time in 1500 in 
Bologna and was republished until the eighteenth 
century. On this note the circle is round again and 
one could conclude that Egerton 1900 deserves a 
place on the map of important literary and icono- 
graphical sources, a position it has been denied until 
now. 
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The Monastery of Our Lady of Saydnaya and Its Icon 


From the late twelfth century onwards, the Monastery 
of Saydnaya, situated about 30 kilometres to the 
north of Damascus, attracted many western visitors 
(Fig. 1). One of them was the German traveller 
Ludolph von Suchem, who visited Saydnaya during 
his journey in the Middle East around 1350. The 
view of this fortress-like construction on a hilltop 
impressed Ludolph: ‘It is built on the rock in 
an exceedingly strong place, fenced about on every 
side with exceedingly strong walls like a castle, and 
is inhabited by Greek monks and nuns’. This 
description tallies with that of other travellers, who 
refer to the city as Sadanaya, Sardenal, Sardinale, 
Sardinella, Zardenal, Sardainne, Sardenay, or Sidon- 
aiia, and the monastery is also thus depicted in a 
manuscript containing the German translation of 
Niccoló da Poggibonsi's Libro d'Oltramare from 
1465-1467 (Fig. 2), and in Fra Noé Bianchi's 
Viaggio da Venetia al Santo Sepolcro e al monte 
Sinai (1618, Fig. 3)*. Over the course of time, the 
monastery has undergone several reconstructions, 
but its characteristic appearance has remained 
unchanged until our own day, even though the many 
concrete buildings that have been erected in modern 
times spoil much of Saydnaya’s charm (Pl. 1). 

The main reason for the monastery's celebrity, 
which in the Middle East is only matched by 
Jerusalem and St Catherines Monastery on Mount 
Sinai, is a miraculous icon known as the Chaghoura, 
Syriac for “The Illustrious’, ‘Celebrated’, or 
‘Renowned’. The earliest sources on the convent 
and the cult of the Chaghoura are from the final 
quarter of the twelfth century. From this moment 
on the information is abundant, since other visitors, 
too, have left us their memories in travel reports?. 
These accounts are essential for research on the tra- 
dition of the icon and its cult®. 

Allegedly, the convent was founded by the 
Emperor Justinian in A.D. 547, and the icon is 
also said to date from this period, but so far few 
efforts have been undertaken to substantialize these 


Mat IMMERZEEL! 


apocryphal allegations on the basis of literary tra- 
ditions and the surviving remains of ancient build- 
ings. The following sections present a summary of 
all the relevant information, though this overview 
makes no claim to be complete. 


THE CULT OF THE CHAGHOURA 


The total absence of historical sources concerning 
the monastery and the icon from before the last 
quarter of the twelfth century is all the more 
remarkable because the earliest writings reveal 
astonishing details of what appears to be a cen- 
turies-old and vibrant tradition of pilgrimage to 
Saydnaya and its sanctuaries. The first reference 
occurs in the account of Burchard of Strassbourg, 
Frederick Barbarossas ambassador at the court of 
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assistance and advices to Olga Bibikova, Nada Hélou, Elias 
Zayat, Ghislaine Heylen, Luit Mols, and Maria Sherwood- 
Smith. The research is funded by the Netherlands Organi- 
sation for Scientific Research (NWO). 

? Stewart 1895, 131. 

? British Library, MS Egerton 1900, fol. 95r (coloured ink 
drawing on paper). Copyright of the British Library. The 
image has been used with the permission of the British 
Library in the size and place which were agreed. Any form 
of reproduction, transmission, performance, display, rental, 
lending or storage in any retrieval system without the writ- 
ten consent of the copyright holders is prohibited. For this 
manuscript, see Cossar 1985 and Ghislaine Heylen’s article 
in this volume of ECA. The earliest mentioning of Sayd- 
naya on a map occurs in a drawing of the Holy Land in a 
manuscript in the Bodleian Library, Oxford (Corpus Christi 
No 2, fol. 2v. Here, 'Simulacrum Sardenay' is located to the 
south of Damascus instead of to the north (Ciggaar 2005, 
128, Pl. 1). 

Noé Bianchi 1618, fol. 61 (woodcut); Zayat 1932, 23. 

For a list of visitors who wrote travel reports, see: Zayat 

1932, 88. 

6 Baraz 1995; Devos 1947; Hamilton 2000; Peeters 1906; 

Raynaud 1882; Zayat 1932; for the architecture see: Pringle 

1998, 220-221. 
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Pl. 1. The Monastery of Our Lady, Saydnaya (author) 
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Fig. 2. Sardinal: London, BL, Egerton 1900, fol. 95r 
(reproduced by permission of the British Library) 


Saladin, who visited Saydnaya around 1175. His 
impressions have come down to us as follows: 


In this church twelve virgin nuns and eight monks 
devoutly serve God and the Blessed Virgin. In this 
church I saw a wooden panel measuring one el long 
and half an el wide, placed behind the altar in an 
embrasure in the wall of the sanctuary guarded by 
an iron grille. On this panel a likeness of the Blessed 
Virgin bad once been painted, but now, wondrous 
to relate, the picture on wood has become incarnate 
and oil, smelling sweeter than balsam, unceasingly 
flows from it. By which oil many Christians, Sara- 
cens and Jews are often cured of ailments.... To this 
place on the feast of the Assumption of the glorious 
Virgin and on that of her Nativity all the Saracens 
of that province flock to pray together with the 
Christians, and the Saracens perform their devo- 
tions there with great reverence’. 


Not only does Burchard mention the miraculous 
incarnation of the icon and the secretion of oil that 
was the root of its fame, he also emphasizes the inter- 
religious veneration of the Virgin of Saydnaya dur- 
ing the feasts of the Assumption (15 August) and 
Nativity (8 September). A similar statement about 
the joint participation of Christians and Muslims in 
the feast of the Virgin is found in Tarikh al-kand is 


Fig. 3. ‘Citta di S. Maria di Sardinale’; woodcut in: 
Noé Bianchi 1618, fol. 61 (after Zayat 1932, 23) 


wal-adyirah (‘History of Churches and Monasteries’), 
a fourteenth-century compilation of Arabic texts 
attributed to the Coptic author Abū al-Makarim and 
composed of material collected between 1171 and 
about 1210. The author discusses in detail the icon 
and its miraculous oil production, and repeats the 
words of a priest from the monastery concerning the 
impressive size of this celebration: 


On this day gather to this place Christians, Muslims, 
Nestorians, Melkites, Syrians, and others, approxi- 
mately four or five thousand people’. 


Obviously, the incarnation of the icon fascinated 
believers irrespective of their religion. In 1183 the 
miracle was treated extensively in a homily in Ara- 
bic in the Monastery of St Catherine at Mount 
Sinai’. The persisting attraction that Saydnaya and 
its sanctuaries have held for Christians and Muslims 
until our own times strengthens the credibility of 
these accounts. 

Evidently, Burchard, Abū al-Makarim and the 
homily describe an event that does not come out of 
the blue. They bear witness to a tradition of uncer- 
tain age, which may at first have been local, but 


7 ‘Translation: Hamilton 2000, 207; see also Devos 1947, 
259-272; Pringle 1998, 219; de Sandoli, 2, 1984, 406. 

8 Al-Syriany 1981, 47-48, fols 142a-143a; translation: Baraz 
1995, 189, and Hamilton 2000, 209, n. 10; Pefia 2000, 
110. 

9 Mt Sinai Ar. 585, 50r-59v; Baraz 1998, 183-184. 
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which seems to have expanded to an international 
level from the late twelfth century onwards. In 1186, 
holy oil from Saydnaya was brought to Europe for 
the first time. In the previous year, an exchange of 
prisoners of war took place. Amongst the western 
prisoners released was Walter of Marengiers, a Tem- 
plar who, on his way back to Jerusalem, had obtained 
a bottle of oil when passing through Saydnaya. A por- 
tion of this oil ended up in the Abbey of Altavaux 
(Haute-Vienne, France). It was brought there by 
Guido Chat, who also revealed all details of the 
Chaghoura and its miraculous workings to the French 
monks!°, This was the beginning of the western inter- 
est in Saydnaya and the involvement of the Knights 
Templar in promoting the cult of the Chaghoura!!. 
Gautier de Coincy (1177-1236) dedicated a poem to 
the icon in his ‘Les miracles de Nostre Dame (‘De ly- 
mage Nostre Dame de Sardenai’), and the monastery 
was listed in pilgrim guides to the Holy Land. By the 
fourteenth century, the cult was so popular in the 
West that European travellers continued visiting the 
place despite the loss of the Crusader states, a tradi- 
tion that would hold on for centuries. 


'THE CHAGHOURA AS AN OBJECT 


According to local and western traditions, the 
Chaghoura was either held to have been painted by 
St Luke, or brought by a monk from Jerusalem or 
Constantinople in the sixth century. In spite of the 
anecdotal nature of these stories and the obscure 
history of the cult, there are good reasons to believe 
that the icon itself had already reached a venerable 
age by the late twelfth century. The arguments for 
this are testimonies about the eroded appearance of 
the image. Abü al-Makärim and three fourteenth- 
century travellers — Sir John Maundeville, Wilhelm 
von Boldensele and Ludolph von Suchem - con- 


10 Devos 1947, 272-278; Hamilton 2000, 211. 

۱۱ Ciggaar 2005, 132; Hamilton 2000. 

12 Al-Syriany 1981, 48. 

13 Wright 1968, 190-191. 

14 "Translation: Hamilton 2000, 208; Peeters 1906, 157, n. 1. 

15 Stewart 1895, 132. 

16 Also mentioned by Gervais of Tilbury (1214; ‘ex uberibus); 
see Devos 1947, 274. For a similar description, see the 
account of Ulrich Lehman (1472-1480) in Róhricht/Meis- 
ner 1880, 105-106. 

17 Devos 1947, 272-273; for the inventory, see: Hamilton 
2000, 211. 
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firm that the image of the Virgin was no longer vis- 
ible. The first author alleges that just a few spots of 
reddish paint have survived!?, and Maundeville, 
who left England for a journey to the Levant in 
1322, notes the following: 


In the church, behind the altar, in the wall, is a 
table of black wood, on which formerly was painted 
an image of our Lady, which turns into flesh; but 
now the image appears but little”. 


Abü al-Makärim’s words are echoed by Wilhelm 
von Boldensele, who was in the monastery in 1333: 


Behind the high altar of the church there is on view 
[set in] the wall a certain panel which is completely 
black and damp. It is said that the likeness of the 
glorious Virgin was formerly depicted on it, but on 
account of its age no trace of a design is visible, 
except that it seemed to me that in one part of it 
some vestige of red colouring might be discerned“. 


Ludolph von Suchem also saw the red traces, and 
left us more details on what had originally been rep- 
resented: 


(...) behind the altar, in a semicircular arch in the 
wall, there is a figure of the blessed Mary suckling 
her child, painted from the waist upwards upon a 
wooden tablet, and fenced with iron bars; but the 
painting is so black with age and kisses that one can 
scarce make out that it was a figure, beyond that a 
little red colour can still be seen in the clothing ^. 


The suggested depiction of the suckling Virgin 
should be seen in light of the thought that the heal- 
ing oil which had made the Chaghoura so famous, 
had flowed from her incarnated breasts. This detail 
was mentioned already in Guy Chat's account, as 
well as in the inventory of the Abbey of Altavaux, 
to which Guy donated a phial of oil in 118617. In 
this matter, Ludolph must have relied on an exist- 
ing tradition rather than his own observations, since 
by his own account he did not see more than the 
same red traces remarked by his predecessors. 

Even though it is debatable whether the icon 
really depicted the suckling Virgin, there was an 
undeniable context for this scene in the Middle 
East. The motif of the Virgin suckling the Child is 
known as Maria Lactans or Virgin Galactotrophousa. 


Pl. 2. Maria Galactotrophousa; Church of SS Sergius 
and Bacchus, Qara (Bas ter Haar Romeny) 


Westerners such as Ludolph may have been familiar 
with this variant, since it had become popular in 
European art from the second half of the thirteenth 
century onwards!?. Yet this theme was also known 
in the pictorial tradition of Egypt? and Palestine, 
where the rhetor Chorikios saw the suckling Virgin 
in the Church of St Sergius at Gaza before 536%. In 
Palestine, a suckling Mary features on a column in 
the Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem (between 
1130 and 1169)?!. Thirteenth-century examples 
embellish the Cave Chapel of Sayyidat Naya at Kfar 
Schleiman in Lebanon and the Church of SS Sergius 
and Bacchus in Qara to the northeast of Saydnaya 
(Pl. 2)22. Furthermore, a decorated cave church in 
Hadchit near the Qadisha Valley in Lebanon is 
called Sayyidat ad-Darr, meaning 'Our Lady of 
Abundant Milk (Fig. 1). A grotto near the Church 
of the Nativity in Bethlehem was believed to be the 
place where the Virgin fed the Child, and was 
known as early as the late seventh century”. Pow- 
dered limestone from this site was said to be dried 
milk, and found its way to the West in the luggage 
of returning pilgrims. Thus the interpretation of the 
Chaghoura as a depiction of the Virgin Galactotrop- 
housa may well be less far-fetched than it might 
appear. Anecdotal stories about the nature of the 
image may have travelled to the West together with 
the phials filled with holy oil. 

The icon was not always on display to visitors. 
In 1432, Bertrandon de la Brocquiére found it cov- 
ered with cloths: 


I was shown, at the end of the church, behind the 
great altar, a niche formed in the wall, where I saw 
the image, which was a flat thing, and might be 
about one foot and a half high by one foot wide. 
I cannot say whether it is of wood or stone, for it is 
entirely covered with cloths”. 


Bertrandon must not have been aware of the gen- 
eral consensus amongst earlier visitors about the 
Chaghoura being a painted wooden panel?°, but the 
sources are contradictory when it comes to its size. 
According to Abū al-Makärim, the icon was a 
wooden plank measuring four fingers wide, two 
fingers thick and one sheber high?’. At first sight, 
his measuring standards are of little help in estab- 
lishing a reliable estimate of the icon’s size. Never- 
theless, one can imagine that the width depended 
on the length of a finger, which is approx. 8-9 cm, 
and the thickness on a finger’s thickness of about 
1-1.5 cm. The translation of sheber is ‘hand’s- 
breadth’, which is somewhat wider than a finger 
(approx. 10 cm), but as a length, or height, of an 
icon with a width of 32-36 cm, one hand’s-breath 
is certainly too small. Did the author mean the 
length of the forearm, or one el, corresponding to 
about 70 cm? In that case the Chaghoura would 
measure about 70 by 32-36 cm, with a thickness 
of 2-3 cm. The possibility this calculation might be 
more than mere speculation is confirmed by the 
remarkable correspondence with the size given by 
Burchard of Strassbourg: one el long and half an el 
wide (‘ad mensuram unius ulne longam et latam ad 


18 Bonani/Bonani 1995, 24-28; Cutler 1987. 

19 Erica Cruikshank Dodd suggests that the suckling Virgin 
reached Europe through the influence of the Crusades 
(Cruikshank Dodd 2003). 

20 Abel 1931, 14. 

21 Kühnel 1988, 22-26, 109-112, Pls VII-VIII, 10-12; for the 
interpretation as the Virgin Galactotrophousa, or Eleousa, 
see: Hamilton 2000, 208; Hunt 2000, 119-123. 

22 Kfar Shleiman: Cruikshank Dodd 2004, 43, 307-308, Pls 
LXVII, 17.6; Qara: Cruikshank Dodd 2001, 110, Pl. 89, 
all with further references; Hunt 2000, 80, Fig. 4. 

23 Cruikshank Dodd 2004, 43-44, 238. 

24 Pringle 1993, no. 62, 156-157. About the tradition of this 
‘milk’ as a relic, see: Leclercq 1924. 

75 Wright 1968, 306. 

26 Ciggaar 2005, 132, n. 22. Guy Chat, who did not visit 
Saydnaya himself, speaks about a statue: 'ychonia sculpta 
(Devos 1947, 272-274). 

27 AlSyriany 1981, 48. 
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modum dimidie), thus about 70 by 35 cm?®. This 
is somewhat larger than Bertrandon’s ‘one foot and 
a half high by one foot wide’, i.e. about 45 by 
30 cm, but then he saw the icon covered with 
cloths. Other authors end up with a much larger 
piece; according to the anonymous continuation of 
William of Tyre, the icon measured ‘une aune de 
lonc & demi aune de lé, i.e. about 120 by 60 cm, 
and Matthew of Paris mentions ‘une tablette de 
trois pez u quatre de lung’, corresponding to about 
120 by 90 cm?®. One inclines to believe the first 
three authors, who claim to have seen the icon with 
their own eyes. This would, in any case, have been 
of common size for an icon for a church?!. 

Though the icon is still purported to exist, it is 
nevertheless impossible to verify the factors, since 
scholars have no access to the icon. It is said to be 
kept in a metal box inside the chapel, but some 
believe that the Chaghoura was lost centuries ago, a 
suspicion nourished by the stipulation that only the 
bishop and the abbess of the monastery are allowed 
to see it. 


‘THE CHURCH 


None of the medieval sources reveal anything about 
the presence of wall paintings or other icons inside 
the church. This lacuna is not as astonishing as it 
seems; the pilgrims’ eyes were mainly focused on 
the apse with the Chaghoura, which after all was the 
reason for their visit. One exception is Niccolò da 
Poggibonsi, a man with wider interests, who was on 
pilgrimage between 1345 and 1350. He furnishes 
surprisingly accurate details on the churches of the 


28 The same measurements are given in the anomymous ‘City 


of Jerusalem’ from about 1220-1229 (Conder 1880, 47). 

2 Micheland/Raynaud 1882, 173; one ‘aune’ is about 118 
cm. 

30 Micheland/Raynaud 1882, 131. 

Krijnie Ciggaars suggestion of a relatively small and there- 

fore easily transportable piece is inspired by stories telling 

that it was brought by a monk from Jerusalem or Constan- 

tinople (Ciggaar 2005, 131). 

32 Bellorini/Hoade 1945, 78; Cossar 1985, 116-117. 

3 Pringle 1998, 220; this is repeated in Noé Bianchi 1618, 
fol. 63. 

34 Labat 1735, IL, 462. 

35 Bellorini/Hoade 1948, 84, 141. 

36 Barsky 1885, 2, 101-108; translation from the Russian by 
Olga Bibikova and Nada Helou. 

37 Pococke 1745, 133. 
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Holy Land and their decoration, and of the church 
of ‘Sardinale’ he states that it had three naves with 
twelve columns. The Chaghoura was placed in a 
window or niche with iron bars, about four feet 
above floor level, behind the large altar. The same 
basilical design was described earlier by James of 
Verona, who visited in 1335, who noted that there 
were twelve marble columns inside the church, six 
at each side??. These two say nothing about the ceil- 
ing, but according to Laurence d'Arvieux (1660) it 
was vaulted?*. Frescobaldi and Gucci visited Sayd- 
naya together in 1384, and both were apparently 
struck by the fact that the roof was tiled. 
Remarkably, two later accounts differ fundamen- 
tally from the fourteenth-century descriptions. The 
Ukrainian monk Vasily Grigorovich Barsky, in Sayd- 
naya in 1728, counted four rows of five columns 
supporting vaults in a church with five naves: 


The Church of the Birth of the Virgin resembles 
that of Mount Sinai which was also erected at the 
orders of Justinian, but the one of Saydnaya is more 
beautiful and majestic. There is no dome, but the 
roof is long and pointed. There are entire columns 
arranged by four columns in five rows (sic), which 
makes a total of twenty columns with a height of 
2 sajen (= 3.52 m), and a span of an embrace. 
There are three doors, two smaller ones in the north 
wall and a large one in the west wall. In the church 
interior is a beautiful iconostasis. The refectory is 
situated in a stone building. In the interior of the 
church are four small chapels where the liturgy is 
celebrated, which are dedicated to St John the 
Theologian, St Nicholas, the Archangel Michael 
and St James. There are two more chapels outside 
the church, in between the cells, which are dedi- 
cated to St George and St Theodore Thiron?o. 


Judging from the setting of the columns, the church 
must have had four rows of five columns, thus cre- 
ating a basilica consisting of a nave with two aisles 
at each side. One might be inclined to believe that 
Barsky was referring to an entirely different build- 
ing than Verona and Poggibonsi, but his observa- 
tions are confirmed by the British traveller, Richard 
Pococke, who came to Saydnaya in 1737: 


The church remains according to the old model, 
though it bas been ruined and repaired; it consists 
of five naves, divided by four rows of pillars, and 
has a portico in front of 1237 


Was the design of the church entirely changed 
between the fourteenth century and Barsky's visit in 
1728? Pococke’s remark about the building being of 
‘the old model’ and ‘ruined and repaired’ might 
seem to suggest that the building had not been 
refurbished. Basilicas with two or four aisles were 
common in the early Byzantine period, but in the 
Mamluk and Ottoman periods, when the hypothet- 
ical rebuilding would have occurred, a layout with 
four aisles would be an anachronism. In the matter 
of the original design the confusing information 
from the past is not conclusive. This question can 
only be answered through archaeological research 
inside the monastery. 


THE APSE 


Today the icon is said to be kept inside the Chapel 
of al-“Adra, a small annex with an apse at the south 
side of the apse of the nineteenth-century church, 
about 6 m wide and 5 m deep. Earlier sources state 
that the icon was placed in the apse behind the altar 
and protected by an iron grille. Reports from the 
eighteenth and nineteenth century and my recent 
provisional observations at the spot give some 
insight into what has changed until now. 

Once again, Barsky furnishes interesting details 
about the eastern part of the church. He noticed a 
stone altar below a canopy with four marble 
columns, some large candleholders containing large 
candles, an iconostasis with a beautiful veil, and, 
inside the sanctuary, floor mosaics??. Such mosaics 
are known from many early Byzantine churches in 
the Middle East, and therefore it may be suggested 
that the monastery was indeed the Justinian foun- 
dation claimed by tradition. 

The church was damaged during an earthquake 
in 1759 and restored three years later. More radical 
changes occurred after the riots against Christians in 
1860, which left many churches in Lebanon and 
Syria ruined. It does not seem very likely, however, 
that the monastery suffered directly from this event. 
The Prussian consul, Johann Gottfried Wetzstein, 
summarizes the destructions that occurred in the 
Damascus area, but only reports on the attacks on 
Ma'alula and Ma'arat Saydnaya, where about 300 
houses were burned down. The survivors found shel- 
ter in the Monastery of Our Lady in Saydnaya'. 
Because of its fortress-like construction, the convent 
appears to have been secure enough to be spared the 
worse. After the situation had calmed down, many 


damaged churches were restored or completely 
rebuilt. Apparently this campaign was considered a 
good juncture to renovate the monastery and replace 
the church with a new building. 

A few years after the works were finished. 
Emmanuel-Guillaume Rey saw the new church. He 
noted that a small apse incorporated into the mod- 
ern building was the only surviving ancient part, 
and that here the floor mosaics were still visible*!. 
One can assume, then, that the present Chapel of 
al-“Adra is actually the apse of the original construc- 
tion. Obviously the sanctuary was too important to 
be knocked down. 

Other surviving elements of the ancient complex 
include the lower parts of the surrounding walls of 
the monastery, consisting of large, regular rectangu- 
lar stones, a lintel with a cross above the passage- 
way (Pls 3, 4), and some structures inside, for exam- 
ple in the kitchen. As for the Chapel of al-“Adra, 
the rather low position of the half-dome suggests 
that the original floor level should be situated about 
1 m below the actual floor. Yet the chapel was not 
the only part of the east side of the church that was 
saved from destruction. Visitors enter the sanctuary 
through a smaller annex room to its south, which 
has an apse as well. Parts of this room also belong 
to an earlier building phase. The older architectural 
elements of the chapel and annex room are clearly 
discernable from the outside. It is striking that the 
apse of the latter protrudes slightly, whereas the 
enclosure of the chapel is straight (Pl. 5). 

During renovation works in the annex room in 
1999, a Syriac inscription near the south entrance 
and a fragment of a painting on the west wall to 
the left of this entrance were found. Unfortunately, 
the inscription was removed immediately after its 
discovery, but the painting remained visible until 
the next refurbishment of the room in 2005. It was 
possible to pick out details of an archangel: the 
lower part of a red garment with a yellow loros-like 
strip decorated with a brown pattern and the tip of 
a grey wing (Pl. 6)9. These scant traces do not 
allow a reliable stylistic analysis, but a provisional 


38 Quoted in Zayat 1932, 224. 

For these events, see: Fawaz 1994. 
40 Huhn 1989, 183, 216, 227. 

41 Rey 1883, 292. 

42 Pringle 1998, 221. 

43 Immerzeel 2005, 156, Pl. XVIIb. 
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Pl. 3. Monastery of Our Lady, Saydnaya; south wall (author) 


dating to the late twelfth or thirteenth century is 
plausible. This suggests that this wall was once part 
of the earlier construction; it may have been a pier 
to the south of the apse, or perhaps part of the 
Chapel of the Archangel Michael that Barsky men- 
tioned. Modest though this surviving fragment is, 
its presence supports the hypothesis of an integral 
decoration programme in the church, similar to 
those in other monastic churches in the Qalamun, 
in particular Deir Mar Musa al-Habashi near Nebk 
and Deir Mar Ya qub near Qara (eleventh to thir- 
teenth century; Fig. 1)%. 

These observations on the architecture of the 
church and its annexes make clear that the present 


44 For Deir Mar Musa, see: Cruikshank Dodd 2001 and 
Stephan Westphalen's contribution to this volume of ECA; 
for Deir Mar Ya qub, see: Schmidt/Westphalen 2005. A sin- 
gle fragment in the Monastery of SS Sergius and Bacchus 
in Ma'alula, about 25 km north of Saydnaya, points to its 
church having been painted as well (Immerzeel 2005, 156). 

45 Pefia 2000, 108; Wright 1968, 498. 
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building was not built exactly on the foundations 
of the old one. Its central axis has been moved a 
few metres to the north. If there are any founda- 
tions left, the north side must be hidden under- 
neath the church floor, while the south side might 
be buried below the garden between the nine- 
teenth-century church and the south wall of the 
fortification. 


OTHER MONUMENTS IN AND NEAR SAYDNAYA 


The presence of an imposing monastery and the ora- 
tories of St George and the Prophet Elijah which 
were regularly frequented by pilgrims must have had 
far-reaching consequences to the development of 
Saydnaya and its population. One imagines that the 
city must have had lodgings, places to eat and per- 
haps even a flourishing souvenir industry, but noth- 
ing of this has come down to us. All that survives is 
an impressive number of churches and smaller 
monasteries in and near Saydnaya. In 1697 Henry 
Maudrell counted no less than sixteen sanctuaries, 
twelve of which are extant?. Although most of these 
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Pl. 4. Monastery of Our Lady, Saydnaya; main entrance (author) 
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Pl. 6. Fragment of an angel; annex room, Monastery of Our Lady, Saydnaya (author) 
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sanctuaries have been modernized, archaeological 
research might well be rewarding. 

In the past these buildings must have been abun- 
dantly decorated, but today little is left of their artis- 
tic splendor. Post-medieval reports allude to repre- 
sentations in some of them, though without giving 
any specific details. Richard Pococke noticed frag- 
mented ‘fresco paintings in the churches of St John, 
St Barbara, St Saba, and the Prophet Elijah“. John 
Madox saw representations in the churches of St 
Babylas and St Nicholas (1825), and Th. Ouspen- 
sky remarked traces in the Chapel of the Convent 
of St Thomas (1902)45. To the south of Saydnaya, 
near the road to Menin and Damascus, Alfred von 
Kremer saw remains of paintings in a ruined 
monastery or church (1850). 

The best preserved decoration is in the Cave 
Chapel of the Prophet Elijah (Mar Elias) in Ma'arat 
Saydnaya, about 6 kilometres to the southeast of the 
monastery. This cave was hold to be the place where 


Pl. 7. St Nicholas; Chapel of the Prophet Elijah, Ma'arat 
Saydnaya (author) 


Elijah hid in the desert near Damascus from the 
troops of his persecutor, Queen Jezebel, and where 
he anointed Elisha (I Kings 19:15). Hoof prints 
sculpted in the rock recall Elijah's ascension into 
heaven on his chariot drawn by fiery horses??. Here 
we find a representation of the Ascension of the 
prophet which has been dated to the eleventh cen- 
tury and a series of paintings from the late twelfth 
century or first half of the thirteenth century, thus 
contemporary to the booming of the cult of the 
Chaghoura. 'The lower zone shows a procession of 
prelates and the Virgin surrounding the altar, and 
the upper zone a number of anonymous saints and 


46 Pococke 1745, 134; see also Nasrallah 1969, 79, n. 7. 
47 Quoted in Nasrallah 1969, 79, n. 8. 

48 Nasrallah 1969, 79-80, n. 1. 

49 Von Kremer 1853, 183. 

50 Alam 1995, 18. 


Pl. 8. The Virgin with the Child; Chapel of the Prophet 
Elijah, Ma‘arat Saydnaya (author) 
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perhaps a Deisis. A large niche in the north wall is 
adorned with several saints, including Demetrius, 
George and Nicholas (Pl. 7), and the Virgin 
Enthroned with the Child on her lap (Pl. 8). The 
style of these paintings reveals the hand of a Cypriot 
artist, who was apparently allowed to work in the 
Qalamun without let or hindrance, even though 
this part of Syria was firmly in Muslim hands?!. 

Like the Monastery of Our Lady, the chapel is 
frequented by Muslims, who come here to venerate 
the enigmatic wise man al-Khidr, identified with the 
Prophet Elijah??. The age of this cult is uncertain. 
In the nineteenth century Alfred von Kremer wit- 
nessed the celebration of St Elijah's feast in Mar 
Elias on 1 August 1850. He describes the massive 
arrival of Damascene Christians and Muslims to 
attend the Mass. Some stayed overnight to visit the 
Monastery of Our Lady, others headed home on 
their donkeys, after consuming their fill of the excel- 
lent wine of the region. 

In Saydnaya itself, poorly preserved fragments 
can be seen in the Church of Saint John the Bap- 
tist, presumably the murals mentioned by Pococke, 
and in the Greek Catholic Church of St Sophia. In 
the Church of St John two columns at the south 
side, remnants of late antiquity, were thus embel- 
lished. On the westernmost column one recognizes 
Christ by his crossed halo and an open book on 
which a few Greek letters have survived (Pl. 10)*. 
The second fragment is on the next column, and 
consists of a red-brown belt and a greyish mail 
tunic, identifying this figure as a standing warrior 
saint (Pl. 11). In the second church, located to the 
south of the monastery, fragments survive in a low 
niche in the south wall of the nineteenth-century 
building that replaced the old church. This appears 
to be a passage giving access to an extant earlier con- 
struction. Its side walls reveal the images of a 
prophet on the north side (Elijah?), and Daniel 
opposite him, who is identified by the Greek 
inscription A[ANI]H A. 

The deplorable state of the murals in Saydnaya’s 
churches does not allow a detailed analysis of the 
images, but it can be estimated that all were painted 
in the twelfth or thirteenth century. Do these paint- 


5! Immerzeel 2005. 

52 Franke 2000; van Lint 2005; Meri 1999. 

33 Von Kremer 1853, 182-184. 

54 Very probably the text reads ‘I am the light of the world’. 
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Pl. 10. Fragment of Christ; 
Church of St John the Baptist, Saydnaya (author) 


ings testify not only to the flourishing of Saydnaya 
in this period, but also to its importance as a major 
centre for artistic activities in the Qalamun? 


CONCLUSIONS 


Contradictory though they are, travel reports and 
other historical sources reveal surprising details on 
the building history of the Monastery of Our Lady, 
the miraculous icon to which this famous place was 


Pl. 11. Fragment of soldier saint; 
Church of St John the Baptist, Saydnaya (author) 


much indebted, and the extent of its cult. However, 
even if the Chaghoura does still exist, it is no longer 
anything more than a blackish wooden panel with 
a strong religious value. Thus the mystery is care- 
fully kept intact, even though time has erased all 
traces of the image that was once represented on its 
surface. 

In addition to the information that visitors left 
us about the architectural history, a provisional sur- 
vey has proven rewarding, but only systematic 
archaeological research could provide more insight 
into the situation before the 1860s. It goes without 
saying that the desired field-work should not focus 
on the monastery alone; the mapping of the rem- 
nants of Saydnaya's past, which can be found scat- 
tered inside and outside the city, is a desideratum as 
well. Such research should aim to recreate the his- 
torical landscape specific to prominent oriental pil- 
grimage destinations such as Saydnaya, with the 


emphasis on its inter-religious nature. It is not too 
late, but Syrian villages and towns like Saydnaya 
are expanding swiftly. If no action is taken against 
this progressive erasing of all traces of its history, 
Saydnaya will soon live on only in the written 
memories of those who came here for devotional 
purposes. 
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A Newly Discovered Wall Painting in the Church of 
Mar Giworgis in Qaragosh, Iraq 


Since the 1970s, a considerable number of 
medieval wall paintings have come to light in 
churches and chapels in Lebanon (about thirty), 
Syria (about ten), and Egypt (about fifteen)!. 
Together with icons, illuminated manuscripts, 
woodwork and sculpture, they are the visual expo- 
nents of the flourishing Christian culture in the 
Middle East in the period from the eleventh to the 
thirteenth century. The numbers of surviving wall 
paintings are remarkably high, especially compared 
with other regions in the eastern Mediterranean. 
Moreover, with an average of approximately two 
new discoveries a year in Lebanon and Syria, this 
list is steadily increasing. In Iraq, on the other 
hand, until now, Christian wall paintings were 
either only attested in the written sources?, or lim- 
ited to some minor fragments?. 

Considering the limited number and rather frag- 
mentary state of wall paintings uncovered in Iraq so 
far, the mural which has recently come to light in 
the ruined Church of Mar Giworgis (St George) in 
Qaraqosh, located to the southeast of Mosul, is 
highly significant. It is the first relatively well pre- 
served example from the area. During rebuilding 
activities conducted at the site in 2005, a nine- 
teenth-century layer of plaster covering part of the 
interior of the church, painted with a rather crude 
representation of St George as an equestrian saint, 
was removed. From underneath the plaster appeared 
a large rendering of the Baptism of Christ. Although 
its iconography is largely in accordance with the 
common composition of the scene, some of the 
iconographical details are unusual and appear to be 
unique in Christian art. Until now, this painting 
has only been introduced briefly on the internet by 
Fr. Behnam Sony“. In the present article, an attempt 
will be made to explain the remarkable iconogra- 
phy and to provide a dating for the painting by 
means of both iconographic and stylistic analysis. 
Finally, to shed some more light on the date, atten- 
tion will also be paid to the wider historical and 


Bas SNELDERS" 


artistic context of Qaraqosh in general and the 
Church of Mar Giworgis in particular. 

Before turning to these matters, however, some 
general remarks should be made. Due to the pres- 
ent political circumstances in Iraq, it has not been 
possible to study the church and the painting in 
situ. Inadequate photographic documentation fur- 
ther hampers a thorough analysis. A series of photo- 
graphs were taken in October 2005, shortly after 
the nineteenth-century layer of plaster was taken 


* "The author would like to thank Prof. Amir Harrak (Uni- 
versity of Toronto) for providing an advance copy of his 
forthcoming Corpus of Syriac and Garshuni Inscriptions of 
Iraq; bakhdida.com for their permission to publish photo- 
graphs; Nicholas Al-Jeloo for the translation of some Ara- 
bic texts; Dr. Gertrud van Loon (University of Leiden) for 
her comments on an earlier version of this article; Kees 
Snelders for the line drawings; and Maria Sherwood-Smith 
for her help in correcting the English in the article. The 
research is funded by the Netherlands Organization for Sci- 
entific Research (NWO). 

1 Bolman 2002; Cruikshank Dodd 2001; idem 2004; 

Immerzeel 2004b; van Loon 1999; van Loon/Immerzeel 

1998; idem 1999; Schmidt/Westphalen 2005, all with fur- 

ther references. 

A summary of Arabic sources, both Christian and Muslim, 

with references to wall paintings in churches in Iraq, Turkey, 

Syria and Palestine can be found in Nasrallah 1969, 70-80. 

A more systematic compilation and study of such refer- 

ences, including those found in Syriac sources, would be a 

valuable contribution to scholarship in this field. Cf. 

Snelders, forthcoming 

3 Archaeological excavations conducted during the 1990s at 
the site of al-Chenisa (Kanisat al- Abid; ‘Church of the 
Servants’) in Takrit, for instance, brought to light small 
fragments of paintings, including isolated figures of monks, 
animal motifs, crosses and ornamental designs (Harrak 
2001, 13-14, 16, 19). Although these paintings have 
not yet been sufficiently studied and published, they may 
at least be assumed to date from before the fourteenth 
century, when Christianity had entirely disappeared from 
Takrit (Fiey 1963, 289-342; idem 1968, 110-114; Cf. 
Harrak 2001, 11). 

Sony 2005: www.bakhdida.com/FrBehnamSoni/Icon- 
markorkis.htm (accessed July 2006). 
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from the wall, and were subsequently published on 
the internet. Although these photographs are useful 
for a preliminary iconographic study, their small size 
and the general lack of detailed shots make a com- 
prehensive stylistic analysis impossible. Moreover, at 
the time of writing, the painting had not yet been 
cleaned and the dirty surface hinders detailed exam- 
ination. Therefore, the following discussion should 
be considered provisional. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CHURCH AND CHRONOLOGY 
OF THE BUILDING 


The Church of Mar Giworgis is located in the 
southern part of Qaraqosh, on the road which leads 
to the nearby Monastery of Mar Behnam?. The 
church is built of bricks and rough stones, and the 
interior and exterior of the building are covered 
with layers of plaster, of which large parts have 
flaked off. The plan of the church is simple, com- 
prising a small edifice with an eastern section, a 
nave and two aisles separated from each other by an 
arcade of solid piers (Fig. 1), with an adjoining 
courtyard on the north flanked by subsidiary build- 
ings. The nave and the aisles were originally barrel- 
vaulted. The eastern section, separated from the 
nave by a transversal wall, consists of a nearly square 
sanctuary with a straight back wall (as opposed to 
an apsidal sanctuary), surmounted by a dome, and 
two rectangular side-rooms, pastophoria. A large rec- 
tangular altar occupies the centre of the sanctuary, 
while a smaller secondary altar is placed against the 
back wall of the northern side-room. The southern 


3  Fiey 1965, 458; Harrak, forthcoming. 

6  Fiey 1965, 458; Harrak, forthcoming; Sony 2005. 

7 Harrak 2004, 100; idem, forthcoming. This was done at 
the order of the abbot of the Monastery of Mar Behnam, 
Bishop Karas, who was also the instigator behind the 
rebuilding of many of the villages churches after the 
destruction of Qaraqosh by the Persian Nadir Shah in 1743 
(Fiey 1965, 444-445, 458; Harrak, forthcoming). 

5 Harrak, forthcoming. 

° Hunt 2000b, 193, Fig. 30; Leroy 1964, 390-396, Pls 142- 
144. It is not known when this manuscript, which displays 
some Armenian influence and was probably produced in 
northern Mesopotamia, entered the Church of Mar Giwor- 
gis. Leroy mentions that, according to a now lost Arabic 
inscription, it was donated by a Kurdish prince to the 
nearby Monastery of Mar Behnam. 

10 Fiey 1965, 458. 


11 Harrak, forthcoming. 
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side-room contains a baptismal font. From the nave, 
a large rectangular doorway (Royal Gate) gives 
access to the sanctuary, while the side-rooms can be 
reached from the aisles through small pointed arch- 
ways. All three rooms are connected with one 
another by means of archways. The only entrance 
to the church is located in the north wall. 

At present, little can be said of the architectural 
history of the church, as it has not been possible to 
study the building in situ. It has been assumed that 
the first construction of the church dates back to 
the sixth or seventh century°, although this has not 
been established on the basis of any archaeological 
or written evidence. The earliest mention of the 
Church of Mar Giworgis comes from a thirteenth- 
century manuscript (see below). Other historical 
evidence relating directly to the church dates from 
more recent times. Two lengthy inscriptions, carved 
in stone and applied on the north wall of the nave, 
inform us of the digging of a well there in 1739". 
Above the entrance to the northern pastophorion, 
there is a naive rendering of St George, in blue paint 
(Pl. 1). An inscription in the same paint informs us 
that this commemorates a renovation of the church 
in 1866, which took place under the direction of a 
certain priest named Istefo®. In the course of this 
renovation, the entire structure was probably cov- 
ered with a new layer of plaster, obscuring the 
painting of the Baptism from our view. 

Apparently, the roof of the nave and the north 
aisle collapsed at some point during the twentieth 
century, thereby creating a large open space. It 
seems, however, that the roof was still left undam- 
aged when Jules Leroy and Jean-Maurice Fiey vis- 
ited the church in the 1950s and 1960s. In his cor- 
pus of illuminated Syriac manuscripts, Leroy 
discusses a late thirteenth- or early fourteenth-cen- 
tury specimen which was then still kept at the 
church?. Fiey refers to the restoration activities 
of 1866, but does not mention the painting of 
St George’. Finally, when Amir Harrak recorded 
the Syriac inscriptions preserved at the church, in 
1998-1999, the roof of the nave and the north aisle 
had already collapsed some years earlier!!. At pres- 
ent, the church is being restored by local craftsmen, 
as part of larger building and restoration activities 
in the village of Qaraqosh. Unfortunately, this work 
has not improved the very poor situation of the 
painting. The entire west section of the church has 
been pulled down in order to substitute it with a 
new structure, in the meantime leaving the mural 


Fig. 1. Ground plan 
(Adapted from Muhammad Amen 2001, Fig. on p. 197) 


constantly exposed to weather influences. The con- 
dition of the mural will decline rapidly if steps are 
not taken soon to protect it from further decay. 

The mural is located at the east end of the north 
aisle, above the small pointed doorway giving access 
to the northern pastophorion (Fig. 1, A). Assuming 
a clear correlation between the function and sym- 
bolism of this church section and the symbolism of 
its decoration, it may be postulated that this side- 
room was the place where baptisms were carried 
out, at least at the time of the painting s execution. 
The presence of a relatively modern baptismal font 
in the southern pastophorion indicates, however, that 
the site for performing the sacrament of baptism 
was relocated at some point, perhaps during one of 
the restoration programmes of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. 


Pl. 1. Church of Mar Giworgis, east wall of the nave: St George 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE WALL PAINTING 


The mural revealed underneath the nineteenth-cen- 
tury layer depicts Christ, wearing a dark-red loin- 
cloth tied around his waist, standing in the river Jor- 
dan (Pls 2-3, Fig. 2). Numerous orange fish are 
swimming in the river!?. Christ is flanked on either 
side by a rocky landscape, in which the two river- 
banks are each indicated by a zigzagging line. Part of 
the upper left section is almost entirely lost, making 
it impossible to discern Christ's facial features. 
Christ's head is turned towards the personification 
of the river standing at the lower left: the river is rep- 
resented as a youth dressed in a white knee-length 
tunic. He looks at Christ, and holds an overturned 
jar. Between the personification and Christ there is 
a platform with four steps, surmounted by a cross. 
John the Baptist stands in the landscape on the right, 
baptizing Christ with his right hand. He has mid- 
length, brownish (?) hair and a beard, and wears a 
yellowish tunic with short sleeves. Behind the Bap- 
tist, one sees two angels, one wearing an orange-red 
tunic and white mantle, and the other a white tunic 
and an orange-red mantle. Their hands are covered 
with a cloth. On the opposite side of the composi- 
tion, three other angels are turned towards Christ, 
the one in the background being the only angel who 
has survived completely (Pl. 4). They are similarly 
dressed in a tunic and mantle, with a cloth covering 
their hands, preserved only in case of the angel on 
the left. They have red hair and wings. 

Some unusual details occur in the lower part of 
the painting. In the left corner, two small women 
face towards the centre of the composition, with 
their arms raised (Pls 4-5). Each woman holds a 
small object in her right hand. The woman at the 
front is dressed in a white tunic and a red-brown 
maphorion, the veil of which seems to be furnished 
with a small cross. The woman at the back is simi- 
larly dressed, though the colours are reversed. An 
antithetically arranged pair of small figures, a man 
and a woman, are placed on the other side, in the 
lower right corner (Pl. 6). The man standing at the 
front has white hair and beard, his right hand raised 
in admiration. He is dressed in a red tunic and a 
white mantle. Behind him, the woman is shown as 
an orant, wearing a white tunic and a red maphorion. 


12 The painted area measures approximately 2.46 x 2.46 m 
(Sony 2005). 
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All four of these small figures are adorned with a 
nimbus. Finally, the entire scene is bordered under- 
neath by a frieze filled with an intricate ornamental 
design, consisting of a continuous white interlace 
pattern and grey scrolling stems with hooked leaves 


(PL 7). 


Pl. 2. Church of Mar Giworgis, east wall of the nave: 
Baptism of Christ 
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Pl. 3. Church of Mar Giworgis, east wall of the nave: 
Baptism of Christ 


Fig. 2. Line drawing of the Baptism of Christ 


ICONOGRAPHICAL ANALYSIS 


The representation of the Baptism of Christ is 
largely in accordance with the common composi- 
tion of the scene, with Christ standing in the river 
Jordan, flanked by a group of figures on either side 
turning towards him. First represented in the third 
century, the Baptism had assumed its basic icono- 
graphical schema by the sixth century: Christ stand- 
ing in the water frontally or in profile; John the 
Baptist on one side, angels on the other; the ray of 
light and the dove descending from the heavens; the 
personification of the river Jordan below. Except for 
some minor modifications and additions, some of 
which will be discussed below, the composition 
remained virtually unchanged throughout the cen- 
turies. As the general development of the theme has 
been outlined frequently and its basic constituent 
elements are well known’, the following discussion 
will be limited largely to those iconographic details 
which may be indicative of a date. Further atten- 
tion will be paid to the features that differ from the 
usual renderings of the theme, i.e. the two groups 
of subsidiary figures which are included in the lower 
part of the painting. Before discussing these mat- 
ters, however, a more general observation should be 
made concerning the distribution of the different 
protagonists. 

One remarkable feature is the position of Christ 
in relation to John the Baptist; instead of turning 


towards the latter, Christ faces the three angels on 
the opposite bank. Furthermore, in contrast to the 
more common Byzantine arrangement, the Baptist 
is placed on the right, at Christ's left hand. This 
reversal of the usual disposition appears to have 
enjoyed a certain amount of popularity in thir- 
teenth-century Syriac manuscripts, in which it is 
featured three times. One of these examples is a lec- 
tionary made at the Monastery of Mar Mattai near 
Mosul (Vat. Syr. 559), dating from 1220 or 126014. 
Erica Cruikshank Dodd has suggested that this 
reverse composition is a typical exponent of an East- 
ern Christian iconographical tradition. It should 
be observed, on the other hand, that the reversal as 
such is by no means confined to Eastern Christian 
examples of the Baptism. Given that it already fea- 
tured in a significant number of eleventh- and 
twelfth-century Byzantine renderings of the scene, 
both in monumental and minor art!®, one should 
not exclude the possibility that it re-entered East- 
ern Christian art through Byzantine models func- 
tioning as intermediaries. Although it is impossible 
to trace the lines by which this particular type was 
transmitted, it nevertheless appears that the posi- 
tioning of John the Baptist in relation to Christ, 
either to his left or to his right, should not be 
accorded too much weight, especially in view of the 


13 An abundant body of literature exists on the iconography 
of the Baptism of Christ. Fundamental studies include: 
Hadermann-Misguich 1975, 120-130; Lafontaine-Dosogne 
1989; Millet 1961, 170-185; Mouriki 1985, 122-126; idem 
1995; Nicolaidés 1996, 83-87; Ristow 1957; idem 1965; 
Schiller 1966, 137-146; Walter 1980, 8-25; Wessel 1988. 

14 Fol. 262r: Leroy 1964, 284-285. On the two different read- 
ings of the date mentioned in the manuscripts colophon, 
see Hunt 2005, 201 n. 48. C£. London, British Library, 
Ms. Add. 7170, ca 1220, fol. 30r (Leroy 1964, 304); Paris, 
Bibliothèque Nationale, Ms. Syr. 355, ca 1200, fol. 2v 
(Leroy 1964, 269, Pl. 67,1). A similar arrangement is found 
in a wall painting in the (Maronite?) Cave Chapel of Sayyi- 
dat ad-Darr in Becharreh, Lebanon, which dates from either 
the late twelfth or early thirteenth century (Cruikshank 
Dodd 2004, 46, 48, Pls XXXIII, 11.2-4, who argues for a 
thirteenth-century dating; Hélou 2003, 124, Fig. 10; idem 
2006, 61, Pl. 9). 

15 Cruikshank Dodd 2004, 46-48. 

Byzantine examples featuring John the Baptist on the right, 

at Christ's left hand, include the Baptism mosaic at Hosios 

Lukas in Central Greece (Diez/Demus 1931, 57-60, Fig. 6), 

and a wall painting in the Church of the Holy Apostles at 

Perachorio, Cyprus (Megaw/Hawkins 1962, 321, Fig. 35). 

C£. the examples listed by Millet 1961, 180-182, Figs 141- 

143. 
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fact that both arrangements were already inter- 
changeable in the Early Christian period". 
Turning to a discussion of the various icono- 
graphic details featured in the painting, the person- 
ification of the river Jordan is presented here as a 
beardless adolescent, looking up at Christ and 
holding an overturned jar. In Byzantine art, he is 
usually shown as an old man with a beard, a rem- 
iniscence of the river god of Antiquity, featured 
either as a reclining figure leaning against an over- 
turned amphora, or turning away in fright. Accord- 
ing to Doula Mouriki, the rendering of the river as 
a youth also has a basis in an ancient tradition, but 


17 For instance, in the Neonian Baptistery (ca 451) in 
Ravenna, John the Baptist is placed on the left of Christ, 
while in the nearby Arian Baptistery (first quarter of the 
sixth century) he stands to the right (Kostof 1965, 86, Figs 
43, 136). In the corpus of lead ampullae from Palestine 
(sixth to seventh century), the Baptist is featured in both 
positions; for instance, to the left of Christ on Monza, 
Cathedral, no. 2 (Grabar 1958, 19, Pls V-VI), and on Bob- 
bio, Church of St Colombano, no. 19 (Grabar 1958, 42, 
Pl. L). He stands on the right on the following pieces 
(among others): Bonn, EJ. Dölger-Institut, nos 131-132 
(Engemann 1973, 13-14, 16, Pls 1a, 2a); Berlin, Staatliche 
Museen, Frühchristliche-byzantinische Sammlung, ampulla 
no. 2 (Engemann 1973, 16, Pl. 8e). 

18 Mouriki 1985, 123-124. An early example is found on a 
sixth-century ivory panel from the Throne of Bishop Max- 
imian in Ravenna, Museo Arcivescovile (Ristow 1957, 124- 
125, Fig. 4; idem 1965, Fig. 10). 

19 Kitzinger 1992, 46, Figs 180-183. 

20 Hadermann-Misguich 1975, 130, Fig. 55. Further exam- 
ples are listed in Mouriki 1985, 124. 

?! Jolivet-Levy 2001, 173, Fig. 11. 

22 Personifications of the river Jordan are found, however, in 

the Baptism scenes painted in two chapels at the Monastery 

of St Apollo in Bawit, which are roughly dated between the 

fifth and seventh century: in Chapel XVII (Bolman 2001, 

46, Fig. 16; Clédat 1904, 77, Pl. XLV, 2), and Chapel XXX 

(Badawy 1978, 252, Fig. 4.29; Clédat 1916, Pl. IV; Zibawi 

2003, 77, Pl. 83). In the former painting, the personifica- 

tion of the river is depicted as a naked woman who is seen, 

together with a small male swimmer holding a disk oppo- 
site her, at the feet of Christ. 

The term ‘Greater Syria’ is used here to indicate the region 

which, in the period under discussion, was the cultural area 

of Syria, i.e. modern Syria, Lebanon, Palestine, Jordan, parts 
of Turkey, and Iraq. 

24 Fol. 55: Leroy 1964, 372, Pl. 128,2. C£. Doumato 1999, 
247-248, Fig. 1. 

25 Hadermann-Misguich 1975, 128-129; Lafontaine-Dosogne 
1989, 55-56; Millet 1961, 178; Mouriki 1985, 135; Nico- 
laidés 1996, 85. 

26 Hadermann-Misguich 1975, 129. 

7 Helou 2003, 101-131, Fig. 2; idem 2006, 58-62, Pl. 7; 
Immerzeel 2004a, 49-51, Pl. 24. 
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one which was ‘...much less common than the one 
which prescribes the personification as a mature 
man’!®. Examples of the personification of the river 
Jordan without a beard are found in the Capella 
Palatina in Palermo (mid-twelfth century)’, the 
Church of St George in Kurbinovo (1191) on 
Cyprus, and in several wall paintings in Cap- 
padocia, where he is frequently shown blowing a 
horn?!. The state of preservation of any medieval 
murals showing the Baptism which have survived 
in Egypt”? or Greater Syria? is so poor that it is 
impossible to tell whether the personification of 
the river Jordan was originally depicted. He is not 
featured in any surviving Coptic manuscripts, and 
the only Syriac example is the lectionary written 
by Bishop Dioscorus Theodorus (ca 1250), which 
is now in the Library of the Church of the Forty 
Martyrs in Mardin. In this manuscript he is even 
featured twice, to the left and right of Christ. The 
personification on the left is a bearded man, who 
appears to be swimming and holds an overturned 
jug; the one on the right, who holds an upright 
jug, is rendered as an old man in an attitude of 
fear. He has started to run away from Christ, his 
body abruptly turning, but his gaze still fixed on 
him. 

Several particular iconographic details in the Bap- 
tism painting may perhaps be useful in establishing 
the date of its execution. First, there is the number 
of attending angels, whose hands are covered with a 
robe in which to wrap the naked body of Christ. 
Although the inclusion of more than two angels is 
already encountered in a few representations of the 
Baptism from the tenth and eleventh century, it 
became widespread in Byzantine art in the twelfth, 
with a preference for a total of three angels, proba- 
bly as a reference to the three main hierarchies?>. In 
addition, numerous examples include four angels, 
generally grouped together on one side of the river 
Jordan, opposite John the Baptist. Sometimes the 
number of angels is increased still further, as, for 
instance, on the reverse of the thirteenth-century 
bilateral icon preserved in the Monastery of Our 
Lady in Kaftun, Lebanon, which shows a group of 
six angels”. The fact that there are five attending 
angels in the Church of Mar Giworgis, therefore, 
makes it most unlikely that the painting dates from 
before the twelfth century. 

Another important detail perhaps indicative of 
a date is the fish swimming in the river Jordan. 
As regards the provenance of these particular genre 


elements in the Baptism, Cruikshank Dodd pro- 
poses a Coptic or Syrian origin?*. Her suggestion 
finds support in a fifth- to seventh-century wall 
painting of the scene from Chapel XXX at the 
Monastery of St Apollo in Bawit, Egypt, which fea- 
tures both the personification of the river and four 
fish and a crab in the river. Apart from this sin- 
gular early occurrence, fish are extremely rare in 
early-medieval depictions of the scene. It is not until 
the late twelfth and early thirteenth century that 
they become more common in both Syriac?? and 
Coptic manuscripts?!, and simultaneously make 
their appearance in Byzantine monumental art”. 
Susan Boyd has argued that the fish only became a 
traditional element of the Baptism scene towards 
the middle of the thirteenth century. Perhaps the 
inclusion of fish in the Baptism painting at the 
Church of Mar Giworgis was part of the same 
development. 

The inclusion of a cross on top of a stepped plat- 
form, finally, is familiar from Byzantine art, where it 
is often included within the Baptism scene from the 
eleventh century onwards. This is a reference to the 
marble column surmounted by a cross that was 
erected at the site in the river Jordan where the Bap- 
tism was traditionally held to have taken place?*. One 
of the earliest renderings of this topographical motif 
can be found in the Menologion of Basil II (Ms. Vat. 
Cod. Gr. 1630, fol. 299), a Constantinopolitan work 
dating from around 1000, in which it is still only a 
minor detail. This new iconographical motif is fea- 
tured more prominently in the Baptism mosaic at 
Hosios Lukas (first half of the eleventh century)?. 
Strikingly, this locus sanctus motif is not depicted in 
Coptic manuscripts, and it is featured only once in 
the corpus of Syriac manuscripts?6. 

In sum, the motifs described above are largely 
consistent with Byzantine renderings of the Baptism 
dating from the twelfth and thirteenth century. It 
is more problematic, however, to interpret the four 
small subsidiary figures in the lower section of the 
composition and pinpoint their iconographical 
source. The fact that they are each provided with a 
nimbus excludes the possibility of them being 
donors. Unfortunately, no traces have been found 
of inscriptions which could have identified these fig- 
ures. Interpretation is further hampered by the com- 
plete lack of reference material, for it appears that 
this is the only example of this particular iconogra- 
phy that has come down to us. Moreover, as no 
other murals seem to have been preserved in the 


Pl. 4. Detail of the Baptism of Christ 
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Cruikshank Dodd 2004, 47. 

The painting has only come down to us in a watercolour 
copy: Badawy 1978, 252, Fig. 4.29; Clédat 1916, Pl. IV; 
Zibawi 2003, 77, Pl. 83. 

London, British Library, Ms. Add. 7169, twelfth/thirteenth 
century, fol. 9r (Leroy 1964, 351, Pl. 212,1); Paris, Biblio- 
théque Nationale, Ms. Syr. 355, ca 1200, fol. 2v (Leroy 
1964, 269, Pl. 67,1); Vatican Library, Ms. Syr. 559, 1220 
or 1260, fol. 26r (Leroy 1964, 284-285, Pl. 79,1); Mardin, 
Church of the Forty Martyrs, ca 1250 (Leroy 1964, 372, 
Pl. 128,2). 

Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Ms. Copte 13, AD 
1179/1180, fol. 8v (Leroy 1974, Pl. 46,1); Paris, Institut 
Catholique, Ms. Copte-Arabe 1, AD 1249/1250, fol. 66r 
(Leroy 1974, Pls E 84). 

E.g.: Church of Panagia Amasgou in Monagri, Cyprus, ca 
1192-1235 (Boyd 1974, 296-298, Fig. 24); Kars Kilise in 
Cappadocia, 1212 (Restle 1967, III, Fig. 472). 

Boyd 1974, 298. 

Diez/Demus 1931, 58, n. 3; Engemann 1973, 19, n. 103; 
Ristow 1965, 50-54. 

Diez/Demus 1931, Fig. 6. Other examples are listed by 
Engemann 1973, n. 105, Pls 14b, 15a-b. 

Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Ms. Syr. 355, ca 1200, 
fol. 2v (Leroy 1964, 269, Pl. 67,1; Ristow 1965, Fig. 25). 
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Pl. 5. Detail of the Baptism of Christ 


church (or have yet been uncovered, in any case?”), 
it is impossible to determine whether the Baptism 
painting was part of a larger decoration programme 
that might provide additional clues. 

So how should one interpret these figures and 
what is the exact meaning of the composition? 
Three different approaches, which will be explored 
consecutively in the following sections, may lead to 
a satisfactory answer: first, considering the various 
subsidiary motifs which are often included within 
the imagery of the Baptism of Christ; second, 
reviewing the scenes from the Christological cycle 
to which the Baptism is often related, both symbol- 
ically and visually; third, studying possible literary 
sources. This latter approach may prove particularly 
fruitful in elucidating the inclusion of these motifs, 
because the inspiration for this compilation may 
originate in liturgical practice associated with bap- 
tism, e.g. the performance of baptism in the con- 
text of the liturgical celebration of Faster. 


Frequently recurring subsidiary figures 
Aside from the standard protagonists of the Baptism, 


there are several other figures that frequently com- 
plement the theme. These include the two apostles 


37 Slight traces of wall painting appear to be visible to the left 
and right of the small archway leading into the northern 
pastophorion, underneath the nineteenth-century layer of 
plaster (Pl. 2). 

38 Mouriki 1985, 126; Nicolaidés 1996, 87. 

39 On this trend, see: Eastmond 2004, 131-134; Gouma- 
Peterson 1984-1985, 54-57. 
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Pl. 7. Detail of the Baptism of Christ 


who, especially from the eleventh century onwards, 
are regularly depicted behind a hill on the upper left 
side of the scene. They are usually characterized as 
the disciples John and Andrew, who participated in 
the Third Witnessing of Christ by John the Baptist 
(John 1:35-43)38. In thirteenth-century Byzantine 
art, following the general trend towards the increase 
of narrative detail?, the Baptism was often expanded 


with numerous other subsidiary figures. This narra- 
tive elaboration mainly involved the inclusion of 
bystanders, such as boys undressing and swimming 
in the river, as well as the multiplication of men and 
women watching the various episodes of the scene. 
Although the accumulation of narrative detail in the 
Baptism scene was already established in the Mid- 
dle Byzantine period, it would finally reach its peak 
in the fourteenth century, in large baptismal cycles 
consisting of a central Baptism, surrounded by sev- 
eral other subjects relating either to baptism in gen- 
eral, or to John the Baptist". 

Unfortunately, the subsidiary figures featured in 
the known versions of the Baptism do not provide 
us with any distinct parallels for the four small fig- 
ures in the lower part of the painting. It may nev- 
ertheless be postulated that the intricate rendering 
of the Baptism at the Church of Mar Giworgis as 
such accords well with the general tendency towards 
constructing more sophisticated compositions 
through the addition of secondary detail and nar- 
rative elements, which would eventually reach its 
apogee in the elaborate versions of the late Byzan- 
tine period. This, in turn, would imply the avail- 
ability of models that reflected current develop- 
ments in Byzantine painting. A detailed estimation 
of Byzantine influence on the artistic tradition of 
northern Mesopotamia falls outside the scope of the 
present study. However, there is evidence that dur- 
ing this period Byzantine artists occasionally worked 
in the Mosul area (see below), while Byzantine 
influence on local manuscript illumination is well- 
attested*?. Assuming that this particular rendering 
of the Baptism originates in Byzantine art, the mat- 
ter of how to interpret the four subsidiary figures 
still remains to be determined. A short discussion 
of the scene with which the Baptism is traditionally 
most often associated, as well as the Byzantine litur- 
gical tradition surrounding baptism (areas which 
will prove to be closely related) will be helpful in 
explaining the intricate iconography. 


Baptism and Resurrection of Christ 


In Byzantine art, the representation of the Baptism 
of Christ, the classical image for the feast of the 
Epiphany, is most often related visually with the 
Anastasis, also known as Christ's Descent into Hell, 
the image for Easter. The strong visual link between 
the Baptism and the Anastasis is not surprising, 
given the distinct symbolic correspondence between 


the two themes. From the eighth century onwards, 
the Anastasis was the most important pictorial sym- 
bol of the resurrection of Christ; but the Baptism, 
too, besides revealing Christ's divinity and being a 
symbol of rebirth, was also traditionally considered 
a symbol of his death and resurrection. In addition, 
the baptismal rite itself was perceived as a dying and 
rising in Christ. According to St Paul, the neophyte 
was granted the remission of his sins and admitted 
into the community of the earthly Church by par- 
ticipating in Christs entombment and resurrection 
through baptism: ‘Do you not know that all of us 
who have been baptized into Christ Jesus were bap- 
tized into his death? We were buried therefore with 
him by baptism into death, so that as Christ was 
raised from the dead by the glory of the Father, we 
too might walk in newness of life’ (Rom. 6:3-4). 

The thematic association between baptism and 
resurrection was effectively evoked in the Easter 
liturgy. According to the Constantinopolitan tradi- 
tion of the Middle Byzantine period, the sacrament 
of baptism was the focal point of the first part of 
the Easter Vigil, which was appropriately concluded 
by the reading of Romans 6:3-11. The second part 
was entirely devoted to the theme of the resurrec- 
tion?, This practice can be traced back to at least 
the fourth century. Several early documents show 
that the rite of baptism played an important role in 
the celebration of Easter in Jerusalem. For instance, 
Egerias pilgrimage account (383-385) testifies that 
in Jerusalem, the baptismal rite was performed at 
the moment of Christ's resurrection at dawn on 
Easter Sunday“. In fact, in the early period, Easter 
was deemed the most appropriate moment for per- 
forming baptisms, because of its resurrectional sym- 
bolism^. Although Romans 6:3-11 was initially not 


^9 Mouriki 1985, 124-125; idem 1995. 

^! For instance, in the Catholicon of the Chilandar Monastery, 

Mount Athos (Underwood 1975, 273-274, Fig. 9); the 

Church of Bogorodica Ljeviska, Prizren, Serbia (Under- 

wood 1975, 274-275, Figs 10a-b); the Afendiko in the 

Monastery of the Brontochion in Mistra, Greece, 

1311/1312-1322 (Mouriki 1995, 311-313, Fig. 1); the Old 

Metropolis in Veria, ca 1310-1320 (Mouriki 1995, 313- 
314, Figs 6-11). C£. Mouriki 1995, 315, n. 17. 

42 For instance, see: Grabar 2005, 29-34; Hunt 2000b, 154- 
183. 

^5 Bertoniére 1972, 132-139; Kartsonis 1986, 156, 175. 

44 Egeria 38, 45-47: edition and translation by Wilkinson 
1999, 157, 161-163, cf. 57-59; Kartsonis 1986, 175; 
Wharton 1992, 317, 320. 

45 Kartsonis 1986, 175; Wharton 1992, 319. 
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featured in the series of readings for the Vigil in the 
Jerusalem tradition, it would eventually be incorpo- 
rated due to Constantinopolitan influence, proba- 
bly around the seventh or eighth century“. Besides 
its evocation in the Easter liturgy, the relationship 
between baptism and resurrection was fully explored 
in the mystagogical interpretations of the baptismal 
rite itself. 

By the fourth century, the tendency to associate 
various parts of the liturgy with different episodes 
in the life of Christ had become widespread. As 
far as the baptismal ceremonies are concerned, for 
most early commentators the Pauline theology of 
death and resurrection constituted their principle 
means for interpreting the successive stages of the 
baptismal service. An illustrative example is the 
instruction on the meaning of the mystery of bap- 
tism by Cyril of Jerusalem (d. 387), delivered to the 
neophytes during Easter week, after they had been 
baptized on the night of Holy Saturday. Cyril's Mys- 
tagogical Catecheses were read in the Holy Church 
of the Sepulchre, i.e. at the very spot where Christ 
was buried, and it was this baptismal instruction 
that was recorded by Egeria when she witnessed the 
paschal liturgy in Jerusalem“. In relating the 
Pauline theology of baptism from Romans 6 to the 
liturgical ceremony at Jerusalem, Cyril interprets the 
performance of the baptismal rite as a direct imita- 
tion of the death, burial and resurrection of Christ. 
He likens the movement to the font with the car- 
rying of Christ from the cross to the sepulchre, the 
triple immersion in the water with the three days 
Christ spent in the tomb, and the emergence from 
the font with the resurrection. Accordingly, the font 
itself is equated with the tomb of Christ. 


46 Bertoniére 1972, 61, 67. 

47 Varghese 2004, 17-19. 

48 Wilkinson 1999, 57. 

^ Riley 1974, 228-242. 

50 Riley 1974, 242-298. 

51 Connoly/Codrington 1913, 14. 

? Aytoun 1973, 11-13. 

53 Brock 1979, 81. 

54 Kohlhaas 1959, 35. 

55 Brock 1991, 191. C£ Buchan 2004, 232-257; McDonnell 
1995; idem 1996, 156-170; Rousseau 1951-1952, all with 
further references. 

56 Kartsonis 1986, 175-176. 

57 Berlin, Staatliche Museen, inv. no. 6697 (destroyed during 
World War II): Engemann 1973, 16, Pls 8e-£ Kartsonis 
1986, 175. 

58 Bertoniére 1972, 60, 112; Hunt 2000a, 150. 
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The idea of Christian baptism as an imitation of 
Christ's death and resurrection was also developed 
in the commentaries of John Chrysostom (d. 407), 
Theodore of Mopsuestia (d. 428), and, in the West, 
by Ambrose of Milan (d. 397)°°. Considering that 
the mural under discussion is painted within a Syr- 
ian Orthodox church, it is important to note that 
the same symbolic imagery is found in the com- 
mentaries on the baptismal rite by West Syrian (or 
Syrian Orthodox) authors, such as George, bishop 
of the Arab tribes (d. 724)5!, Moses bar Kepha 
(d. 903)°?, Dionysius bar Salibi (d. 1171)°3, and 
Barhebraeus (d. 1286)°*. They invariably adopted 
the Pauline view in explaining the baptismal act, 
describing it as a death, burial and resurrection. As 
argued by Sebastian Brock, the fusion of the two 
themes can be explained from the fact that the 
liturgy is set in sacred time instead of historical 
time. This means that events with the same salva- 
tional content can coincide in sacred time even 
though they are separated within the temporal 
sequence of historical time. Brock points out that 
within this framework, many parallels can be found 
between the purpose of the Baptism of Christ and 
the Resurrection. 

As mentioned above, baptism and resurrection 
were not only associated with one another liturgi- 
cally and theologically, but also visually. In her fun- 
damental study on the development of the iconog- 
raphy of the Anastasis, Anna Kartsonis argues that 
the visual alignment of the Baptism and Anastasis 
is indeed the result of the liturgical practices sur- 
rounding the celebration of Easter: "The alignment 
of the two images reflected the parallel performance 
of Baptism and Anastasis in the Easter Vigil. The 
rite of the baptism typified the burial of original sin 
and opened the road to redemption for those that 
received 1656. An indication that the link between 
the two themes already found its pictorial expres- 
sion in the pre-Iconoclastic period can be found in 
a lead ampulla from Palestine (sixth to seventh cen- 
tury) formerly preserved in Berlin, which features 
the Baptism of Christ on one side, and the Cruci- 
fixion and the Women at the Tomb on the other”. 
Here one should bear in mind that in the Early 
Christian and Byzantine world, the representation 
of the Women at the Tomb was the most important 
prototype of the Resurrection. Significantly, the 
Easter Vigil had the corresponding text (Matt. 28:1- 
20) as its main New- Testament reading, after the 
sacrament of baptism had taken place®. 


By the eighth century, the role of the scene of 
the Women at the Tomb as the reference to the Res- 
urrection of Christ was taken over by the Anastasis, 
with which the Baptism was from then on conve- 
niently allied. Examples of the pairing of these 
themes are featured in a considerable number of 
Middle Byzantine works of art dating from the 
ninth to the thirteenth century, both in minor and 
monumental art. These include a number of Con- 
stantinopolitan ivories and phylacteries (ninth to 
eleventh century)‘, a tenth-century icon at the 
Monastery of St Catherine on Mount Sinai?!, the 
mosaics in the Katholikon of Nea Moni on Chios 
(1042-1056)9, several wall paintings in Cappado- 
cia, such as those in the Cavusin Dovecote (ca 963- 
964)% and Carikili Kilise (second half of the twelfth 
century)‘, and the murals in the Church of Pana- 
gia tou Arakou in Lagoudera on the island of 
Cyprus (1192). 

At this stage of the discussion, it should be 
observed that both in Greater Syria and Coptic 
Egypt, the Baptism is never directly paired with the 
Anastasis or the Women at the Tomb, either in 
monumental or minor art‘. The only exception 
presently known is the decoration programme at the 
Church of St Phocas (Mar Fauqa) in Amiun, 
Lebanon, where the Baptism is painted on the sec- 
ond layer of the west side of the northern pier, in 
front of the apse, which features the Anastasis (layer 
1)67. At first sight, one might be inclined to explain 
this exceptional pairing from the distinct religious 
context in which it has been preserved. The Church 
of St Phocas appears always to have been of the 
Byzantine Orthodox (Melkite) denomination, as it 
is today. Accordingly, one might posit that the 
pairing of the Baptism and Anastasis in this partic- 
ular context was the result of direct Byzantine influ- 
ence on the iconography. Closer inspection makes 
this highly unlikely, however. First of all, the scenes 
are painted on two different layers: whereas the 
Anastasis was painted by a Byzantine artist, perhaps 
from Cyprus, in the late twelfth or early thirteenth 
century, the Baptism was probably executed by a 
local artist somewhat later in the thirteenth century. 
Moreover, even though the Baptism and the Anas- 
tasis are now the only two Christological scenes in 
the decoration programme, which consists other- 
wise of representations of saints and Christ in iso- 
lation, much of the original decoration programme 
has been lost. Furthermore, the location of the 
Anastasis in the central apse appears to have more 


affinities with local decoration programmes. This 
disposition is unknown in Byzantine church deco- 
ration, where the scene is usually featured in the 
nave as part of the twelve scenes of the festival cycle 
(Dodekaorton). The rare occurrence of this image in 


5 Kartsonis 1986, 78, 134. 

60 Examples are listed by Kartsonis 1986, 175-177, Figs 25a-b, 
26a-b, 69-70; Nicolaidés 1996, 88, n. 779. 

9! Kartsonis 1986, 174, 176, Fig. 63; Weitzmann 1967, cat. 
no. B.55. 

62 Kartsonis 1986, 215, Fig. 81; Mouriki 1985, Pls 130-131. 

63 Jolivet-Lévy 1991, 15; Kartsonis 1986, 173-177, Fig. 65; 
Restle 1967, III, no. XXVI, Fig. 302. 

64 Restle 1967, IL, no. XXI, Figs 210-211. 

55 Nicolaidés 1996, 88, Pl. 2, Fig. 67. 

The Anastasis does not seem to have been a very popular 

iconographical subject in Coptic art; the image has not 

been preserved in either wall paintings, or manuscript illu- 
minations. In the Coptic context, the Anastasis is only 
encountered on a carved wooden panel from a screen in the 

Church of al-Mu'allaqa in Old Cairo, ca 1300 (Hunt 1998, 

309-310, Fig. 9) and on several icons which, according to 

Zuzana Skalova, were painted by Byzantine-trained Coptic 

artists: e.g. a thirteenth-century icon in Deir al-Surian 

in the Wadi al-Natrun, Egypt (Skalova/Gabra 2006, 119, 

Ill. 35); and an icon beam decorated with the Seven Major 

Feasts from the Church of the Holy Virgin in Harat 

Zuwayla, Cairo, ca 1200 (Skalova/Gabra 2006, 118, cat. 

no. 17). In Egypt, the theme is found more often within a 

Byzantine Orthodox context. In addition to the tenth-cen- 

tury specimen referred to above (see n. 61), which shows 

the Anastasis and the Baptism in conjunction, several Mid- 

dle and Late Byzantine icons and templon beams in the 

Monastery of St Catherine at Mount Sinai display the Anas- 

tasis and the Baptism as part of the Dodekaorton (Mouriki, 

1990, 105-108, 121, Figs 28, 72; Skalova/Gabra 2006, 88- 

89, Ill. 27, Appendix no. 5). The Anastasis is also featured 

in a late thirteenth-century miniature from an Arabic 

Gospel book (incorporated into a later manuscript dated to 

AD 1331: Leiden, University Library, Or. 1571, fol. 195v), 

which, according to Hunt, was painted by a Syrian artist at 

Mount Sinai (Hunt 2000b, 184-189, Fig. 17). 

97 Cruikshank Dodd (2004, 82-83, Pls 1.27-1.28, Figs 1.2- 
1.3) has suggested that the image displays a naked male fig- 
ure being tempted by a small demon on the right. Recent 
analysis has shown, however, that the supposed demon is 
furnished with a nimbus, and is part of a rendering of the 
Virgin and Child painted underneath the Baptism (personal 
communication by Mat Immerzeel). C£. Nordiguian/Voisin 
1999, 364, color plates on 286. Stephan Westphalen 
hypothesizes that the Anastasis may originally have been 
included in the partly preserved cycle of paintings from the 
life of Christ in the Chapel of Mar Ya qub (first half of the 
eleventh century), a Byzantine Orthodox (Melkite) strong- 
hold in Syria (Schmidt/Westphalen 2005, 89). A direct con- 
nection between the two themes can be excluded however; 
if the Anastasis was indeed depicted, it would have been sit- 
uated on the north wall, while the Baptism is located on 
the west wall. 

68 Immerzeel 2004b, 24. 
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the apse, which is also encountered in the Church 
of Abu Gosh (ca 1170) near Jerusalem?, may be 
due to influence of the (now lost) eleventh-century 
mosaic of the Anastasis in the main apse of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem’®. On 
the other hand, one should not exclude the possi- 
bility that the choice for including the Anastasis and 
the Baptism was governed by the main functions of 
the Church of St Phocas itself. There are strong 
indications, both in the architecture of the church 
and the lay-out of its decoration programme, that 
it was particularly used for funerary and baptismal 
purposes’. 

As far as the Byzantine tradition is concerned, 
the strong thematic affiliation between the Baptism 
and the Anastasis did not result only in the mere 
juxtaposition of the themes, but also initiated the 
exchange of compositional elements and icono- 
graphical motifs. In this respect, the most striking 
example is perhaps the distinct parallelism, which 
is often encountered between the jagged rocky out- 
line of the banks of the river Jordan and the open- 
ing of Hades". This topographical similarity con- 
stitutes a visual reminder that Christ's immersion 
in the river of death is analogous to his descent into 
Hell. Especially in versions portraying the Jordan 
as the waters of Death, for instance through the 
inclusion of dragons and snakes (evoking Psalm 
73:13-14), Christ's descent into the river Jordan 


© Kühnel 1988, 153-155, Pls XL-XLI. 

70 Cruikshank Dodd 2004, 40; Kühnel 1988, 155. 

7! Personal communication by Mat Immerzeel. 

72 Schiller 1966, 145. 

73 ODB, II, 1220; Schiller 1966, 146-147; Wessel 1988, 
esp. 379-381. Early examples include several Psalters with 
marginal decorations in which Psalm 73:14 is accompanied 
with an illustration of a dragon beneath the Baptism, 
e.g. in the Chloudof Psalter, Moscow, Historical Museum, 
Cod. Gr. 129, ninth century (Schiller 1966, Fig. 359). 
Similar representations were also developed in the West. 
For instance, one of the panels from the wooden doors 
(ca 1060) in the Church of St Mary at the Capitol in 
Cologne, depicts the Baptism with Christ standing on a 
dragon (Laptas 1999, 234, Fig. 5). 

74 Lafontaine-Dosogne 1989, 56, Fig. 11; Millet 1961, 198, 
Fig. 171: Milošević 1989, 52, Fig. 29; Wessel 1988, 380- 
381. 

75 Kartsonis 1986, 172-173. 

7° On the iconography of the Women at the Tomb, see: 
Kartsonis 1986, 19-24; Millet 1961, 517-540; Vilette 
1957, 59-87. 

7 Leroy 1964, 382; Millet 1961, 517. 

75 Mathews/Sanjian 1991, 115-117. 
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becomes a figure of his sojourn in Hell’. This idea 
is even developed more fully in late-Byzantine ren- 
derings of the Baptism in which the motif of the 
broken gates of Hades, which have fallen in the 
shape of a cross, features prominently in the Jor- 
dan where it is placed under Christs feet. A good 
example is the wall painting at the Monastery of 
Gračanica in Serbia (late fourteenth century)/4. In 
borrowing the gates from the Anastasis, the com- 
piler of this composition has ingeniously fused the 
descent into the Jordan with the descent into Hell. 
In turn, the link between the two themes is estab- 
lished even more naturally within the Anastasis 
through the addition of John the Baptist, who 
forms an integral part of the theme from the tenth 
century onwards. Kartsonis argues that his inclu- 
sion may be due, at least in part, to the liturgical 
association between baptism and resurrection, 
emphasizing that John's appearance in any given 
composition inherently brings to mind the Baptism 
of Christ?. Now, bearing this strong symbolical, 
liturgical and visual relationship between baptism 
and resurrection in mind, let us turn again to the 
iconography of the Baptism painting in the Church 
of Mar Giworgis. 


An accumulation of resurrectional symbolism 


An important clue to the interpretation of the two 
women in the lower left corner of the mural is pro- 
vided by the vessels that they carry in their right 
hands (Pl. 4). These attributes clearly associate them 
with the women who brought spices and ointment 
to Christ's tomb on Easter Sunday morning, who 
are known better as the Myrophores or the Women 
at the Tomb/6. Although the Holy Women are also 
included in other themes, such as the Chairete and 
the Crucifixion, in those scenes they are commonly 
depicted without vessels. It has often been argued 
that in Byzantine and Eastern Christian art the rep- 
resentation of the Women at the Tomb is usually 
confined to two women, because of the more 
important position of Matthew 28:1-10 in many 
eastern liturgies, while the West favours three 
women, in accordance with Mark 16:1-1077. 
Thomas Mathews has shown that this geographical 
division cannot be maintained, pointing out that 
Armenian iconography commonly represents three 
women at the tomb in accordance with the Armen- 
ian liturgy which uses Mark for Easter”®. Although 
the Armenian material thus appears to confirm a 


liturgical connection, the occurrence of three women 
in the scene at Deir Mar Musa al-Habashi in Syria 
(layer 2; AD 1095: see the contribution of Stephan 
Westphalen in the present volume), and Deir Anba 
Antonius (late thirteenth century) near the Red Sea 
in Egypt” shows that one cannot make clear-cut dis- 
tinctions. 

Although the various accounts of the events of 
Easter Sunday in the Gospels do not mention the 
Virgin Mary, from the sixth century onwards one 
of the women tends to be characterized as Christ's 
mother, drawing on the allusion to the ‘other Mary’ 
in Matthew 28:1. She is then distinguished in a 
variety of ways, either through the addition of a 
clarifying inscription (as in a seventh-century icon 
from Sinai showing the Chairete, for example) or 
in her general appearance, for instance through the 
purple colour of her dress and the addition of four 
points or stars above her forehead and on her shoul- 
ders (for instance on the Sancta Sanctorum reli- 
quary box). Sometimes the Virgin is given a nim- 
bus and the other women are not thus endowed 
(Rabbula Codex)®°, or there may be a difference in 
colour if they are all provided with a nimbus. It 
appears that in our wall painting the Mary at the 
front is distinguished as the Mother of God by the 
small cross that seems to be placed on her 
maphorion (Pl. 5), but it will not be possible to con- 
firm this until the painting has been cleaned and 
studied in detail. 

It may be argued that the inclusion of the two 
holy women, who apparently function as a sort of 
pars pro toto for the Women at the Tomb, is a direct 
reference to the Resurrection. As mentioned above, 
the image of the Women at the Tomb was the most 
important pictorial symbol of the Resurrection in 
the Early Christian and Byzantine world. Although 
this role was soon taken over by the Anastasis, the 
scene retained this connotation throughout the 
centuries. In this context, one should mention a 
thirteenth-century icon from Deir al-Surian in 
Egypt, which displays an elaborate version of the 
Crucifixion. Several of its iconographical details 
have led Lucy-Anne Hunt to relate this icon to the 
Easter liturgy in Jerusalem and to propose a Pales- 
tinian provenance®!. She suggests a comparable ref- 
erential function for the female personification in 
the top left corner, holding a flask and standing in 
a shell which is held by an angel. Similarly to the 
Baptism painting, the inclusion of this attribute 
clearly associates this figure with the Women at the 


Tomb carrying their phials of ointment on Easter 
morning. 

While the two women clearly relate to the 
Women at the Tomb, the old prototype of the Res- 
urrection, the two figures on the opposite side of 
the composition appear to allude to the new proto- 
type of the Resurrection, the Anastasis. As far as the 
iconography of the latter theme is concerned, the 
type most frequently used from the eleventh cen- 
tury onwards shows Christ raising Adam from his 
tomb by pulling him by the hand. Eve usually fol- 
lows immediately behind Adam, raising her hands 
in supplication to Christ. Adam is invariably repre- 
sented as an old man with white hair and a beard, 
Eve wears a tunic and maphorion, which is tradi- 
tionally red in colour®?. It is not difficult, then, to 
recognize the obvious similarities between the two 
subsidiary figures in the lower right corner of the 
Baptism painting and the Adam and Eve of the 
Anastasis. The male figure in front is similarly por- 
trayed as an old man with white hair and a beard, 
while the woman standing behind him is appropri- 
ately dressed in a red maphorion. The fact that both 
figures are nimbed does not impede their identifi- 
cation as Adam and Eve, for the protoplasts can be 
represented either with or without a nimbus. In Syr- 
iac manuscripts, for instance, Adam and Eve have 
haloes in the lectionary from the Monastery of Mar 
Mattai (Vat. Syr. 559; 1220 or 1260), whereas in 
the closely related manuscript Add. 7170 (ca 1220) 
they do not“. 


7 Bolman 2002, 135, Fig. 8.4. Three women were perhaps 
also featured at the tomb in a now-lost wall painting 
(AD 953) at Tebtunis in Fayyum: Walters 1989, 197-199, 
Pl. XXII, who suggests that the scene may have been the 
result of a conflation between the Women at the Tomb and 
the Chairete. On the dating of this painting, see: Bolman 
2002, 93 n. 18. 

For the icon representing the Chairete from Sinai, see: 

Weitzmann 1974, 43, Fig. 25; for the wooden reliquary 

box from the Sancta Sanctorum, Rome (sixth century), see: 

Weitzmann 1974, 42, Fig. 23; for the Rabbula Codex, see: 

Leroy 1964, 180, Pl. 32. 

81 Hunt 2000a, 127-152; idem, 2005, 198-200, Fig. 110; 
Skalova/Gabra 2006, Pl. 6c. 

82 Hunt 2000a, Fig. 6. 

85 Nicolaidés 1996, 90. 

84 Vatican Library, Ms. Syr. 559, fol. 146v (Leroy 1964, 294, 
Pl. 92,2); London, British Library, Ms. Add. 7170, 
fol. 156v (Leroy 1964, 308, Pl. 92,1). C£. Nicolaides 1996, 
90. 
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Strikingly, Adam and Eve are also regularly fea- 
tured in other epiphanies, such as the Last Judge- 
ment, in which they are placed beside the Hetoima- 
sia, and in apocalyptic visions, e.g. in the apse of 
the Church of St Barbara (1006 or 1021) at Soganli, 
Cappadocia*6. Kartsonis suggests that they were 
directly borrowed from the Anastasis, pointing out 
that the semantic interrelationship between these 
themes resulted in the exchange of iconographical 
motifs. A similar process may thus be postulated 
for the inclusion of Adam and Eve in the Baptism 
painting. 

Finally, it should be observed that the Women 
at the Tomb and the Anastasis are often paired in 
Middle Byzantine church decoration, especially, it 
appears, in Cappadocia. In the Old Tokalı Kilise, for 
instance, these subjects form the last two scenes of a 
sub-cycle of paintings (tenth century) dealing with 
the death and resurrection of Christ*?. Kartsonis has 
pointed out that the scenes are not simply juxta- 
posed, but are inventively connected with each other 
by means of Christ's tomb, which functions simul- 
taneously as the sarcophagus from which David and 
Solomon emerge??. The same combination is found 
in Kars Kilise (1212)?9, The two scenes are also 
paired in Chapel 9 in Göreme (late tenth century)?! 
in Çarıklı Kilise (second half of the twelfth cen- 
tury)”, in Karabaş Kilise (eleventh century) and in 


55 E.g.: Torcello, eleventh century (Kartsonis 1986, Pl. 58); 
Canavar Kilise, Soganli Dere, Cappadocia, thirteenth cen- 
tury (Restle 1967, III, no. Pl. 465); Deir Mar Musa al- 
Habashi, Syria (Cruikshank Dodd 2001, 215 XVII, 64); 
Church of Mart Shmuni, Lebanon (Cruikshank Dodd 
2004, nos 13, 41-42, Pls XLVI-XLIX, 13.3-13.11). 

86 Jolivet-Lévy 1991, 260, Pls 143/2, 144/2, 145/1; Restle 
1967, III, no. XLVI, Fig. 433. 

57 Kartsonis 1986, 153-156. 

88 Restle 1967, II, no. X, Figs 77, 94-95. 

89 Kartsonis 1986, 166, Fig. 61. 

?? Jolivet-Lévy 2001, 176-177, Figs 5, 9; Restle 1967, II, no. 
LI, Figs 471-472. 

?! Restle 1967, II, no. XH, Fig. 124. 

?? Restle 1967, II, no. XXI, Figs 210-211. 

93 Restle 1967, II, no. XLVIII, Figs 456, 461-462; idem, IL, 
no. XXII, Figs 238-239. 

54 The Walters Art Gallery, Washington D.C., inv. no. 37.751 
(Gouma-Peterson 1984-1985, 48-60). 

?5 Vatican Library, Ms. Syr. 559, fol. 146v (Leroy 1964, 294, 
Pls 79,2, 92,2; Sminé 1993, Fig. 13). 

% Leroy 1964, 371-383. C£. Doumato 1999. 

97 Leroy 1964, 376, Pl. 133,1. 

?8 Leroy 1964, 376, Pl. 132,2. 

9 Kartsonis 1986, 205-207. 
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Karanlık Kilise (ca 1200-1210)9?5. In this context 
there is a unique late Byzantine icon in the Walters 
Gallery of Art in Ohio, dating from the early four- 
teenth century, which also deserves to be men- 
tioned’. The upper part of the icon is devoted to 
the Anastasis. In the lower part, the theme of the 
Women at the Tomb is elaborated into two succes- 
sive episodes, illustrating Matthew 27:61 and 28:2 
respectively. 

Syriac manuscript illumination also provides par- 
allels for the combination of the Anastasis and the 
Women at the Tomb. In the lectionary from the 
Monastery of Mar Mattai (1220 or 1260) the two 
scenes are featured side by side, albeit in separate 
miniatures: the Women at the Tomb (together with 
the Chairete) on the left, and the Anastasis on the 
right’. The Lectionary of Dioscorus Theodorus (ca 
1250) also links the two themes”. This manuscript 
contains nineteen illuminations executed in a 
Byzantine style, eleven of which depict scenes relat- 
ing to the Holy Week and Easter. The miniature of 
the Anastasis is included on page 307°’, directly 
preceded by the Women at the Tomb on page 
306°. In contrast to the usual composition, the lat- 
ter scene is not confined to the angel and the 
Myrophoroy at the empty tomb, but it also promi- 
nently features the figure of Christ, who himself 
points out the grave to the women. Even more 
interesting is the large patriarchal cross which Christ 
displays. This type of cross is not only a general 
reminder of the Passion of Christ, but also a spe- 
cific visual and symbolic reference to the Anastasis, 
of which, from the eleventh century onwards, it is 
one of the most important attributes??. Thus, the 
inclusion of Christ carrying a patriarchal cross in 
the scene of the Women at the Tomb is a direct allu- 
sion to the Anastasis featured on the following page. 

To conclude the iconographical analysis, the wall 
painting at the Church of Mar Giworgis is an 
ingeniously created composition consisting of a reg- 
ular Baptism of Christ combined with the two 
women from the scene of the Women at the Tomb 
(Myrophores), and Adam and Eve from the Anas- 
tasis. The inclusion of these additional figures 
clearly stresses the resurrectional symbolism of the 
Baptism. The ultimate literary source for the com- 
bination of these three subjects is found in the 
Pauline teaching of Romans 6, according to which 
the sacramental act of baptism is a participation in 
the mystery of the death and resurrection of Christ. 
To paraphrase Kartsonis, the Baptism painting at 


the Church of Mar Giworgis can therefore be con- 
sidered a synoptic review of this teaching!??. 
Although direct compositional models do not 
appear to have been preserved, the pictorial synthe- 
sis between the Baptism and the Anastasis, familiar 
from Middle Byzantine art, should be given serious 
consideration as a visual precedent. It may at least 
be argued that our complex composition and the 
Baptism-Anastasis pair stem from the same tradi- 
tion, in which the Baptism is directly associated 
with the Resurrection. 


STYLISTIC ANALYSIS 


As mentioned in the introduction, the analysis of 
the style of the Baptism painting is hampered by its 
present condition and the insufficient photographic 
material. Nevertheless, some preliminary observa- 
tions can still be made. Although large parts of the 
painting are covered with white dust, which has 
remained on the surface after the removal of the 
nineteenth-century layer of plaster, it seems that the 
artists palette was limited, with reddish colours pre- 
dominating. Dark red is used for the contours sep- 
arating the different parts; white, ochre-yellow, 
orange, red, and red-brown for the clothes; and 
orange for the fish. The depiction of the figures is 
characterized by the flat rendering of their faces, 
hands and dress, of which the outlines and folds are 
indicated by heavy contour lines. No attempt has 
been made to give the persons any sense of corpo- 
reality. On the contrary, the general lack of high- 
lights or indications of shadowing gives them an 
insubstantial presence. The hair and beards are 
schematized; the eyes, ears, noses and mouths des- 
ignated merely by simple lines. 

The artist was certainly not a very highly skilled 
painter. His line drawing is unstable and the pro- 
portions of some of the figures are clumsy. Con- 
sider, for instance, John the Baptist (Pl. 8), whose 
left arm is nearly twice as long as his right. The lim- 
ited skills of the artist are especially visible in the 
rendering of the four small subsidiary figures in the 
lower half of the painting, with their narrow shoul- 
ders and oversized hands in comparison to the 
heads. Similar flaws can be found in the awkward 
representation of Adams right arm, the apparent 
inability to typify the attributes carried by the two 
women, and the execution of the mantle of the 
front angel on the left: instead of revealing the lower 
leg underneath, the mantle makes an unnaturally 


long sweeping curve to the left. All in all, whereas 
the iconography of the Baptism painting can be 
characterized as sophisticated, its style can best be 
described as simplistic. The poor quality of the work 
as a whole was perhaps determined by geographi- 
cal, social and economic factors. It should be borne 
in mind that we are dealing with a small parish 
church, arguably decorated by an artist who was 
hired with the limited financial resources of its rural 
community. Of course, great wealth would have 
been required to obtain the skills of the most highly 
trained artists. On the other hand, the patrons 
would also have been dependant on the availability 
of workshops; perhaps there were simply no artists 
active in the area at the time who could have pro- 
duced murals of a more elevated quality. 
Contrary to the iconography of the painting, 
there is nothing in its style which points to Byzan- 
tine influence. This immediately reinforces the 
hypothesis of a locally trained artist. Given the lack 
of Christian wall paintings in Iraq, the first com- 
parison to be made is with two Syriac lectionaries 
made for the Syrian Orthodox Church: the one 
from the Monastery of Mar Mattai (Vat. Syr. 559), 
dating from 1220 or 1260101, and the related codex 
(Add. 7170), from about 1220102, These two man- 
uscripts display the same tendency towards the flat- 
tening and simplification of forms, although admit- 
tedly they are painted with more tonalities and 
subtle shading, in particular in the dress and the 
faces. In the simple treatment of the facial features 
of the Holy Women, John the Baptist and the 
angels, the painting echoes the figures depicted in 
three-quarter view in both lectionaries, with the dis- 
tinction that the latter, which often feature almond- 
shaped eyes, more closely follow trends in Islamic 
painting. While the painting employs a limited 
palette, the lectionaries are typified by a broad range 
of colours, such as orange, vermilion, yellow, light 
green and ultramarine, which are often heavily con- 
trasted. Although they share some general charac- 
teristics, the suggestion of a direct link between the 
manuscripts and the painting can be excluded. 


100 Kartsonis 1986, 215: °... the antithetical pair Baptism- 
Anastasis ... may be considered an equally synoptic review 
of the doctrine of re-creation and redemption, and hence, 
of Christ's divine nature’. 
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Besides sharing some general stylistic and com- 
positional features with the illuminations from the 
two lectionaries, the style of the painting at the 
Church of Mar Giworgis also shows some similari- 
ties, albeit very general, with thirteenth-century wall 
paintings from Lebanon and Syria, executed in what 
is known as the ‘Syrian Style’!®. They are typified 
by a restrained palette, a simplified use of colours 
and shadows, a distinct linearity in design, and 
compact, squarely-built figures with round or egg- 
shaped heads. Typical exponents of this local style 
are found in Lebanon in the Church of Mar Tadros 
(St Theodore) in Bahdeidat!%, the Church of Mar 
Charbel in Ma‘ad!®, and the Church of Mar Saba 
in Eddé al-Batrun!, all three probably dating from 
around the second or third quarter of the thirteenth 
century. The same style of paintings also adorns 
the walls of several churches in Syria, e.g. layer 3 in 
Deir Mar Musa al-Habashi (AD 1208)!%, the 
Church of SS Sergius and Bacchus, and the second 
layer in the Chapel of Deir Mar Ya qub (ca 1200- 
1266), both in Qara!”. This group is contrasted 
with a second cluster of paintings whose formal 
characteristics betray Byzantine influences". 


105 The term ‘Syrian Style’ was first coined and defined by 
Erica Cruikshank Dodd. Cf. the contribution by Stephan 
Westphalen in the present volume. 

104 Cruikshank Dodd 2004, cat. no. 19, with further refer- 
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Despite obvious differences in execution and 
craftsmanship, some basic characteristics shared 
with the 'Syrian Style-paintings mentioned are the 
general tendency towards the flattening and simpli- 
fication of forms, together with a common prefer- 
ence for strongly indicated folds and contours. In 
other words, they exhibit a comparably flat, linear 
style which does not aim at portraying the human 
figure with mass and volume. On a more detailed 
level, the frontally depicted figures display the same 
shape of heads and necks. The small figure of Eve 
(Pl. 9) may be compared with the Virgin Galac- 
totrophousa in the Church of SS Sergius and Bac- 
chus in Qara!!!, the Virgin with souls on her lap in 
Deir Mar Musa!" and with St Daniel as an orans 
in the Church of Mar Tadros in Bahdeidat! ^. The 
heads of these figures are all oval-shaped and rest on 
conical necks, rather resembling an egg in an 
eggcup. The facial features, however, are strikingly 
different. In the case of the murals executed in the 
‘Syrian Style’, the faces are typified by delicate 
mouths with clearly defined lips, large eyes with 
curling eyelashes, and heavy dark eyebrows, both 
continuing into the long straight nose with small 
circles for the nostrils. By contrast, the eyes of Eve 
in the Baptism are small, and her nose is slightly 
curved and indicated only by one line. Another sim- 
ilarity that can be seen is in the way the background 
is filled up with a continuous pattern of circles, 
which in our painting is best visible between the fig- 
ures of Adam and Eve!!%, 

Finally, two more general observations can be 
made. The first is that in the twelfth and thirteenth 
century the jagged rocky outline of the banks of the 
river Jordan encountered here is often favoured, as 
opposed to smoother contours!!>, The second is 
that the winding spirals in the decorative frieze 
underneath the painting, with their regularly wind- 
ing pattern (Pl. 7), bring to mind the scrolling 
stems with hooked leaves that are encountered 
on a bronze liturgical fan (AD 1202/1203), made 
for the Syrian Orthodox community living in Deir 
al-Surian in Egypt, which was produced in north- 
ern Mesopotamia!!6, This floral ornament is a 
common feature of thirteenth-century Syrian and 
Mesopotamian metalwork and may therefore be an 
indication of local influence, although at present 
this must remain a mere hypothesis. 

To summarize, the wall painting at the Church 
of Mar Giworgis is executed in a provincial style, 
which is comparable to a certain degree with the 


two Syriac lectionaries from northern Mesopotamia, 
and the ‘Syrian Style’ murals from Lebanon and 
Syria, even though some of its features set it apart. 
The individual style of the painting has no direct 
parallels. At present, it cannot be established 
whether the unique characteristics are strictly the 
result of the primitive style of the artist, or whether 
they betray a local painting tradition of which no 
other traces remain. In general terms, similarities 
can be found in the preference for the simplifica- 
tion of forms, the lack of shading, and the predom- 
ination of strong contours, but it is too early to 
draw particular connections between our painting 
and those from Lebanon and Syria. Future finds 
may be more revealing in this matter. Nevertheless, 
the art-historical research on the Baptism painting 
has provided enough elements to support the 
hypothesis that it was painted in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Some of the iconographical details, i.e. the 
numerous fish and the multiplication of attending 
angels, are mainly encountered from that period 
onwards. Furthermore, the stylistic similarities with 
the Syriac lectionaries and a group of wall paintings 
from Lebanon and Syria executed in the so-called 
Syrian Style contribute additional evidence for 
attributing the painting to the thirteenth century. 
In order to shed some more light on the date, 
we shall turn to the history of Qaraqosh in general 
and the Church of Mar Giworgis in particular, espe- 
cially around the thirteenth century and within the 
greater context of the historical events of that 
period. 


WIDER HISTORICAL AND ARTISTIC CONTEXT 


The history of Qaraqosh (or in Syriac Béth- 
Khudéda, Bukhdéda or Bagdéda) and its churches 
can be traced on the basis of a variety of sources, 
especially the colophons of manuscripts copied there 
and the large number of inscriptions, ranging from 
the twelfth to the twentieth century, which have 
recently been compiled and studied by Harrak!!”. 
Unfortunately, little is known about the history of 
the village prior to the twelfth century. It has gen- 
erally been assumed that Qaraqosh was 'Dyophysite 
(formerly often referred to as ‘Nestorian’) in Late 
Antiquity, but turned to ‘Miaphysitism around the 
beginning of the seventh century, under the influ- 
ence of the Monastery of Mar Mattai!!®. Even 
though the majority of the Christian population of 
northern Mesopotamia traditionally consisted of 


Pl. 9. Detail of the Baptism of Christ 


East-Syrians (Assyrians/Nestorians), Mosul was an 
important Syrian Orthodox centre during the period 
under consideration. The Syrian Orthodox commu- 
nity centred on the monasteries of Mar Mattai and 
Mar Behnam, both located just outside Mosul, and 
several churches situated in the capital itself. 
During the twelfth and thirteenth century, the 
Mosul area experienced a flourishing period, which 
was marked by great artistic activity. The political 
circumstances at the time were an influential factor 
in this prosperity. In this period the city reached its 
political and cultural apogee, first under the Zangid 


117 Harrak, forthcoming. 
115 Fiey 1965, 442; Harrak, forthcoming. 
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dynasty (1127-1234) and then under the Zangid’s 
successor Badr al-Din Lulu’ (1210-1259), who 
reigned initially as a vizier of the last Zangids and 
from 1234 as an independent ruler. Due to his 
excellent political and diplomatic skills, Badr al-Din 
Lu’lu’ was able to maintain a relatively peaceful 
regime, during which the economy and prosperity 
of the region grew tremendously!!?. The Muslims 
were not the only ones who benefited from this sta- 
bility. Apart from a few short interim periods when 
restrictions were placed on their freedom, the local 
Christians enjoyed a great deal of tolerance and pro- 
tection at the hands of the Muslim authorities. The 
Christians participated fully in the political, eco- 
nomic and cultural life of the time. Besides the blos- 
soming of Islamic art, the production of Christian 
art also reached a peak; the output of manuscript 
illumination!”°, metalwork!?!, and sculpture!?? asso- 
ciated with the Syrian Orthodox community is con- 
siderable. In the flourishing of Syrian Orthodox 
art" in the Mosul area, the relocation of the seat 
of the maphrian from Takrit to the Monastery of 
Mar Mattai in 1155124 must have played an addi- 
tional catalysing role. 

One of the Syrian Orthodox monasteries which 
appears to have profited from the economic and 


11? Snelders 2006. 

120 Leroy 1964, passim; Snelders, forthcoming. 

12! Leroy 1974-1975; Snelders, forthcoming; Snelders/ 
Immerzeel 2004. 

122 Fiey 1965, 565-609, Pl. E; Preusser 1911, 3-13, Pls 1-20, 
Fig. 2; Snelders 2006; idem, forthcoming; Snelders/ 
Jeudy 2006, 126-135, Pls 15-17; Zibawi 1995, 61-62, 
Figs 43-44; idem 2005, 345-346, Figs 4-8. 

123 The term ‘Syrian Orthodox art’ is used here simply to refer 
to those artistic products that were used by the Syrian 
Orthodox community during the period under considera- 
tion. In fact, the question of what makes art ‘Syrian Ortho- 
dox’ still needs tackling. Cf. Ter Haar Romeny 2005, 389- 
395. 

124 Fiey 1965, 338-339, 419; idem 1974, 145, 387; Kawerau 
1960, 23. 

125 Fiey 1965, 590-592; Harrak 2004, 95; Pognon 1907, 134- 
135, no. 75. 

126 See n. 122. 
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29 Bigoul el-Suriany 2004, 285; Evelyn White 1933, 449; 
Fiey 1965, 444; Leroy 1962, 103-120; idem 1964, 106, 
318, n. 6. 

130 London, British Library, Ms. Add. 17263: Wright 1870- 
1872, IH, no. DCCCCXXXXI, 1080. Cf. Snelders, forth- 
coming; Snelders/Immerzeel 2004, 132-133. 
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cultural wealth of the later twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries is the Monastery of Mar Behnam, located 
just to the south of Qaraqosh. Although a dedica- 
tory inscription in the sanctuary reports that a sig- 
nificant restoration took place in AD 1164 (AG 
1475)'?5, most of the surviving sculptural decora- 
tion closely resembles examples from the reign of 
Badr al-Din Lulu’, and may therefore be dated to 
1233-1259. In this period the monastery seems to 
have seen its greatest heyday, during which both the 
interior and exterior of its church were adorned 
with new stone carving. The decoration programme 
juxtaposes distinctively Christian themes such as 
crosses, figures of saints, martyrs and monks with 
motifs recognizable from the local Islamic context, 
including a wide range of decorative patterns, 
images of entwined dragons and seated lions with 
their tails ending in dragons’ heads!*°. Some of the 
artists who contributed to the refurbishment of the 
monastery’s church may also have been responsible 
for the stone sculpture decorating the Royal Gate 
in the Church of Mart Shmuni in Qaraqosh, which, 
on the basis of stylistic analysis, must be dated to 
the mid-thirteenth century!2’. 

Qaraqosh is also known to have brought forth 
several famous scribes during this period, such as the 
monk Isa'aya from Deir Mar Mattai!?8, and the 
brothers Rabban Sarkis and Rabban Bakos, who 
were monks at the Monastery of the Mother of God 
(or of the Hermits’) in Edessa. In the second part 
of his long career, Bakos was active at Deir al-Surian 
in Egypt, probably between 1230 and 125712. 
Moreover, he was not the only monk at Deir al- 
Surian originating from Qaraqosh. Only two decades 
before him, John of Beth-Khudeda, together with 
the monk Zakhe, donated several manuscripts to the 
monastery. Another monk from Qaragosh, a cer- 
tain Mansur, also went down in the annals, though 
not as a scribe. He is credited with the construction, 
before 1286, of the small cave on the Jabal Maqlub 
which was used by Maphrian Barhebraeus. The cell 
is located slightly to the north of Deir Mar Mattai?!. 

The middle of the thirteenth century was clearly 
a time when the spiritual and cultural life of 
Qaraqosh and other nearby Syrian Orthodox villages 
and monasteries flourished. The prosperous period 
in the Mosul area soon came to an end, however. 
Lacking the political insight of their father, the sons 
of Badr al-Din Lulu joined the Egyptian Mamluk 
sultan Baybars (1260-1277) against the Mongols, a 
fatal mistake which eventually resulted in the plun- 


dering of Mosul in 1261/1262. During the siege 
many churches in the capital were destroyed. The 
political disturbances of early Mongol rule also 
entailed difficulties for the numerous villages of the 
Mosul plain. Once the stabilizing political power of 
the Atabegs ceased to exist, various bands of raiders, 
Mongols and Kurds in succession, freely roamed the 
province, attacking and plundering villages and 
monasteries on their way. In 1261, Kurdish raiders 
attacked the Monastery of Mar Mattai as well as 
Qaraqosh - the first of several attacks the village was 
to suffer over the following centuries!3?. Barhebraeus 
records in his Chronicle that the raiders occupied a 
‘nunnery of the sisters’ and massacred its occupants, 
and killed many women and children'?3. As a result 
of the instability and the dangers with which they 
were confronted, many of the Syrian Orthodox 
Christians fled from the Mosul area towards Arbela 
(modern Erbil) in 1262134, 

When it comes to dating the Baptism painting, 
one should be careful about considering the year 
1261/1262 as the terminus ante quem for its execu- 
tion. Despite all the setbacks mentioned, great cul- 
tural activities were still ongoing in the Syrian 
Orthodox villages of the Mosul plain. In 1282, 
Barhebraeus commissioned Gabriel of Bartelli, a 
monk from the Monastery of Mar Mattai whom he 
would ordain bishop in 1285 (i.e. Dioscorus of Jazi- 
rat ibn “Umar, d. 1300), to build a church in 
Bartelli to house the relics of Yohannan bar Nag- 
gare (‘the son of the carpenters’), after the Mongols 
had destroyed the previous church dedicated to this 
saint in the nearby village of Beth Agre!35. The 
church was decorated by one of two Constantinop- 
olitan artists who had previously been working in 
the ‘Greek Church’ in Tabriz. The construction and 
decoration campaign took three years (1282-1285), 
and according to the description of the architect 
Gabriel himself, the following scenes were repre- 
sented: the Chariot of Ezekiel surrounded by cheru- 
bim in the dome, above the altar (i.e. an enthroned 
Christ within a mandorla, surrounded by the four 
four-winged apocalyptic creatures, which Ezekiel 
calls "Cherubim; prophets, probably on the walls 
of the transitional zone under the dome; four evan- 
gelists on the undersides of the archways support- 
ing the dome; and the Virgin flanked by church 
fathers behind the altar!?6. 

Another case in point is the sculptural activity at 
the end of the thirteenth century at the Monastery 
of Mar Behnam. In 1295, the monastery was looted 


by the invading Mongol army, a disaster which is 
commemorated in a lengthy Syriac inscription 
placed inside the church of the monastery!?7. After 
these disturbances, the relics of Mar Behnam were 
transferred to the nearby mausoleum, where they 
were buried in a new stone grave with ornamental 
decoration, built in the year AD 1300 at the behest 
of Mas’ud ibn Yaqub ibn Mubarak Naziq of 
Bartelli!3®, 

This finally brings us to the manuscript which 
preserves the first historical mention of the Church 
of Mar Giworgis. The manuscript, a service book 
containing the order of the Fast of Nineveh and the 
order of the Commemorations of the Priests, the 
Strangers and the Dead, is currently preserved in 
the Church of al-Tahira in Qaragosh, as Ms. 11. 
According to the colophon, it was transcribed by 
Priest John Khamis of Sinjar and Deacon Michael 
at the Monastery of the Forty Martyrs in Bartelli 
for the Church of Mar Giworgis in Qaraqosh, in 
the year 1581 of the Greeks, which corresponds to 
AD 1269/1270139. Although there is nothing to 
indicate a direct relation between the date of the 
manuscript and the painting of the Baptism, the 
fact that the former was made for the Church of 
Mar Giworgis at least shows that there was spiritual 
and cultural activity there in the second half of the 
thirteenth century. Furthermore, the peaceful and 
prosperous situation around the middle of the 
thirteenth century would have created favourable 
enough conditions to generate cultural activities in 
Qaraqosh. Some of the churches and monasteries in 
the vicinity were provided with new decoration pro- 
grammes at this time, and it is not improbable that 
the wall painting in the Church of Mar Giworgis 
was also executed in this period. All in all, the Bap- 
tism painting may provisionally be dated to the 
thirteenth century. 
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Aksumite Architecture and Church Building in 


the Ethiopian Highlands! 


Pl. 1. Stela 3 (© author) 


Any visitor of the northern highlands of Ethiopia 
will be overwhelmed by its cultural past and espe- 
cially by the sculpted giant stelae in Aksum, the 
ancient capital of the Aksumite Kingdom (begin- 
ning of the Christian era to ca 800), situated close 
to the border with Eritrea (Fig. 1). The architec- 
tural features sculpted on these multi-storied ste- 
lae, dating probably from the third and fourth cen- 
tury, are repeated in the rock-hewn churches of the 
Ethiopian highlands, almost a millennium later. 

As the knowledge about Aksum is not wide- 
spread, this article will deal with the origins of the 
Aksumite Kingdom and its architecture, of which 
there is so little left, or perhaps so much still 


Jan TROMP 


uncovered. The Aksumite architecture has been dis- 
closed by the Deutsche Aksum Expedition (D.A.E.) 
in 1906, for the greater part on the basis of the 
sculpted stelae, the ruins of a palace and one of the 
two extant built churches in this style. Only one 
of the six storied stelae is still upright. Locals 
attribute this stela to the very popular King Ezana, 
who accepted Christianity as the state's religion in 
the fourth century. Under the ever growing influ- 
ence of the internet the stela is generally, and as an 
established fact, referred to as the Ezana stela. 
There seems to be no historical or archaeological 
proof for this attribution, so there is space for crit- 
icism. 

The ruins of the Taakha Maryam palace, exca- 
vated by the D.A.E., have been destroyed during 
the Italian occupation in the interbellum. How- 
ever, the Dongour complex, excavated in 1966 
may fill the gap in reconstructing the Aksumite 
architecture. The church studied by the D.A.E. is 
the monastic church on the Debre Damo plateau. 
The problematic non-Aksumite main entrance of 
this building asks for an explanation. It has long 
been believed that the Debre Damo Church was 
the only church that survived the troublesome six- 
teenth century. The second one, the Yemrehanna 
Krestos Church near Lalibela, unknown to the 
D.A.E., will be discussed here as it corroborates 
their findings. 

Finally, reading articles and books in different 
languages makes one realize that the terminology 
used also differs greatly, both within the same lin- 
guistic areas and between different ones. A com- 
prehensive inventory of the characteristics of the 


1 This article is based on my (unpublished) MA-thesis 'Build- 
ings not built, rock and cave churches in Northern 
Ethiopia, at the University of Amsterdam. For additional 
information, see www.jantromp.nl or contact the author 
through jantromp@xs4all.nl. 
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Pl. 2. Stela 3, lower part (© author) 


architecture is missing and in describing and com- 
menting on actual monuments in an art-historical 
way, enhancing or upgrading the sometimes inad- 
equate existing terminology is needed?. 


GENESIS OF THE AKSUMITE KINGDOM 


The oldest witness to a sophisticated civilization in 
the northern province of Tigre, in which Aksum is 


? Additional photographs accompanying this text with the 
format JT-2005-001-001, may be downloaded from the 
extensive Ethiopian database of the University of Toronto: 
http://ethiopia.deeds.utoronto.ca:8080/, username - stu- 
dent, password - student, quick search - slide-number as 
indicated in the footnotes of this article. I would like to 
thank Prof. Michael Gervers for allowing access to the 
Ethiopian database. 

3 Stappen 1996, 217. 

Nowadays it still is the liturgical language of the priests, 

who during services read the Bible in Ge'ez. 
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situated, are the ruins of a moon temple from about 
500 B.C. in Yeha, a town belonging to the pre- 
Aksumite era. The very accurately cut stone blocks 
measure up to 3 m in length, fitting perfectly one 
upon the other and held together by an internal 
wooden construction. Seven steps lead to a plateau 
on which the building is constructed. These are 
features that we shall meet again in Aksumite archi- 
tecture. 

During this pre-Aksumite era Arab hunters and 
merchants emigrated from the east coast of the Red 
Sea (Yemen) to settle permanently in Northern 
Ethiopia?. They spoke a Semitic language called 
Ge'ez that was to become the language of the 
Aksumite Kingdom‘. Aksum was presumably 
founded at the beginning of our common era, the 
name occurring for the first time in an anonymous 
first- or second-century text, the Periplus maris ery- 
thraei, whereas the second-century Greek geogra- 
pher Claudius Ptolemeus writes about 'Aksum 


Pl. 3. Stela 3, upper part (© author) 


where the royal court is?. Inscriptions in Arabic and 
the presence of perfume burners in and around 
Yeha®, identical to those found on the east coast of 
the Red Sea, point to the relationship between 
Yemen (then Sheba) and the province of Tigre (then 
part of the Aksumite Kingdom). Legend has it, that 
the Ark of the Covenant remained at Yeha for cen- 
turies, before it was brought over to Aksum. 

After the second century A.D. Aksum’s renown 
grew, judging from the larger number of inscrip- 
tions and texts found in Southern Arabia mention- 
ing the Aksumites or Abyssinians. One Arabian text 
speaks of a treaty between the King of Sheba and 
Gadarat, King of Aksum. The Aksumites had a 
large commercial fleet in the port of Adoulis, 
located on the Red Sea coast, for transporting aro- 
matic substances and flavours. In the third century 
a King Aphilas added to his name the title of 'King 
of Sheba, of the Himyarites and of Raydan’. The 
fourth-century King Ezana extended the territory 


by taking control of the Kingdom of Cush. The 
kingdom now comprised the province of Tigre, 
Eritrea, the eastern part of Sudan and the Kingdom 
of Sheba (Yemen). 

Of capital interest to Ethiopia has been King 
Ezana, who ruled from ca 330 to ca 356, and is 
mentioned in numerous inscriptions in different 
languages as ‘King of Aksum and various other 
states, one of which was Sheba®. At the end of his 
life Ezana raised Christianity to the state’s religion, 
replacing the god Mahram with the god of the 
Christians’. As a consequence, Ethiopia must have 


3 Anfray 1990, 65-66; Phillipson 1998, 25. 

6  Anfray 1990, 22. 

7 Munro-Hay/Phillipson 1989, 7; di Salvo 1999, Ch. 1; 
Munro-Hay/Phillipson 1989, 7. 

8  Anfray 1990, 74. 

9 Gerster 1968, 25. 
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PL 4 Fallen Stela 1 (© author) 


been a Christian empire before the Roman Emperor 
Theodosius made the same decision at the end of 
the fourth century. According to the Roman author 
Rufinus, Ezana was christened by the Syrian scholar 
Frumentius!®. There is convincing numismatic 
proof that on the Ezana coins from after 341, the 
crescent-and-disk symbol disappeared in favour of 
the sign of the Christian cross!!. 

The Council of Chalcedon in 451 resulted in a 
schism dividing Chalcedonians and Anti-Chalcedo- 
nians, in particular in Egypt and Syria. Naturally 
this also had an impact on the Church of Ethiopia, 
whose abuna was appointed by the Coptic patri- 
arch. After the council, nine threatened Syrian mis- 


10 Phillipson 1998, 113. 

11 Munro-Hay 1991, Ch. 4-6, or: http://users.vnet.net/ 
alight/aksum/mhak2.html#c4-6. 

12 Phillipson 1998, 112, 116, 124. 
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sionaries, referred to later as the ‘Nine Saints’ or 
simply the ‘Nine’, arrived via Egypt in Ethiopia and 
zealously started christianising the population. 
Christianity was well implanted by the ‘Nine’ for, 
when the countries surrounding Ethiopia embraced 
Islam after the seventh century, Christianity not 
only survived in the highlands but also developed 
in a unique way. 

In the sixth century the relationship with Sheba 
must have been problematic as King Kaleb, pro- 
pelled by the Byzantine Emperor Justin I, occupied 
Sana’a, appointed a viceroy and had a great cathe- 
dral built there!?. After the seventh century fol- 
lowed a rapid decline, when trade was taken over, 
first by the Sassanids, then by the Arab countries, 
pushing the Aksumite borders back to the west 
coast of the Red Sea. Little is known about what 
happened between the eighth and the twelfth cen- 
tury, when the dynasty of the Zagwe kings came 
into power. 


PL 5. Ruins of the Dongour complex (© author) 


AKSUMITE ARCHITECTURE 


Aksum as an archaeological site is mentioned for the 
first time by Francesco Alvarés, priest and chronicler 
of the Portuguese embassy in Ethiopia in the early 
sixteenth century. He writes about the sculpted ste- 
lae, some of which had fallen. He also notices twelve 
thrones of stone, near the entrance of the precinct of 
Mary of Tsion, two hypogee houses and the tombs 
of King Kaleb and his son Gebre Masqal. Alvares’ 
writings are of great importance because they date 
from before the large-scale destruction of Christian 
buildings from 1541 onwards!“ and because they 
aroused the curiosity of westerners. The first mission 
of great importance took place in 1906, when the 
D.A.E., led by Enno Littmann, Daniel Krencker and 
Theodor von Lüpke, established itself in Aksum. On 
7 January, the expedition started their excavations 
and other historical research. This date marks the 
beginning of archaeological research in Aksum, 


recognized from then on as ranking among the most 
important ancient sites of the world. The results, 
with hundreds of drawings and photographs, were 
published in four bulky volumes in 1913. 


THE AKSUMITE STELAE 
In Aksum there are several necropoleis, of which the 


most important one, the Northern Stelae Field, 
counts six multi-storied monolithic giant stelae 


13 Anfray 1990, 87-88; Phillipson 1998, 28. 

14 The Muslim leader Ahmed-ibn-Ibrahim from Harar, nick- 
named Grafi (= the left-handed), started a jihad in 1541 
against the Christian highlanders, a disaster in the history of 
the country. He destroyed the greater part of Christian build- 
ings, artifacts and manuscripts in Northern Ethiopia. With 
the help of Christobald da Gama (son of Vasco), Grati was 
eventually killed near Lake Tana, but only after Christobald 
was left-handedly decapitated (Phillipson 1998, 26-27). 
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amidst tens of smaller ones. The D.A.E. numbered 
the stelae, starting with the six giant ones decorated 
with architectural motifs giving them the appear- 
ance of modest skyscrapers. Stelae 1, 2 and 3 are the 
most interesting ones for our purpose, as they have 
the finest decorations with architectural features and 
are originally located close to each other on the 
Northern Stelae Field. Stela 2 was brought to Rome 
by Benito Mussolini in 1937 and re-erected near the 
Circus Maximus. It only returned in February 2006 
after decennia of negotiations and is now stored 
somewhere near the airport of Aksum, waiting to 
be re-re-erected as soon as the necessary funds are 
available. Stela 1 has broken into at least five pieces, 
lying close to Stela 3, which is the only one of the 
giant stelae still upright. 

Near the Northern Stelae Field the D.A.E. also 
discovered and excavated impressive tombs, among 
which were those of King Kaleb and his son Gebre 
Maskal. This gives plausibility to the idea that the 
giant stelae are funeral monuments for kings. A 
third category is the palaces attributed to Aksumite 
kings, of which the D.A.E. excavated the Ta'akha 
Maryam complex. A second complex, the Dongour 
palace, was excavated in the 1960s by the Ethiopian 
Institute of Archaeology under the direction of 
Francis Anfray. 

Stela 3 will be described first, as it is the only 
giant stela still in its upright position, undamaged 
and in its full glory (Pls 1-3)'5. Seven steps lead to 
a platform from where the granite stela rises to a 
height of 21 m; the subterranean section adds 
3 meters to its total length of 24 m. The rectangu- 
lar ground plan measures 2.65 x 1.18 m!“ and it 
shows that only the front side is indented, meaning 
that it has two corner ressaults. Architectural fea- 
tures are sculpted on three sides, the back being flat. 


15 ]1-2005-003-015. 

16 Measures taken from Phillipson 1997, 26. 

17 Plant 1985, 18. 

18 Plant 1985, 17. 

19 Phillipson 1998, 88. 

20 ]T-2005-003-017. 

?! Stumpel, 1996. In his article “The vatican tazza and other 
petrifications:...' Jeroen Stumpel applies the term petrifica- 
tion on any ritualised object, executed in a more durable 
material, e.g. a silk rose, exposed on a church altar, is a pet- 
rified rose. Extending the semantic field of a word by 
neglecting its etymology, does not help to clarify meaning 
by the use of Greco-Latin expressions. 
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Its ten storeys, of which the first one has a (false) 
door and lock and the second one consists of a row 
of square windows, contrasting with the subsequent 
rows of rectangular ones, really make it look like a 
high flat building. 

The English words floor and storey are confusing. 
Dictionaries indicate that the first floor is the ground 
floor in American English, but in UK English it is 
the floor above the ground floor, like the word étage 
in French and Dutch. This may explain why Ruth 
Plant, in her admirable book on architecture in the 
province of Tigre, writes that Stela 3 has eight 
storeys”. First of all she considers the false door and 
the first row of windows together as the entrance 
hallway. Consequently her first floor is situated 
above the entrance hallway, above the first row of 
windows, where others may consider this to be the 
third floor or the third storey and count ten storeys 
in total, in the way that David W. Phillipson did. 
His publication from 1997 is based fully on the 
data of the D.A.E. and therefore merits to be con- 
tinued here. 

Plant seems not to have observed the drawings 
and photographs of the D.A.E. accurately, though 
she includes the work in her bibliography. One even 
doubts whether she has actually observed the stelae 
with her own eyes when she writes that Stela 3 ‘is 
indented on three sides’, while it is only indented in 
the front. She also makes a confusing remark by writ- 
ing that ‘(...) such an indentation (...) is called a 
resalte (...) 18. Not the indentation but the two pro- 
jections on both sides of it are called ressaults. Any- 
way it is now understandable why Plant, in describ- 
ing the other stelae, also ‘misses’ a storey or two. 

As Aksumite buildings presumably had not more 
than two storeys!?, we will take a closer look at the 
first two and derive the characteristic architectural 
features from them (Pl. 2)2°. The massive seamless 
door has an impressive lock, suggesting that only 
this inner part opens on entering. The door has an 
inner and an outer frame of which the latter con- 
tains protruding cubical blocks in the four corners, 
representing transom ends. The lintel above is also 
placed between two such cubical blocks, generally 
called monkey heads. It must be clear that this whole 
construction in real architecture would be made of 
wood. Petrification is the word for rendering in 
stone parts of a building that would normally be 
executed in wood?!. 

The horizontal lines in the walls represent petri- 
fied wooden beams with a rectangular cross section. 


On the beams are resting rounded transoms, of 
which only the slightly protruding ends are visible, 
rounded here but spherical in real architecture. 
These rounded ends are also called monkey beads. 
Anticipating what will be discussed later in real 
architecture, a distinction is proposed here between 
monkey heads and cubic heads for three different rea- 
sons. First, the distinction accounts for the morpho- 
logical difference between the two; secondly, mon- 
key heads occur only in wall structures, cubic heads 
only in window and door frames, so the distinction 
facilitates the discussion/description of buildings; 
and finally, there are many buildings where cubic 
heads occur without monkey heads. 

The frames in the first row of windows, repre- 
senting the second storey, are square with cruciform 
bars. Those on the corners, in the ressaults, have a 
full frame, whereas the two in the middle are cou- 
pled, sharing a post and two cubic heads. The win- 
dows of the other rows are rectangular with T-shape 
bars. Each row of windows is separated from the 
following by two layers of stone with a beam and 
monkey heads in between. The higher their posi- 
tion is, the narrower the windows are, because of 
the tapering off of the stela. On the top floor, the 
lack of space becomes so dramatic that the coupled 
rectangular windows in the middle are replaced by 
a single square one (Pl. 3)2. The stela is crowned 
with a fan form apex with five peg holes (the metal 
pegs are still in the holes), having served to fix a 
metal plaque”. These peg holes occur in the apexes 
of the other giant stelae too. As the pre-Christian 
kings of Aksum referred to themselves as 'sons of 
the invincible war-god Mahram"^, the metal 
plaques, of which none has survived, are connected 
with this Nubian god, the more so as the otherwise 
uncarved backside of the stela contains a small carv- 
ing at the head, interpreted as a shield. 

As for Stela 2, the hole waiting for this stela to 
be re-erected, which was prepared on the right 
spot long before its return?°, should be regarded 
as an urge for the Italian authorities to take their 
responsibility. Stela 2 is slightly longer than Stela 
3 and differs from it on essential points. It was 
broken into five pieces already before its emigra- 
tion in 1937, has eleven storeys, is sculpted on all 
four sides, indented on the back and in the front 
and consequently has two (false) doors". The rows 
of windows are separated by three layers of stone 
and two layers of beams with monkey heads. The 
photograph of the D.A.E. in Phillipson shows its 


position in relation to Stela 3 and the reconstruc- 
tion drawing clearly shows all the details (Fig. 2). 

Stela 1 is situated to the left of Stela 3. Before it 
collapsed, it must have been the largest monolith in 
the world with its length of 33 m and a ground plan 
of 3.84 x 2.35 m. Its 13 storeys can easily be deter- 
mined when walking along the colossus that has 
fallen forward to the south, broken into at least five 
pieces”. In situ these pieces are clearly distinguish- 
able (Pl. 4)9? and it is therefore rather puzzling why 
Plant only counts four, the more so as the D.A.E. 
mentions ‘many pieces of which six (italics added) 
are important for reconstruction drawings, because 
they fit end to end’. 

Once again there are significant differences from 
Stelae 2 and 3, of which the most important are the 
indentations on four sides. This means that there are 
corner ressaults on the four faces, making the 
ground plan very similar to that of the central build- 
ings of two excavated palaces (see below), though on 
a smaller scale. The first storey shows the back door 
without a lock, though traces demonstrate that it 
must have been there once. On the front door the 
lock is still present, as can be seen when gliding 
backwards under part one. Above the door four 
square windows and three on the side walls contain 
the same cruciform bars as with Stelae 2 and 3, but 
they differ from them, in that they are not con- 
nected. On the contrary, there is enough space in 
between the windows for an extra monkey head to 
appear between two cubic heads (Fig. 2, 

In the subsequent storeys there are seven rectan- 
gular windows in each row, tripled in the middle, 
coupled in the two ressaults. On the sidewalls this 


22 JT-2005-003-016. 

23 Phillipson 1997, 15. 

24 Munro-Hay/Phillipson 1989, 9. 

25 Moreover Stela 4 had two lances carved on the front side, 
as shown by the new reconstruction by Phillipson (1997, 
32, 185). 

26 JT-2005-003-010. 

7 Plant 1985, 17, 215. 

28 Krencker 1913, Taf. V-VI; Phillipson 1997, 33-34. For 
practical reasons the scans are not made from the heavy and 
precious D.A.E. volume. 

29 That we may indeed speak of a colossus may be concluded 
from its weight only. Stelae 2 and 3 weigh a little over 150 
tonnes, Stela 1 weighs 520 tonnes. It counts 660 monkey 
heads + 764 cubic heads = 1424 in total. 

30 JT-2005-003-013. 

31 Phillipson 1997, 37. 

32 Krencker 1913, Taf. VIII-X; Phillipson 1997, 40, Fig. 52. 
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number is reduced to four, a couple in the inden- 
tation, and a single one in the ressaults. The lack of 
space in the upper three storeys of the tapering stela 
is solved by reducing the tripled windows in the 
front to couples and the couples in the ressaults and 
the sidewalls to single ones. Some windows in these 
upper storeys are decorated with ornaments consist- 
ing of small arches resting on mini-pilasters with 
stepped capitals and bases. Although these orna- 
ments must have been almost invisible from the 
ground when the stela was still upright, they have 
a certain importance because they appear again in 
later church decoration (Fig. 4). 


33 Krencker 1913, 26, Abb. 47; Phillipson 1997, 39, Fig. 51. 
34 In popular publications, travel guides and on the internet, 
Stela 3 is generally called the Ezana Stela. 


The giant stelae are sometimes referred to as 
obelisks. Although they may have been inspired by 
the Egyptian monoliths, both artefacts have a dis- 
tinct morphology and function, thus the Aksum- 
ite monuments are entitled to a name of their own. 
The Ethiopian highlanders are particularly proud 
of this unique token of their culture, as they are 
proud of the unique development of their Christ- 
ian religion. This pride is also expressed by nam- 
ing Stela 3 after King Ezana, the converted king 
who is the link between the ancient Aksumite 
civilisation and their own?*. However, as men- 
tioned above, there is no historical or archaeolog- 
ical proof that this stela was indeed erected in his 
memory. 

The giant stelae date from the third and fourth 
century. The D.A.E. numbered the stelae not at 
random, there is a clear progress in weight, size, 


stela nr. storeys | faces carved overall length section at ground level +weight 

3 10 3 23.6m 2.65x1.18m 160 tonnes 
2 11 4 24.6m 2.32x1.26m 170 tonnes 
1 13 4 33.0m 3.84x2.35m 520 tonnes 


Fig. 5. Weight and size of the stelae 


Pl. 6. Main entrance of the Dongour complex (© author) 
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storeys and carving of the six multi-storied stelae, 
as shown in Fig. 5%. 

Stela 3 is indented in the front only, Stela 2 in 
front and back and Stela 1 on all four sides. If this 
progress in the data is the expression of a compe- 
tition among successive kings, like obelisks were in 
Egypt, Stela 1 must be the last stela erected in 
memory of the greatest king of the fourth century. 
Now who was the greatest? 

Although little is known of the Aksumite kings 
in general, we know relatively much about King 
Ezana, thanks to numismatic findings, foreign texts 
and numerous inscriptions. Amongst these are two 
trilingual, higher than man-size, stone slabs extant 
in Aksum?6, enumerating his heroic exploits. A 
third one, which is lost but had a similar inscrip- 
tion, is described by Cosmas Indicopleustes in the 
early sixth century, though he does not explicitly 
mention the kings name? Ezana was King of 
Cush, after he conquered Meroe in the Sudanese 
Nile Valley, King of Sheba, and King of Aksum, 
where he may have had the first cathedral built. The 


PL7. 


Monastery of Debre Damo (© author) 


territory of the kingdom had never been vaster. The 
fact itself, that there are hardly any archaeological 
findings concerning other fourth-century kings, 
may be indicative for Ezana’s greatness. 

The main reason why the Ethiopians assigned 
Stela 3 to King Ezana at some point of their his- 
tory may have been that this is the only one still 
erected. Should Stela 1 have held its upright posi- 
tion, they might have chosen differently. A reason 
why Stela 3 was not erected in his memory may be 
found on its backside, where a warshield-like carv- 
ing is situated in the apex, probably as a courtesy 
to ‘the invincible war god Mahram'. This would be 
illogic on behalf of a king who had the crescent- 
and-disc symbol on coins replaced by the Christ- 
ian cross and who refers to himself in inscriptions 
as follows: 


Phillipson 1998, 90. 
JT-2005-003-009/-023. 
Phillipson 1998, 53-54. 
Phillipson 1998, 51. 
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In the faith of God and the power of the Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit who saved me for the kingdom 
by the faith of his Son Jesus Christ, who bas helped 
me and will always help me, I, Ezana, King of the 
Aksumites and Himyarites, Raeidan, the Ethiopi- 
ans, the Sabaeans ...??. 


There is no proof which stela, if any, was erected in 
memory of King Ezana, but if one of them should 
be elected, the most important nominee would be 
Stela 1, the greatest stela for the king who regarded 
himself as the greatest, ending the polytheist era. 

Another question is why the Aksumites chose 
the mimesis of a flat building to memorize their 
kings, a form of architecture they were unable to 
create in the real. And why does the second storey 
of the six multi-storied stelae have square shaped 
window frames and the subsequent storeys vertical 
rectangular ones? The tapering off of the stelae by 
itself is no reason for choosing either of the two 
shapes. The palaces the pre-Christian kings lived in 
must have been the most obvious token of their 
god-like status as ‘sons of the invincible god 
Mahram'. The dead body of twelfth-century King 
Yemrehanna Krestos, elevated to the status of a 
saint, was moved from his temporary dwelling to 
his last eternal residence with a ground plan and 
corner towers similar to Aksumite palaces (see 
below). Six centuries earlier, King Kaleb and his son 
Gebre Maskal had been moved to their twin tombs 
with a superstructure showing a ground plan wor- 
thy of a royal palace crowning their eternal resting 
place. So the palace-like ground plan and eleva- 
tions of the funeral stelae may indeed be consid- 
ered as the most dignifying architectural shape for 
a divine king. 

Aksumite palaces were presumably two-storied 
buildings, so the first two storeys of the stelae may 
refer to the physical environment the kings lived 
in. After their death, they moved to the subsequent 
higher positioned storeys symbolizing the meta- 
physical world of their godfather Mahram, in other 


39 Phillipson 1998, 113. 

40 Fine drawings and pictures in: Krencker 1913, 127-134, 
Taf. XIX-XXI. 

^! Krencker 1913, 113, Abb. 251. 

42 Krencker 1913, 107, Abb. 245; Phillipson 1997, 93, 
Fig. 124. 

43 Phillipson 1998, 88. 

^ Phillipson 1998, 54. 
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words, the morphological difference between 
square and rectangular window frames may indi- 
cate the borderline between the temporary and the 
eternal. 


PALACES 


Not only the stelae but also the ruins of former 
palaces play an important role in the definition of 
the Aksumite architecture. The most significant was 
the complex of Taakha Maryam excavated by the 
D.A.E. It was indeed, because Mussolini thought it 
advisable to construct a highway on this location, 
and bulldozed the whole complex which was con- 
sequently completely lost. Thanks to Daniel 
Krencker, the architect participating in the D.A.E. 
who based his impressive reconstruction drawing of 
the main building of an Aksumite palace upon these 
excavations^', we can still compare the Ta'akha 
Maryam architecture with that sculpted on the 
Aksumite stelae and notice the similarities and dif- 
ferences. The ressaults have been transformed into 
four corner towers, the windows and walls abound 
with cubic and monkey heads; the ground plan, 
measuring 24 x 24 m, differs from that of the ste- 
lae in so far as that the palace plan is square, 
whereas that of the stelae rectangular (Fig. 6). 

A further feature of the Aksumite palace is, that 
the high stepped plinth on which the whole com- 
plex is elevated, is simply the continuation of the 
foundations of the building above ground level. The 
height of the plinth in the reconstruction drawing 
seems to be exaggerated. One has to climb fifteen 
steps before arriving at the landing in front of the 
main entrance. The door of Stela 3 can be reached 
by mounting seven steps only, as can the main 
entrance of the Dongour palace. Moreover, it may 
be doubted if the wooden beams in the lower parts 
of the walls would be strong enough to support the 
enormous weight of the storeys above, so we may 
fully agree with Phillipson's remark that Aksumite 
architecture did not go beyond two storeys?. If so, 
the anachronistic crenels crowning the defensive 
towers seem to be unlikely and in contradiction 
with the fact that 'Aksum and, so far as we can tell, 
other agglomerations seem never to have been cir- 
cumscribed by defensive walls. Indeed the location 
of the sites (...) and the dispersed nature of the set- 
tlement that is suggested archaeologically, combine 
to indicate that defence was not an important con- 


sideration 44, 


The most complete monument of Aksumite 
architecture today, the Dongour complex, is situ- 
ated southwest of Aksum, within easy reach on foot 
from the centre of the town. It was excavated in 
1966 by a mission of the Ethiopian Archaeological 
Institute, directed by Francis Anfray. The ruins 
occupy an area of 57 x 56.5 m (Pl. 5)9. The main 
building with corner ressaults on all four sides, 
probably indicating corner towers, has entrances on 
three sides. The main entrance must have been the 
one situated east, as the landing is accessible by 
seven steps on three sides (Pl. 6)%, the other two 
on two sides only. The reconstruction drawing of 
Baudouin, rendering the main building perhaps 
more conform reality than the D.A.E. drawing, 
makes it clear that the outer walls are also composed 
of receding and advancing parts, including inden- 
tations, thus strengthening the overall construction 
of the whole complex (Fig. 7. 

For our purpose it is not significant to continue 
describing other Aksumite monuments. In the 
fourth century the tomb culture of erecting huge 
stelae in honour of the war god Mahrem and in 
memory of late kings ended with the conversion of 


Pl. 8. Debre Damo bell-tower (© author) 


King Ezana, the cross claiming its place in ever- 
increasing frequency on monuments, earthenware 
and coins and in increasingly varying shapes. Oth- 
ers than the two palaces of Taakha Maryam and 
Dongour have not been disclosed thus far. After the 
christianisation during the fifth century, churches 
were built on basilica-like ground plans, of which 
only one has allegedly survived the Muslim invasion 
of the sixteenth century, the monastery church on 
the amba (plateau) of Debre Damo, which was 
included in the D.A.E. research and played a sig- 
nificant role in their reconstruction of the elevations 
in Aksumite architecture. 


THE DEBRE DAMO CHURCH 


Legend has it that one of the ‘Nine Saints, Za 
Mikael, the later Abuna Aregawi, was the first 
human being to reach the amba of Debre Damo in 
the sixth century. He intended to found a monastery 
on top of this table mountain, but was desperate 
about the possibility to get there. On the point of 
giving up his project, he was attacked by a terrifying 
serpent, but instead of strangling him the monster 
hoisted him up the plateau. God clearly had a hand 
in it. In memory of this miracle, visitors today (males 
only) are obliged to climb the vertical rock face at 
the same spot as Za Mikael did, not helped by a 
snake or a divine hand this time, but by that of a 
priest, hoisting the visitor up, attached on a goatskin 


4 JT-2005-003-007. 
46 JT-2005-003-003. 
47 Anfray 1990, 103. 


Pl. 9. Xylification of a window frame (© author) 
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Pl. 10. Church of the Debre Damo Monastery (© author) 


rope. The church is officially named after its founder, 
Enda Abuna Aregawi, but it is widely known as the 
Debre Damo Church, or more popularly as the 
Hallelujah Church. The founding was financed by 
King Gabra Maskal in the sixth century. 

Once freed from the rope, a short climb along a 
ridge in the rock face brings the pilgrim on top of 
the plateau, southeast of the church that is hiding 
behind the olive trees and the precinct wall. From 
this position one understands clearly the popular 


^5 Lepage/Mercier 2005, 38-45; Matthews/Mordini 1959, 
28-29. 

49 JT-2005-004-017/-018 /-019. 

50 Matthews/Mordini 1959, 53. Indian gold coins from the 
first to third century, Arabic gold coins from the seventh to 
tenth century and fragments of Coptic fabrics from the 
sixth to the eighth century were found here. 

5! JT-2005-004-004. 

52 ]1-2005-004-024. 
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name of the church, because ‘Hallelujah’ is what 
Za Mikael called out four times, to the four winds, 
when overlooking the breathtaking scenery. Some 
hundred monks live here in separate houses of one 
or two storeys (Pl. 7). The oldest parts of the pres- 
ent church appear to date from the tenth or 
eleventh century’, though many changes and 
restorations have been effectuated ever since. 

The bell tower, south-west of the church, has 
been restored in what could be called a neo-Aksum- 
ite style, emphasizing two layers of beams and mon- 
key heads protected by a double row of stone tiles 
in a concrete wall (Pl. 8)?!. The distance between 
these layers is far to great, and that between the 
monkey heads too small. The corner ressaults are 
replaced by mere buttresses. A curious detail is the 
semi-circular arches with three beads spared in the 
wooden lintels of the non-Aksumite windows on 
three sides of the tower (Pl. 9)52. These beads may 
be interpreted as reminiscent of an arch executed in 


Pl. 11. Southwest view of the Debre Damo Church (© author) 


stone with a keystone in the middle and two imposts 
on the sides. If this is correct, we have here an exam- 
ple of what may be called xylification, the inverse 
process of petrification in the architectural details of 
the Aksumite stelae. Both processes occur in win- 
dows and doors of rock-hewn churches as well. 
From the bell tower one has a magnificent view 
of the church with its corrugated iron protection 
shield (Pl. 10)53. It clearly shows the indented walls, 
the alternating layers of stone and wooden beams 
with monkey heads of the elevations and the two 
storeys indicated by a cantilevering double row of 
tiles protecting the underlying entablature of the 
ground floor against the waters, which is also the 
function of the modern roofing. This roof, however, 
offers a completely false impression of the church 
as a whole, making it look like a pseudo-basilica. 
Many authors pretend the ground plan of Ethiopian 
churches to be derived from the Roman basilica. 
This need not to be true, as these ground plans may 


also have grown organically from ancient Aksumite 
architecture (Fig. 8)>4. 

The ground plan measures 20 x 9 m and looks 
allegedly basilical, with an entrance hall preceding 
the narthex, a nave separated from the side aisles 
by two rows of columns and a makdas (altar room) 
flanked by two rectangular rooms different in size, 
of which the northern one seems disproportionate 
(Fig. 9)55. It is generally accepted that the entrance 
hall is a later addition to the original plan. There 
seems to be some doubt in this respect as to 
the room north of the makdas°°, but first of all it 


53 JT-2005-004-006. 

54 Anfray 1990, 169; Krencker 1913, 171, Abb. 344. 

?5 Buxton 1947, 7, Fig. 4; Krencker 1913, 172, Abb. 345-346. 

56 Matthews/Mordini 1959, 56. This room is the mausoleum 
of King Lebna Dengel, who died in the war against Graf 
in 1540. Debre Damo offered asylum to the royal family, 
when in 1541 Christobald da Gama came to Debre Damo 
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corrupts the symmetry of the building, secondly it 
causes a recess on the northeast corner, which is 
not compliant with the Aksumite characteristic 
(and not only the Aksumite) of building ressaults 
on the corners, as we have seen in the stelae and 
in the ruins of the palaces. 

The same argument is valid for the entrance hall, 
causing the north and south wall to end in recesses, 
closed on the corners by protruding ‘buttresses’, like 
in the bell tower, that comprise only the thickness 
of the west wall. The ground plan is not very accu- 
rate in this respect, but in combination with the 
D.A.E. reconstruction drawing, it is evident that, if 
we would do away with the entrance hall and the 
protruding part of the northeast corner, this would 
result into a perfect ground plan of an ancient 
Aksumite building with corner ressaults on all four 
sides. 

In the northern part of the narthex a stairway 
leads to the upper galleries. The nave is accessible 
via the entrance hall and the narthex but also 
directly on the outside via the entrances in the 
north and south wall, of which the latter has lost 
the traditional function that south entrances in 
other churches in Ethiopia have; they are reserved 
exclusively for women. 

One argument against the general opinion that 
ground plans of this type of Ethiopian churches are 
based on that of the Roman basilica is the defini- 
tion of such a plan: ‘(...) basilica, made of one cov- 
ered, rectangular hall, subdivided lengthwise into 
aisles by columns or piers arranged in rows along 
many bays, starting from the narthex at the 
entrance hall all the way to the apse at the end’. 
The ground plans of the churches visited person- 
ally, do not show ‘one rectangular hall' but a square 
one, divided by four columns into nine square com- 
partments, so there is no ‘lengthwise’ subdivision. 


to end the siege, after which the monastery served as an 
ammunition store. 
57 Di Salvo 1999, 59. 
58 JT-2005-004-041; Matthews/Mordini 1959, 4. Matthews 
strengthened the walls with reinforced concrete beams 
encircling the building invisibly within the thickness of the 
walls. 
This entrance is of course not the original one, because the 
outer wall of the narthex is now situated inside the later 
added entrance hall. 
6^ JT-2005-004-014. 
61 Phillipson 1998, 131. 
62 JT-2005-004-015. 
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Separate spaces are added for the narthex, the mak- 
das and the two flanking sacristies, closed by walls 
and/or curtains. There is no apse. The Debre Damo 
Church is an exception in so far as that the main 
space, of which the width even exceeds its length, 
is divided by six instead of four columns. 

The most striking feature on the outside of the 
church is the alternation of dry stone layers and 
massive wooden beams resting the monkey heads. 
The shades of colour in the stones combined with 
the dark wooden stripes of the beams is of a rare 
beauty and most expressive in the skimming sun- 
light (Pl. 11)°8. We may, however, get a corrupted 
image of what the original building looked like, tak- 
ing into account that in Aksumite architecture the 
walls were plastered and whitewashed as can still be 
seen on the inside and on remaining built parts of 
other churches. 

Although the building stands on a two-stepped 
plinth, this is not, as explained before, the contin- 
uation of the foundations above ground level, as the 
church stands on a solid rock floor rising slightly to 
the east, which makes the plinth fading away grad- 
ually. The ashlars on the corners of the west wall, 
all of irregular size and shape, fit together with 
admirable accuracy, violated by later mortar restora- 
tions. 

The main entrance does not have, as might be 
expected, an Aksumite door with cubic heads. It 
has two huge monolithic posts with cushion bases 
and ditto capitals, integrated into the wall and cut 
from the same material as the cornerstones. The 
entrance is bisected by a strange looking decorated 
column slightly out of plumb. Especially its capital 
may be considered of a unique shape, too fragile to 
carry a heavy weight. The way it is fixed to the lin- 
tel makes it look like a hanging element rather than 
a supporting one (Pl. 12)°°. The base corresponds 
more or less to a bracket capital like those inside the 
narthex. Phillipson describes the western entrance 
as ‘a portico, aligned with the outer wall, compris- 
ing three monolithic pillars?!. Close examination 
in situ revealed that the central pillar is not a mono- 
lith but an assemblage of five different parts, so the 
following re-arrangement seems to provide a solu- 
tion to the problematic present situation. The 
assembled column consists of a capital, abacus, 
shaft, another abacus and a base. Base and sill are 
cut from one piece of rock. Projecting the photo- 
graph upside down, followed by the turning of the 
shaft another 180° yielded a quite satisfying result??. 


VEU EIS ruso 


Pl. 12. Main entrance of the Debre Damo Church 
(O author) 


Now the capital has a familiar look and the base 
reminds us of wooden ones, seen in the province 
of Tigre&. Capital and base have presumably been 
interchanged, possibly centuries ago. Was this 
done by mistake, or because of difficulties in 
mounting the base and sill combination on top of 
the shaft. 

Above the entrance the entablature, made of 
extra strong beams with monkey heads, a stucco 
blank frieze and a stringcourse separates the two 
storeys. The top floor is only slightly indented 
above the entrance, but this indentation, accentu- 
ated by yellow ashlars, is not continued on the 
ground floor, as in the Aksumite palace where the 
entrance is situated in the indented part of the 
wall. It confirms all the more that this part of the 
church is a younger addition. The tripartite upper 
wall has a wooden Aksumite window in each part, 
crowned by another cantilevering stringcourse 
bereft of its function by the corrugated iron roof. 
Horizontal and vertical elements are harmoniously 
integrated into the overall composition of this west 


facade (Pl. 13)64, 


The lateral entrances giving access to the keddest® 
are situated in the recesses of the north and south 
wall, with Aksumite frames closed by wooden doors. 
They are essentially identical, although the south 
door is somewhat more robust in execution. The 
resemblance with the doors on the Aksumite stelae is 
striking, even in its details. Note the tiny profile on 
the lintel of the inner frame, the same as the one on 
the stelae doors (Pl. 14)°°. The large wooden door 
itself, impressive by its width even though it is partly 
hidden behind the inner frame, is monoxylic as sug- 
gested by the seamless representation on the stelae. 
Here we are confronted with the xylification of a pet- 
rified example representing the original door of a 
fourth century building or even earlier. A door like 
this makes one realize how dramatically the Ethiopian 
scenery has changed. Trees of a convenient size can 
be found nowhere in the eroded highlands of today. 

There is a second entrance to the left of the pre- 
vious one, giving access to the narthex. One won- 
ders why this door is here. No other churches have 
doors on this location. Moreover it penetrates the 
wall of a ressault, unheard of in the Aksumite tra- 
dition, as far as we know. Here the monkey heads 
and the inner frame are missing. Two xylified 
arches, each sculpted from one block of wood like 
the one in the bell tower, are placed on the lintel, 
not as integral parts of the frame, but as recycled 
additions, probably put there to bring in some light 
after the entrance hall was added, preventing a good 
deal of the daylight to enter via the former main 
entrance (Pl. 14)”. 

The aforementioned entablature runs around the 
whole building, though in a less pronounced way. 
Both storeys are indented. The upper windows are 
square and nicely decorated, the lower ones are rec- 
tangular and sometimes severely crumpled. Yet the 
upper windows could be labelled a-Aksumite, in so 
far as they do not join the beams above, as do the 
lower windows, connecting four layers of beams and 
thus increasing the wall strength (Pl. 15)65. 


65 JT-2005-007-064; JT-2005-007-096. 

& YT-2005-004-044. 

65 The three main parts of the church are: the kene mahlet = 
chant of praise = narthex; the keddest = saint = the main 
body; the makdas = the sanctuary where the tabor = altar- 
stone, is. The abot, representing the Ark of the Covenant, 
is made in stone or in wood. 

$6 JT-2005-004-040. 

67 JT-2005-004-040. 

68 JT-2005-004-042. 
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Pl. 13. West facade of the Debre Damo Church (© author) 


The entrance hall in front of the narthex has an 
impressive coffered ceiling, in which the diagonal 
bridging joists form diamonds with a square inside, 
covered by planks (Pl. 16)99. A similar construc- 
tion also covers the makdas in order to reduce the 
opening in the ceiling, so that a modest dome 
could be placed on top’®. The diamond shaped 
covering of the ceiling was also used in Aksumite 
palaces. The varied petrification of it, is seen in 
many rock-hewn churches. 

The entrance to the narthex is situated in the 
wall that used to be the outer wall before the addi- 


© JT-2005-004-009; electric wiring and a luster hindering the 
view on the ceiling, are removed from the picture. There 
need not be any objection against manipulated images, as 
long as this is explicitly stated. 

70 [ did not have access to the makdas myself. Matthews and 
Mordini made a detailed report of their restoration activi- 
ties. Matthews/Mordini 1959, 8-22. 

71 JI-2005-004-008. 

7? Phillipson 1998, 94. 
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tion of the entrance hall. The advantage of the pres- 
ent situation is, that we get a fairly good impression 
of what the church originally looked like on the 
outside, because this part is not infected by weather 
conditions. The whitewashed stucco is still partly 
present and the smoothly shining dark wood looks 
almost like new. The two coupled Aksumite doors, 
sharing the middle post and its two cubic heads, are 
most impressive, situated between the two corner 
ressaults and connecting up to six layers of beams 
(Pl. 17)7!. In the wall, to the left and right of the 
doors, there seem to be cubic heads, however, as we 
will see, they are not. Otherwise, the suggested def- 
inition of cubic heads occurring only in window 
and door frames, would no longer be valid. 

The explosion drawing of the Debre Damo wall 
construction shows how the wooden parts of the 
building are integrated in the stone layers (Fig. 10)’. 
The important function of the square and rounded 
transoms, notched to make them fit onto the 
slightly receding beams and protruding like cubic 


Pl. 14. South wall of the Debre Damo Church (© author) 


and monkey heads, is to join the outer and inner 
walls mutually and thus to strengthen the whole 
construction. The space between the walls is filled 
with a rubble and mortar mixture. The corners 
(mostly of ressaults) are fortified by ashlars in the 
stone parts and by huge wooden blocks that unite 
the beam ends. The morphology of these blocks is 
such that between two layers of stone they resem- 
ble cubic heads, like we saw them flanking the 
entrance to the narthex. We now know they are not 
cubic heads and that is why the new term of corner 
heads is proposed here. 

The ceiling in the narthex is supported by two 
wooden columns and a stone one, crowned with a 
composite capital, i.e. a bracket capital on top of a 
two-stepped capital, two Aksumite features at the 
same time. A third feature is seen in the square shaft 
with chamfered edges’’. As only very few capitals and 
columns are found on archaeological sites, it is 
assumed that these were for the greater part executed 
in wood. A rare stone example is exhibited in the 


Ezana garden in Aksum, consisting of a five-stepped 
capital, a chamfered shaft and a (composite) cushion 
base’*. The brackets in the narthex each support one 
of the heavy wooden beams of the coffered ceiling 
with carved panels, one of the glories of the Debre 
Damo Church. This compartmentalized olive wooden 
ceiling is filled with square panels of 23 cm, carved in 
bas-relief and showing floral and animal scenes and 
some geometrical patterns. God's entire creation seems 
to be represented as on a Picardian cathedral: lions, 
antelopes, stags, rhinos, zebus, griffins, elephants, buf- 
faloes, snakes, dragons, trees, all kinds of birds, etc. 

Former visitors mention the difficulty of mak- 
ing photographs of the ceiling owing to the dim 
light, so they published drawings instead/?. Because 


73 JI-2005-004-021. 

74 J1-2005-003-002. 

75 "There are very fine line drawings in Matthews/Mordini 
1959, 21 and in Gerster et al. 1968. 
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of a misunderstanding with the guardian monk, 

only a first picture is available of rather poor qual- | 

10776. With the help of digital manipulation of chis ۲ ncm 

picture (Pl. 18)77 and Matthew's article, we can 

identify the animal scenes as follows: 

— a goat looking back at an animal being attacked 
by another animal; 

— two antelopes face to face on their hind legs and 
a flower motif; 

— a dromedary in front of a palm tree; 

— a stag with hoof in the mouth, its young and 
a bird; 

— a dragon swallowing an animal or a fish; 

— azebu and a meandering tendril; 

— a rampant lion in front of a palm tree and the 
head of another lion; 

— a rhino, a dog and a tree; 

— a winged griffin and a snake between palmettos. 


T ut 3 1 
Ty Fee 1 


Pl. 16. Ceiling of the entrance ball (© author) 


Various authors estimate the ceiling to be dating 
from the seventh or eighth century, the oldest part 
of the whole Debre Damo complex. In the eighth 


m. 


Pl. 17. Entrance doors to the Debre Damo narthex 
(© author) 


u ES 3 ee NUS 
Pl. 15. Upper window in the south wall (© author) 


76 My stay inside the church lasted only fifteen minutes, 
because the monk interpreted the Icd-screen of the camera 
as the use of video, which is forbidden. The D.A.E. had to 
clear off after two hours (Matthews/Mordini 1959, 1). 

7 JT-2005-004-023. Pl. 18. Coffered ceiling in the narthex (© author) 
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century the Aksumite Kingdom underwent a rapid 
decline, so the panels may well originate from a 
palace or dwelling no longer inhabited. 

All the monuments mentioned before were exca- 
vated or visited by the members of the D.A.E. and 
form the basis of their reconstruction drawings. 
Sixty years later Buxton and Matthews made their 
drawings, amongst others of a room at the Taakha 
Maryam. We can now easily recognize various 
Aksumite architectural elements, brought together 
in this drawing (Fig. 11), like the coupled window 
frames with T-form infillings on the left and with 
arches resting on mini-pilasters with stepped capi- 
tals and bases on the right, borrowed from Stela 1, 
the bracket capital and coffered ceiling from the 
Debre Damo narthex and a continuing frieze of 
connected window frames, visible on the giant ste- 
lae and also extant in the keddest of the Debre 
Damo Church that could not be visited. 

Monkey heads can occur in the outer and inner 
walls of the same building as in the Debre Damo 
narthex, in the outer wall only as in this drawing of 
the Ta'akha Maryam, or not at all as in a church 
unknown by the D.A.E.: the Yemrehanna Krestos 
Church, about 40 km north of Lalibela. At the 
beginning of the twentieth century it was thought 
that the Debre Damo Church was the only remain- 
ing built church that had escaped from the devas- 
tating hordes of Grafi in the sixteenth century. We 
may be sure that, had the D.A.E. known of the exis- 
tence of the Yemrehanna Krestos Church, they 
would have included it in their programme. That is 
why it is discussed briefly and ‘constructively’ here. 


THE YEMREHANNA KRESTOS CHURCH 


The Yemrehanna Krestos Church (= show me the 
way [to?] Christ) is located in an unimaginably 
beautiful region, against a flank of the Abuna Yosief 
Mountain, covered with old juniper trees/?. In a 
deep, partially hewn cavern this jewel hides behind 
an ugly brick wall”, the sadness of which enhances 
the aesthetic surprise behind it, once the wall has 
been passed through. 

Even though the monkey heads are missing, this 
church expresses the character of the Aksumite 
architecture even better than the Debre Damo 
Church does, because the contrasting alternation of 
the dark beams and the white stuccoed wall parts is 
shown to its full advantage here. Moreover it has 
four towers at its corners, and low as they may be 


due to their position in the cave, they corroborate 
the assumption made by the D.A.E. that the palaces 
too had four towers (Pl. 19)89. A church with the 
morphological features of a royal palace may be less 
surprising, taking into consideration that the patron 
may have been a king of the Zagwé dynasty. 

The Yemrehanna Krestos Church was allegedly 
built by the eponymous grandfather of King Lali- 
bela in the twelfth century. On the east side of the 
church a neo-Aksumite gate gives access to his 
colourful grave. The double entrance shows in prin- 
ciple two of the semi-circular windows with three 
beads spared in the lintels, but in this case they are 
less abstractly executed than in the Debre Damo 
bell tower and door. Here we can clearly distinct 
pilasters, crowned by a stepped capital, functioning 
as impost blocs for the construction of the arch 
with a central keystone in the non-xylified version 
(Pl. 20)8!. Actually the same features are shown in 
the ornaments of the juxtaposed lower window in 
the northeast tower, where mini-pilasters with 
stepped bases and capitals support horseshoe arches 
(Pl. 21)82. This motif also occurs in one of the 
Debre Damo windows, in the Taakha Maryam 
reconstruction drawing and we know that it was 
sculpted in Stela 1 almost a millennium before the 
conception of the Yemrehanna Krestos Church. 

Buxton says of one of his predecessors, that ‘He 
does not seem, however, to have realized the full 
significance of the building and his description is 
most inadequate’. The lack of transoms and thus 
of monkey heads ‘suggest that the original princi- 
ple of construction — in which the binders play an 
essential part — was ceasing to be understood, and 
that the longitudinal beams were used primarily for 
their decorative effect’®>. Although he admits the 
strengthening function of the ‘corner-pieces to a 
limited extent’ (cubic heads), Buxton does not seem 
to have realized the full significance of the beams 
and his description is most inadequate. The absence 
of the ‘binders’ with their monkey heads must be 
considered the solution of an architectural problem 
or as a token of creativity. 


78 Balicka-Witakowska/Gervers 2001. 
7  JT-2005-005-107. 
so 1T-2005-005-105. 
81 TT-2005-005-103. 
*? ]T-2005-005-113. 
83 Buxton 1947, 15. 
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Pl. 19. North wall of the Yemrehanna Krestos Church (© author) 


Owing to a lack of height and a lack of light in 
the grotto, the distance between the subsequent 
beams is somewhat smaller than in Debre Damo 
and a greater number of windows than normally 
was necessary. As explained before, the window and 
door frames strengthen the construction of a build- 
ing, as do the corner heads on the corners of the 
ressaults. If we take the north facade of the church 
(Pl. 19) with its eight windows, entrance door and 
three ressaults as a starting point, we may count a 
considerable number of binders, considering only 
the ten lower layers of beams. Each window frame 
has eight connecting points with the beams, the 
door twelve, each ressault twenty, which totals at 
64 + 12 + 60 = 136 connecting points with the 
beams. Adding more transoms only to fulfil the 


854 Buxton 1947, 4. 
85 Buxton 1947, 13, 18. 
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stylistic demand of monkey heads would procure an 
overkill of firmitas, speaking in Vitruvian terms, and 
it would certainly not enhance the venustas. ‘...the 
longitudinal wall-timbers were retained chiefly, it 
must be supposed, for their decorative value, for 
without the binders they cannot have been a source 
of strength to the wall’. Buxton apparently failed 
to see the 136 ‘binders’ only on the outside! Omit- 
ting the monkey heads is therefore a practical adap- 
tation in accordance with the physical circum- 
stances, certainly not a sign of degeneration as 
Buxton put it®. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF AKSUMITE ARCHITECTURE 


Although the aforementioned moon temple of Yeha 
belongs to the pre-Aksumite era, it has one aspect 
in common with Aksumite architecture, the com- 
bination and integration of wood and stone. Wood 
was not only used for door and window frames, but 


Pl. 20. Access to the grave yard of the Yemrehanna Krestos Church (© author) 


also as a skeleton inside the walls. The Aksumite 
concept of window and door framing seems to be 
diametrically opposed to the western concept. 
Where we place the frame parallel to the wall and 
discharge it as much as possible in order to make 
doors open and close smoothly and to prevent 
panes from braking, the Aksumites place two win- 
dow frames transversally in the wall connecting 
three layers of beams. The frames actually support 
the walls and strengthen the wall structure. Glass 
was not used to close the openings (Fig. 12)55. The 
same goes for door frames to an even larger extent. 
Doors open and close smoothly because doors have 
double frames, the space between the two massive 
transversal frames is filled in with a frame parallel 
to the wall. The whole framing is of such substan- 
tial dimensions, that it fills the complete thickness 
of the walls and may connect up to six layers of 
beams as we have seen inside the entrance hall of 
the Debre Damo Church. 


From the stelae and the excavations in Aksum, 
from the churches of Debre Damo and Yemrehanna 
Krestos, we may now draw up an inventory of the 
characteristics of classical Aksumite architecture: 
— rectangular or square plans with ditto rooms; 
— stepped foundations continuing above ground 

level as a stepped plinth; 

— seven steps leading to the entrance on plinth 
level; 

— indented exterior elevations, causing ressaults; 

— square column shafts with chamfered edges; 

— three capital forms: cushion capital, bracket cap- 
ital, and stepped capital. The base may be iden- 
tical to a capital. The bracket capital was devel- 
oped from wooden brackets supporting beam 
ends, the stepped capital consists of two or more 
concentric squares; 


86 Buxton 1947, 7, Figs 5-6; Krencker 1913, 7, 9, Abb. 9, 15. 
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— inner and outer walls made of stone, stuccoed 
and whitewashed, strengthened by receding 
wooden beams with superimposed tie-beams or 
transoms, that serve as wall cramps, the spheri- 
cal projecting ends of which are called monkey 
heads. The space between inner and outer wall 
is filled with rubble and mortar; 

— rectangular door and window frames strength- 
ened in the four corners by square transoms, the 
projecting heads of which are renamed cubic 
heads here. Windows and doors may connect up 
to six layers of beams, thus strengthening the 
overall construction; 

— wooden corner blocks connecting beam ends on 


87 Munro-Hay/Phillipson 1989, 55-60. The author writes that 
in the 1970s, the late Dr Neville Chittick located the so- 
called Tomb of the Brick Arches, east of Stela 3, possibly of 
the late third century. So the curved line was not altogether 
unknown in tomb architecture. 
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Pl. 21. Window in the northeast tower of the Yemrehanna Krestos Church (© author) 


ressault corners, for which the term corner heads 
is introduced; 

— friezes of connected window frames, sharing 
posts and cubic heads; 

— wooden coffered ceilings; 

— rectilinear concepts?". 


CONCLUSION 


Writing about Ethiopia’s early history is necessarily 
subject to a great deal of speculation as there is so 
little written evidence left of the period before the 
ravaging of the sixteenth century. Whether or not 
Stela 3 was erected in memory of King Ezana can- 
not be convincingly denied. But as long as archaeo- 
logical findings do not dethrone Ezana as the most 
important king of the Aksumite epoch, there is every 
reason to attribute the stela of the highest rank to 
him, i.e. the stela numbered 1 by the D.A.E. Divid- 
ing the storied stelae into an earthly temporal 


dwelling and a metaphysical eternal palace, is only a 
first attempt to disclose their iconological meaning. 

Why the Enda Abuna Aregawi on the Debre 
Damo plateau has a main entrance deprived of 
Aksumite features, may be explained by the fact 
that the entrance hallway was added later with the 
help of spoils. There is no proof for the opinion that 
the central pillar is standing upside down in its pres- 
ent situation. But in this case our reasoning may be 
corroborated by more or less similar constructions 
in the rock-hewn churches of the Tigre province 
that Debre Damo is situated in. 

The twelfth-century (?) Church of Yemrehanna 
Krestos has served as a model for at least one other 
church in the Lalibelan region. It was presented here 
to annihilate the idea that the Debre Damo church 
is the only built church in the Aksumite style left 
after the sixteenth century and to show the striking 
similarity with the D.A.E. drawings by Daniel 
Krencker. It also shows the practical usefulness of 
the extended architectural vocabulary by distin- 
guishing monkey heads from cubic heads and cor- 
ner heads and by opposing petrification and xylifi- 
cation. 

Ethiopian art is hardly a subject of scientific 
debate in The Netherlands. The reason must lay in 
the fact that there is no art-historical institute in 
which Ethiopian culture is imbedded. Writing 
about it is a rather lonely activity. I sincerely hope 
this article may call forth remarks, and may con- 
tribute to a situation in which students of medieval 
arts will be familiarized with this unique phenom- 
enon of very early-Christian date. The features of 
its architecture and the corresponding terminology, 
gathered and enlarged here, may help to write about 
it in a more homogeneous way. 
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Stela 2, as recorded and reconstructed (on paper) by the D.A.E. 


Stela 1 as recorded and reconstructed (on paper) by the D.A.E. 


Fig. 2. Stela 3 (Phillipson, 1997, Fig. 41) Fig. 3. Stela 1 (Phillipson, 1997, Fig. 52) 
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i D 
D.A.E. window tracery on the upper storeys of stela 1 


Fig. 4. Window tracery on the upper storeys of Stela 1 Fig. 7. Reconstruction of the Dongour complex 
(Phillipson, 1997, Fig. 51) (Anfray, 1990, 103) 


= 
Debre-Damo (d'aprés D.A.E.). 


Fig. 6. Reconstruction of an Aksumite palace Fig. 8. Reconstruction of the Debre Damo Church 
(Phillipson, 1997, Fig. 124) (Anfray, 1990, 169) 
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1998, Fig. 41) 


Fig. 11. Reconstruction of a room 
(Phillipson, 


Fig. 9. Plan of the Debre Damo Church 
(Buxton, 1947, Fig. 4) 


Fig. 12. Window and door construction 
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Fig. 10. Debre Damo wall construction 
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(Phillipson 1998, 
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Perennial Hellenism! 


László Tórók and the al-Mu allaga lintel 


(Coptic Museum inv. no. 753) 


Quite recently, Läszlö Török published a sturdy and 
richly illustrated handbook about the late antique 
art of Egypt, entitled Transfigurations of Hellenism 
(Török 2005). Although an appraisal of its contri- 
bution to the scholarly debate is beyond the scope 
of the present paper!, it must certainly be counted 
among its merits that it avoids both the traditional 
misnomer of ‘Coptic art’ for the Christian art of 
late antique Egypt and the obsolete paradigm that 
pits the ‘indigenous’ element against the ‘Greek’. 
Instead, it situates the Egyptian art of this period in 
a wider Hellenistic and Byzantine context. As an 
epilogue to the nine chapters of his book, the 
author offers a discussion of the famous wooden lin- 
tel from the Church of the Holy Virgin Mary, sur- 
named al-Mufallaga, in Old Cairo (now in the Cop- 
tic Museum under inv. no. 753). This lintel bears a 
monumental Greek inscription arranged in four 
lines on top of a sculptured frieze. The inscription, 
which is fully dated, and the vividly sculptured 
scenes in the lower register are remarkable for their 
sophisticated Hellenism, and they have accordingly 
met with considerable interest from both art histo- 
rians and epigraphists?. 

In the epilogue to his book, subtitled ‘Perennial 
Hellenism?', Tórók critically reviews various schol- 
arly opinions about this monument (2005, 351- 
358). One of his aims in doing so is to bring out 
the considerable uncertainties that surround the his- 
tory of Egypts late antique art. As an example of 
this, the Cairo lintel could not have been better 
chosen. Mainly on the basis of style, art historians 
have dated it very differently, although usually 
somewhere between the fourth and sixth century. 
Therefore it must have come as a shock for many 
of them that, in 1986, the much damaged date of 
the inscription was read with a high degree of like- 
lihood by L.S.B. MacCoull as the Diocletian year 
45], which corresponds to A.D. 734/735. Aston- 
ishingly, Török, instead of using this information as 
damning evidence of the fragility of stylistic dating 
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criteria, questions the reading of the date itself. In 
the final paragraph of his book, he even concludes 
that all options for dating the lintel seem to be 
open. Apparently, the readers are free to choose the 
date that fits them best, whether it be the fifth, the 
sixth or the eighth century?. The disdain for the 
work of the epigraphist that is apparent here can- 
not be left unchallenged. 

It may be useful to recall the basic facts briefly. 
After a long liturgically-inspired hymn of praise, cel- 
ebrating Christ as the Godhead incarnate, the 
inscription concludes (in l. 4) with a brief prayer 
for the sponsors of the monument, a prelate, named 
Abba Theodore, and a deacon and steward, called 
George. This is followed by a dating formula that 
follows a conventional pattern. In translation, these 
final phrases read: 


(Lord,) come to the assistance of Abba Theodore, 
proedros (rpéeSpoc), and George, deacon and stew- 
ard (oixovöu.oc) ! 

The 12th of the month Pachon, (year of the) indic- 
tion 3, (year since) Diocletian 451 (i.e. May 7, 
735 A.D.). 


Unfortunately, unlike the indiction year (3)4, the 
Diocletian year (451) is hardly legible anymore, and 
the first editors of the text were even unable to deci- 
pher it. Only in 1937 did P. Jouguet succeed in 


1 See the extensive review by Fluck (2006). 

For the earlier bibliography see Coquin 1974, 83 (general), 
and Hammerstaedt 1999, 187 (on the inscription); the 
most significant art-historical contributions are mentioned 
by Török (2005, 351-358). Beautiful new photos can be 
found in Gabra/Eaton-Krauss 2007, 206-211, no. 129. As 
these and other photos show, the inscription with its date 
cannot have been secondary additions to an existing work 
of art. 

5 Török 2005, 358. 

The indiction is a fifteen-year cycle used for administrative 


purposes; see: Bagnall/Worp 2004. 
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identifying the last two digits as . na: ?51°. In 1986, 
L.S.B. MacCoull proposed to read the first digit as 
an upsilon; in addition to autoptic study, she was 
able to use an unpublished early photo of the mon- 
ument*. Her reading (YNA, i.e. 451) was confirmed, 
again on the basis of autoptic study, by J.-L. Four- 
net in 1993, who qualified it as ‘palaeographically 
the only possible one". This new reading has been 
accepted by most scholars since, including the latest 
editor of the inscription, J. Hammerstaedt?, who 
published a thorough discussion of the text, surpris- 
ingly ignored by Török. MacCoull?, followed by 
Hammerstaedt!®, identified the Abba Theodore of 
the inscription, undoubtedly a bishop, as the 
homonymous ‘monophysite’ patriarch of Alexandria. 
The latter was in office between 731 and 743, which 
is consistent with the reading of the Diocletian date. 

Tórók cites two arguments which, in his opin- 
ion, weaken the eighth-century dating of the mon- 
ument considerably, although he does not categor- 
ically exclude it. First, he denies that the proedros 
Abba Theodore, mentioned in the inscription, can 


5 Simaika 1937, 27. 

6  MacCoull 1986, Tafel XIII. 

7 Fournet 1993, 243. 

8 Hammerstaedt 1999, 187-199. 

9  MacCoull 1986, 233. 

10 Hammerstaedt 1999, 197. 

۱۱ Török 2005, 354. 

12 Török 2005, 354-355. 

13 Török 2005, 354. 

14 Spieser 1995, 311-312. 

15 MacCoull 1986, 232. 

16 Spieser refers to Salaville 1930, part. 418-422; patristic ref- 

erences are also cited in Lampe 1961, 1144-1145, s.v.; some 

canonical ones in Jerg 1970, 174, 176, n. 486, 491. 

In the Greek papyri it appears only as a civil title; in Cop- 

tic papyri it seems not to be attested. 

18 Van der Vliet 2003, no. 1, 1. 9. 

1? Spieser 1995, 312, who refers to Fedalto 1988, 614; the 
same reference in Worp 1994, 297. The ultimate source of 
all references given by Fedalto is the (Arabic) History of the 
Patriarchs. For the author and background of this part of 
the History of the Patriarchs, see: Den Heijer 1989, 8, 118, 
145-146. 

20 Evetts 1910, 105-106, quoted in Munier 1943, 25 (cf. Sey- 
bold 1912, 159). For the rapid development of the new 
capital in this period, see: Raymond 1993, 24-30. 

?! See: Graf 1944-1953, L, 474-475; Timm 1984-1992, VI, 
2988-2989. 

22 Evetts 1910, 104; cf. Seybold 1912, 158. 

23 Evetts 1910, 106; Munier 1943, 25. This may well be an 
anachronism, though; thus, the tide lacks in the early Ham- 
burg manuscript (Seybold 1912, 159). 
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be identified with the like-named patriarch!!. Sec- 
ondly, he claims that the damaged Diocletian date 
might just as well be read as [1]51, i.e. A.D. 
434/435. Ignoring Fournet’s 1993 article, he con- 
siders MacCoull’s reading of the date as 451 as 
uncertain as the alternative reading of 151'?. 

For the identification of Abba Theodore, Tórók, 
referring to J.-M. Spieser's study of 1995, asserts 
that the title proedros (rpésSpoc) ‘may refer to a 
bishop, but not to a patriarch’. This is not only a 
blatant error in itself, but also an entirely false rep- 
resentation of Spiesers argument. Spieser correctly 
observed that proedros, in addition to its well known 
use for patriarchs, may also designate a normal 
bishop!^. MacCoull's translation ‘patriarch’!> is 
therefore misleading. In fact, as an ecclesiastical title, 
proedros, literally ‘president’, is a somewhat vague 
and high-flown epithet that may be used for any 
church dignitary of episcopal rank!6. In the Chris- 
tian epigraphy of the Nile Valley, the term is quite 
uncommon", The only other occurrence known to 
me is found in a near-contemporary (A.D. 707) 
Coptic foundation inscription from Faras, in Lower 
Nubia, where it certainly designates a local bishop, 
Abba Paulos'®. Since in the Cairo lintel no specific 
patriarchal titles are given, it would appear that the 
occurrence of a proedros Theodore in the inscription 
cannot be used as an argument to confirm its date, 
in the way that it had been done by MacCoull. 

Spieser added an interesting observation, how- 
ever, which had not been made before. A local 
bishop named Theodore is known from the so- 
called History of the Patriarchs of Alexandria to have 
been active precisely in the period concerned'?. This 
Bishop Theodore of Misr, the new capital of Old 
Cairo-Fustát that grew up around Babylon of 
Egypt, participated in the synod that was convened 
in Misr itself on 28 Mesore of the year 459, i.e. 
August 21, 743 A.D., in order to elect a new patri- 
arch. He is mentioned several times in the History 
of the Patriarchs and must have been a prominent 
figure during the episcopate of Patriarch Theodore 
and his immediate successor, Michael I. He is rep- 
resented as a close associate of the well known 
Bishop Moses of Wasim/Letopolis?!, and described 
as the oldest of the bishops at that time’ and ‘the 
first of three bishops named Theodore who succes- 
sively occupied the see of Misr’*?. Some versions of 
the report about the synod of 743 even call him the 
metropolitan (mutränüs) of Misr”. In all likelihood, 
this senior prelate can be identified with the Abba 


Theodore mentioned eight years earlier on the 
al-Mu‘allaga lintel. As the reigning bishop of the 
see, Theodore would naturally be given a place of 
honour in the inscription, before the deacon and 
steward George, who may have been the actual 
donor of the monument‘. Thus, even if Abba 
Theodore was not the patriarch, who still resided in 
Alexandria at the time, but a local bishop, as seems 
likely, this is not an argument against the eighth- 
century date of the lintel. On the contrary, as 
Spieser was the first to point out, the activity of a 
contemporary Bishop Theodore in Old Cairo- 
Fustat is confirmed by an independent source, the 
History of the Patriarchs. 

In order to question the reading of the Dioclet- 
ian date as 451, Török” refers to an observation by 
A. Iacobini, who supposes that it could ‘in theory’ 
also be read as 15126. It is true that the date is seri- 
ously damaged. Even from the early photograph 
published by MacCoull, the first digit cannot be 
read with ultimate certainty. We have to rely on the 
acumen of MacCoull and Fournet?’. Nevertheless, 
an alternative reading can be ruled out for other rea- 
sons as well. When we accept, as Tórók himself 
does, the last two digits of the year (51), which were 
read by Jouguet already in the 1930s, the possibil- 
ities for filling in the first digit are extremely lim- 
ited. Even when the net is cast very wide, there are 
only three possible Diocletian years +51 that coin- 
cide with a third indiction year, as is demanded by 
the inscription on the lintel, which is unambiguous 
at this point. These are: 151 (PNa, A.D. 434/435), 
451 (yna, A.D. 734/735) and 751 (pna, A.D. 
1034/1035). Hence, for those who remain suspi- 
cious of MacCoull’s reading of the first digit, there 
would be theoretically two, and only two, alterna- 
tives: A.D. 435 or 1035. 

The second alternative, 1035, seems an unlikely 
candidate for a variety of reasons, but first of all 
because the habit of dating by the Diocletian era, 
as distinct from the era of the Martyrs, began to dis- 
appear precisely in the eleventh century. From about 
the year 1000, the number of attestations declines 
sharply, and examples come to be virtually confined 
to Nubian funerary inscriptions and Coptic book 
colophons. Indiction years went out of use in Chris- 
tian documents from Egypt more or less simultane- 
ously’, For very similar reasons the earlier alterna- 
tive, A.D. 435, can be excluded. 

Although it might seem obvious that the Dio- 
cletian era was used by all and sundry ever since the 


first year of Diodletian, this was certainly not the 
case. In fact, the originally pagan counting by Dio- 
cletian years was adopted by steps and stages, only 
to become widespread among Egyptian Christians 
after the Arab conquest of 641. Thus, in ordinary 
Greek papyrus documents, the Diocletian era is first 
used only after the middle of the seventh century, 
possibly in reaction to the introduction of the hijra 
or '"Saracene era. In Coptic papyri it appears even 
somewhat later”. The tables in the chronological 
handbook of Bagnall/Worp graphically show which 
kind of sources were the first to adopt Diocletian 
dates??, Remarkably enough, the use of the era was 
initially limited to a few well defined groups or gen- 
res of texts. These were astrological texts and horo- 
scopes, Christian literary texts, mainly patristic and 
chronographical ones, and pagan inscriptions in 
Hieratic, Demotic and Greek?!. This last series 
ended around the middle of the fifth century, with 
the petering out of the pagan epigraphical tradition 
in Philae. But even then the habit was not imme- 
diately adopted into Christian epigraphy. Christian 
inscriptions that are dated after Diocletian began to 
appear only around the turn of the fifth-sixth cen- 
turies, with a series of epitaphs from monasteries in 
or near Alexandria. The earliest of these epitaphs 
that is presently known dates from A.D. 491 (SB III, 
6250), but most of them bear sixth-century dates. 
From about the same time only, double dates as we 
find in the al-Mufallaga lintel, combining Dioclet- 
ian and indiction years, came into regular use. 
Therefore, assigning a public Christian inscription, 
formally dated by a double Diocletian and indic- 
tion year, to the first half of the fifth century must 
be considered an anachronism. Actually, such a date 


24 For the relationship between bishops and stewards, see: 


Wipszycka 1972, 135-141; cf. Schmelz 2002, 162-164, 
who gives further examples of the combination deacon and 
steward. 

25 Török 2005, 254-255. 

26 Tacobini 2000, 201-202, n. 61; also Iacobini ignores Four- 
nets 1993 article. 

27 Note, however, that the most recently published photo, in 
Gabra/Eaton-Krauss 2007, 207, shows convincing traces of 
an upsilon as the first digit. 

28 See the table in Bagnall/Worp 2004, 80-81; the mostly, 
rather doubtful exceptions to the general patterns discussed 
here and below have not been taken into consideration. 

2 Bagnall/Worp 2004, 64. 

30 Bagnall/Worp 2004, 68-81. 

31 Bagnall/Worp 2004, 63-64. 
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is as unlikely as an eleventh-century date. The evi- 
dence of Egyptian epigraphical dating habits prac- 
tically excludes either of both theoretical alternatives 
to the date proposed by MacCoull and confirmed 
by Fournet??. 

To conclude, Török’s doubts about the eighth- 
century date of the lintel from the al-Mu'allaqa 
church cannot be substantiated. His plea for an 
‘open’ date is not well argued and betrays a remark- 
able contempt for the epigraphic evidence. This 
might be considered a negligible error, if it did not 
formally license the readers of Török’s handbook to 
continue thinking whatever they like about the age 
of this monument and its historical significance. In 
fact, the work of Jouguet, MacCoull and Fournet 
has established the date of the lintel beyond reason- 
able doubt. It can be safely assigned to the year 735 
and to the episcopacy of a well documented bishop 
of Old Cairo, Theodore. If this hurts art historians 
sensibilities about style, a hazy category at best, so 
much the better. Hellenism in Egypt did not die in 
641. Also other recent discoveries (for example in 
the Church of the Virgin in Deir as-Surian) show 
that, in spite of political and denominational fron- 
tiers, Christian Egypt remained culturally focused 
on the Byzantine world for many years and even 
centuries after the Arab conquest. 
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Multi-Cultural Aspects of Pottery: 
A Christian Bowl found in Mamluk Egypt in 


its Cultural Context 


Pottery, like other objects of material culture, 
reflects the identity of the individuals who produced 
and consumed it. This statement, although it may 
seem obvious, has implications when we look at the 
iconography of pottery. The piece that is under 
examination here is a perfect case in point: this 
bowl is decorated with the Deposition and was pro- 
duced for Christians probably in Syria or Egypt, 
possibly by a Christian potter, but it has been sug- 
gested that it has Byzantine antecedents but was 
Persian and ultimately Chinese in style. Fragments 
of this bowl are conserved in the Benaki Museum 
in Athens (Plates 1 and 4)!, in the Museum of 
Islamic Art in Cairo (Plate 2), and in the Walters 
Art Museum in Baltimore (Plates 3 and 5). The 
Benaki and Cairo pieces were published and stud- 
ied by Helen Philon in 1983 in a preliminary form, 
as she planned to publish the bowl fully in the 
forthcoming catalogue of the later Islamic ceramics 
from the Benaki Museum, but this never appeared". 
The Walter piece has never been published and its 
connection with the Benaki and Cairo pieces has 
not previously been recognized. In her short article, 
Philon recognized the importance of this bowl as a 
cultural artifact stating: “The Christian theme 
painted on this object of Islamic origin raises a 
number of interesting questions relating to both the 
art-historical and socio-political landscape that pro- 
duced it.. At the end of the article she concluded 
that the bowl is a compendium of styles, and icono- 
graphic themes originating in local Egyptian and 
Syrian traditions, Mongol Iran and Byzantium. To 
Byzantium one can trace the theme, to Egyptian 
and Syrian origins one can trace certain stylistic fea- 
tures, and to Mongol Iran, the painterly modes and 
certain iconography.’*. Since the bowl was only 
studied in a preliminary form, there still remains 
considerable scope for broadening our understand- 
ing of how this bowl fits into the art-historical con- 
text of Mamluk Egypt. As will be shown below, 
Christian religious subjects rarely appear on pottery 
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in this period and therefore this bowl provides a 
valuable example of this type of object. The bowl 
should be seen as part of the multi-cultural art of 
the region, as Philon argues, but her attribution of 
style remains problematic. After discussing the 
methodology adopted here, the article will look at 
the bowl in detail before finally discussing possible 
patrons for it by not only examining the Coptic 
community in Egypt, but also through comparison 
with Ottoman-period Armenian patrons of vessels 
with religious scenes. 


METHODOLOGY 


The information about the piece indicates that the 
bowl was found in Egypt, but beyond that, issues of 
provenance and cultural affiliation become increas- 
ingly complicated. I believe that the bowl should not 
been seen as ‘Syrian’, ‘Persian’, or ‘Mongol’, but 
rather part of the multi-cultural milieu of the 
thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries. The 
approach adopted here to the bowl is the same used 
in the article "The Iconography of the Wine Drinker 
in ‘Port St Symeon' Ware from the Crusader Era’. 
In this article, it was shown that the figure of the 


1 Athens: inv. no. 823; Cairo: inv. no. 13724; Baltimore: inv. 
no. 48.2734. I would like to thank Dr. Bernard O’Kane of 
the American University in Cairo for his assistance in 
obtaining a photo of the Cairo bowl and the American Uni- 
versity of Cairo Press for their assistance. I would like to 
thank Dr. Anna Ballian of the Benaki Museum in Athens 
for providing me with photos and information about the 
fragments in the Benaki Museum. I would like to thank 
Dr. Georgi Parpulov of the Walters Art Museum who coin- 
cidentally sent me a photo of the Walters Art Museum piece 
when this article was nearly completed and who generously 
provided me with photos, information, and permission to 
publish this piece for the first time. 

Philon 1983, 265-274. 

Philon 1983, 265. 

Philon 1983, 270. 

Vorderstrasse 2005, 59-72. 
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sitting drinking man is a common one throughout 
the eastern Mediterranean, found in art produced 
under the Muslims, Cilician Armenians, and Cru- 
saders in different types of media. It was argued that 
one cannot term this type of art as ‘Muslim’ or 
‘Christian’, but rather that it should be considered 
within the multicultural context of the period. In 
this instance, it is art that is derived from a Byzan- 
tine context which is re-imagined in this milieu®. 
Unlike the sitting drinking man, however, which 
was a secular symbol, the ‘Deposition Bowl’ clearly 
has religious significance. Despite this, the art should 
not be termed Christian, although the subject mat- 
ter is. This object, like other objects, was produced 
by local craftsmen for a variety of patrons who could 
have hailed from different cultural background and 
religions. The deposition bowl should also be seen 
as a reflection of the same phenomenon of multi- 


The transformation of such iconography is a commonly dis- 
cussed topic. See, for example, Collinet 2001, 130; 
Skalova/Gabra 2006, 112-113, 115; Weitzmann 1943, 
133; idem 1975, 37. 

7 [t should be kept in mind, however, that the presence of 
Christian symbolism does not automatically mean that the 
patron was Christian. For Islamic (in this instance, royal) 
owners of metalwork with Christian images, see: Atıl/ 
Chase/Jett 1985, 137-146; Baer 1989, 40, 43; Hoffman 
2004. 

8  O'Kane 2006, 142, n. 127. For more information on Mau- 
rice Nahman (1868-1948), see: Capart 1947, 300-301; 
Dawson/Uphill 1995, 305. 

5 Carswell 2000; Dawson/Uphill 1995, 410; Delivorrias 
2000, 16; Maravella 2002, 83; Robinson 1981, 27-28. 
Information about date of acquisition from Dr. Anna 
Ballian, Benaki Museum, Athens. 
Moritz Sobernheim was a German scholar who specialized 
in Semitic languages. He published extensively on Arabic 
inscriptions on both buildings and on objects, and visited 
the Middle East several times in the course of the nineteenth 
and early twentieth century. In particular, he was active at 
the Baalbek excavations under Puchstein and published on 
the Arabic inscriptions from the site. His travels to the Mid- 
dle East seem to have ceased after he began to work for the 
German government in 1919. Sobernheim documented at 
least one of his trips in print, see: Sobernheim 1899. The 
number of all of his trips is not clear. For his other works 
and activities, see Bóhme/Schottroff 1979, 3; Kammerer- 
Grothaus et al. 1999, 112; Kästner/Baher 1999, 88; 
Killy/Vierhaus 1998, 355; Sobernheim 1896; idem 1905; 
idem 1909; idem 1921; idem 1922; Wininger 1925, 556. 
I would like to thank Georgi Parpulov for patiently answer- 
ing all of my questions in regards to the acquisition history 
of the Sobernheim collection in the Walters Art Museum 
and for sending me photos of not only the piece I am pub- 
lishing here but also of the filter necks which allowed me 
to confirm that they were Egyptian. 
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culturalism that was described there. In this 
instance, however, it is likely that the patron was 
Christian-based upon the subject matter". 


POTTERY FRAGMENTS FROM THE BENAKI 
MUSEUM, ATHENS, THE MUSEUM OF ISLAMIC ART, 
CAIRO, THE WALTERS ART MUSEUM, BALTIMORE 


The bowl is a large one that is decorated with the 
Deposition of the Cross. It was found in Egypt. The 
piece in the Cairo Museum was donated by Mau- 
rice Nahman in 1936, a famous Egyptian antiqui- 
ties dealer. The two pieces in the Benaki Museum 
were purchased by Athonis Benaki (1873-1954) 
from Phocion Tano(s) in 1939 in Egypt. Phocion 
Tanos was a well-known antiquities dealer in Egypt 
who regularly supplied collectors such as Benaki, 
Chester Beatty, and King Farouk. He came from a 
line of antique dealers, who had first founded a 
shop in Cairo in 1870, and ran the Antiquities 
Gallery from 1937 until his death in 1972?. The 
fact that the Benaki and Cairo pieces were both 
from Egyptian dealers argues strongly for the prove- 
nance of the bowl in Egypt. In contrast to the other 
pieces, the piece in the Walters Art Museum in Bal- 
timore was given to the museum in 1996, but 
according to the donator, it was acquired by her 
ancestor Moritz Sobernheim (1872-1933) in Syria 
before WWI. This date and place does not accord 
with the provenance information for the Benaki and 
Cairo pieces but Moritz Sobernheim is known to 
have visited Egypt on a variety of occasions". An 
examination of the other objects donated by the 
Sobernheim family reveals that Moritz Sobernheim 
also collected Egyptian filter neck jars. In fact, they 
form the largest part of the extant collection of his 
objects in the Walters Art Museum!!. This makes it 
possible that either Moritz Sobernheim acquired fil- 
ter necks and this piece on one of his visits, 
although the exact date cannot currently be deter- 
mined. This scenario seems more likely than the 
other idea that Moritz Sobernheim just happened 
to buy a piece that was extremely similar to the 
Benaki and Cairo pieces but was from a different 
bowl. This also argues that there could be other 
pieces of this bowl lying unrecognized in museums 
or private collections (see further discussion below). 

The bowl is of underglaze painted pottery made 
from a pale gritty yellow paste imitating frit ware, 
covered with white slip and then painted in black, 
blue, and brown under a clear glaze. Some of the 


Pl. 1. Benaki Museum, Athens: inv. no. 823 
(© Benaki Museum Athens) 


Pl. 2. Museum of Islamic Art, Cairo: inv. no. 13724 Pl. 3. Walters Art Museum, Baltimore: inv. no. 48.2734 
(Photo from O'Kane 2006, no. 84. Image used with (Photo courtesy of the Walters Art Museum, Baltimore) 
permission of American University in Cairo Press and the 
Supreme Council of Antiquities) 
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Pl. 4. Bottom; Benaki Museum, Athens: inv. no. 823 (© Benaki Museum Athens) 


PL 5. Bottom; Walters Art Museum, Baltimore: inv. no. 48.2734 
(Photo courtesy of the Walters Art Museum, Baltimore) 
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slip has been raised for the leaf decoration and the 
decoration of dots on the maphorion on one of the 
Mary’ on the left!?. The piece dates to the first part 
of the fourteenth century and is painted in colors 
typical of this type of underglaze painted pottery’. 
Even though the piece was found in Egypt, it is dif- 
ficult to assign this type of underglaze painted ware 
to either Syrian or Egyptian manufacture. There- 
fore, the pieces are usually termed "Syro-Egyptian 4. 
Syrian and Egyptian underglaze painted pottery of 
this period was influenced by Iranian prototypes, 
and this type of raised slip decoration, although 
rare, appears in other examples of Syrian and Egypt- 
ian underglaze painted pottery of the first half of 
the fourteenth century, copying Iranian prototypes, 
particularly from Hama’. It has even been sug- 
gested that the Persian potters might have been 
active in Syria!ó. According to Philon, it was made 
in Syria or Egypt!’, while the entry in the Paris 
2001 exhibition catalogue states that it was made 
in Syria!?. The faces on the bowl closely resemble 
those of the faces on the bowl from Hama, which 
have also been compared to a human sphinx face 
from Fustat. Another depiction of a human face, 
which according to scientific analysis was produced 
in Syria, does not closely resemble these other 
depictions!?. The reverse of the pieces is decorated 
with a geometric pattern that is typical of Syrian- 
Egyptian underglaze painted ware of this period, 
once again copying Persian originals. 

The unusual nature of the bowl makes any attri- 
bution to either Syria or Egypt problematic. There 
is simply nothing to compare it to. While Christ- 
ian symbols do appear on pottery in the Middle 
East?!, such as the crosses which appear on Cru- 
sader-period Port St Symeon-ware pottery found 
in the Kingdom of Cilician Armenia and the Prin- 
cipality of Antioch, on Egyptian Fatimid lustre- 
ware — one piece depicts Christ”, another piece a 
priest, and another a horseman that seems to be 
either Christian or derived from Christian models? 
— and a rider saint appearing on a bowl from 
Cyprus?6, definite ‘Christian’ symbols on pottery 


12 Philon 1983, 265. 

13 Philon 1985, 117; the piece was recently dated to the Ayyu- 
bid period by El-Rauf Ali Yousouf and this was followed 
by Bernard O'Kane. Their reason for dating it to the Ayyu- 
bid period is not clear and they do not cite Philon. See 
El-Ra'uf Ali Yousuf 1998, 21, 23, Fig. 6.4; O'Kane 2006, 
142, n. 127. This dating may also explain why the bowl 
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appeared in the Paris 2001 exhibition on Saladin and the 
art of the Ayyubids. See Catalogue Paris 2001. Ballian 
2006, 126, dates the bowl to the late thirteenth — first half 
of the fourteenth century. 

François 1999, 26; Jenkins 1984; Tonghini 1998, 52-53; 
Watson 2004, 400. 

Ballian 2006, 126; Fehérvári 2000, 246; Lane 1957, 15, 
18; Poulsen 1957, 212, 216, 221; Watson 2004, 395, 400. 
For imports of Persian pottery to Egypt see, for example, 
Sauvaget 1948, 148-149. The attribution of the piece to 
the same potter as the individual who produced two pieces 
of Aghkand ware in the Louvre and the Art Institute of 
Chicago is unlikely, however. 

Fehérvári 2000, 249; Jenkins 1984, 95-114. Fehérvári sug- 
gests that underglaze polychrome painting owes its origins 
in Syria to potters from Iran. 

Philon 1983, 265. 

Catalogue Paris 2001, 118. Ballian 2006, 126 also gives it 
a Syrian origin. 

For Hama, see Poulsen 1957, 221, Fig. 762. He states that 
this piece resembles the bowl under discussion here 
although he incorrectly refers to it as a Crucifixion, rather 
than Deposition. For the fragment in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art (X365), see Jenkins 1984, Pl. 5b. 

One difficulty in finding good parallels to this piece is that 
there is a tendency to publish only the highly decorated side 
of the pottery (that is the interior) unless there is a pottery 
signature or some other special decoration on the base, 
which means that the geometric decoration on the other 
side generally remains unpublished. For exceptions to this 
see François 1999, Figs 8.48-55, 57-59; Pls 2.48-52; 3.53- 
55, 57 (her black-and-white drawings contain depictions of 
both sides but the black-and-white photos generally do 
not); Watson 2004. Although not every underside is pub- 
lished, Watson's study is still more complete than most pub- 
lications of this material. 

In this discussion of Christian iconography on pottery, the 
female figurines nursing infants from Iran and Syria have 
not been included. These female figurines remain problem- 
atic and their use is unexplained. See Watson 2004, 344. 
In the absence of further proof it cannot be stated that they 
are depictions of the Madonna (as suggested by Kühnel 
1914, 55-60, and also given as a possibility by Catalogue 
Berlin 1986, n. 124). For a detailed discussion of these fig- 
ures and their possible origin see Rogers 1969, 155-175. 
See Vorderstrasse, forthcoming. 

This sherd has received considerable attention in publica- 
tions. See, for example, Abbas 2006, 91. This is a sherd that 
came from Fustat that shows Christ. The piece is broken, 
but presumably Christ would have been standing upright. 
His right hand is raised and it looks as if in his left hand 
he was probably holding a book. 

Contadini 1998, 86, Pls 3a and 3b with bibliography; Lane 
1957, Pl. 26a. 

Meinecke-Berg 1999, 356, Fig. 15. She suggests that the 
horseman is "strange" and the face may be modelled on a 
Christian image; Zick-Nissen 1979, 542-543. She suggests 
that it could be a saint but that the unusual water on the 
saddle can be of a Muslim. This piece is in the Museum of 
Islamic Art in Berlin, inv. no. I 43/64.194. 
Papanikola-Bakirtzis 1989, n. 29; idem 1999, 149, n. 87. 
She suggests this is St George. 
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remain quite rare?". In addition, this piece of pot- 
tery, unlike the others, actually depicts an entire 
scene, rather than a single cross or saint. One rea- 
son may have been because it was difficult to fit an 
entire scene in a dish or bowl. 

The artist of the bowl depicts a typical deposi- 
tion scene derived from Byzantine models, which 
first developed in the tenth century and continued 
until the fourteenth and that are found in Byzan- 
tine-influenced art throughout the central and east- 
ern Mediterranean and Transcaucasia. The bowl 
shows Christ's body being taken off the cross and 
held by his mother, the Virgin on his right, with 
Joseph of Arimathea, who is also holding the body 
of Christ, and St John the Evangelist on the right, 
and two Mary’s on the far right. The three Mary's 
at the deposition scene are Mary, wife of Cleophas, 
Mary Salome, and Mary Magdalen. This would be 
in keeping with Matthew 27:56-60 and Mark 
15:45-47. There is a person on the top right, 
directly opposite Joseph of Arimathea, whose face is 
broken and only long trailing hair remains. Neither 
the Virgin Mary or St John the Evangelist are 
reported as appearing at the deposition in the Bible 
text, although they do appear in the Apocrypha of 
Nicodemus. The act of the Virgin embracing 
Christ was described in the sermons of George of 
Nicomedia in the late ninth century and Symeon 
Metaphrastes in the late tenth century. Above the 
cross are two angels on either side of the cross who 


27 Tt seems quite likely that the bowl mentioned by Caiger- 


Smith 1973, 37 in the Cairo Museum that depicts the bap- 
tism of Christ is, in fact, the deposition bowl. See El-Ra'uf 
Ali Yousuf 1998, 21. He mentions other pieces in the Cairo 
Museum with Christian designs on them, but no baptism 
bowl, as one would expect. 

28 Hillenbrand 1994, 138. Indeed, the depiction of an entire 
scene on pottery recalls scenes on Persian pottery from the 
Shah-Namma. See: Atıl 1999, 7-12; Guest 1943, 148-151; 
Hillenbrand 1994, 134-135; Schmitz 1994; Simpson 1981, 
15-24. 

?) SS Mariam assistentem cruci, PG 100: 1457-1489 (trans- 

lated by Maguire), PG 114: 216B-C (translated by 

Maguire); Ballian 2006, 126; Boskovits 1990, 139; Cata- 

logue Paris 2001, 118; Dale 1997, 59, 112-113; Maguire 

1977, 162-163; Millet 1916, 467-486; Nagatsuka 1979, 4, 

26, Type XIII-B; Philon 1983, 265-268; Velmans 1967, 

47-57, Fig. 8 (Nerezi). For a discussion for what makes up 

a deposition scene, see The Painters Manual of Dionysius 

of Fourna (sixteenth/seventeenth century) translated by 

Hetherington 1974, 39. 

For depictions of such female mourners, see Maguire 1977, 

131. Philon does not speculate about this individual's iden- 


tity. See Philon 1983, 265-266. 
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are covering their faces in grief. Philon argued that 
Nicodemus would have been kneeling at the feet of 
Christ (which was not presented in the pieces she 
saw), as is a common occurrence in depositions of 
this type. Philon's supposition was correct. Nicode- 
mus is depicted, probably kneeling (although the 
lower part of his body is broken away), at the feet 
of Christ. He has a bald patch on top of his head 
and his right hand has been drawn by the artist very 
close to his body in a rather uncomfortable-looking 
position holding pliers. It is possible to see the top 
half of the pliers which are about to pull the nail out 
of the foot of Christ. Nicodemus has a halo with- 
out any dots in it (similar to Jesus’ halo), but his 
halo has one strange feature. The halo has two ver- 
tical lines that extend from the head of Nicodemus 
to the outer edge of the halo. It appears almost as if 
the artist was attempting to draw a halo that would 
be more suitable for Christ (with the cross behind) 
and then realized his mistake and stopped. This halo 
has no parallels as far as I am aware. In addition, 
one can see the bottom part of the robe of Joseph 
of Arimathea directly behind Christ: he seems to be 
standing in front of the cross. When one looks at 
the feet of Christ, the artist seems to have made a 
mistake. There are three legs instead of two, possi- 
bly done because the initial left leg behind the right 
leg of Christ did not have enough space to show the 
nail. This shows, therefore, that the artist made sev- 
eral mistakes in the lower part of the bowl. He also 
made mistakes on the far right part of the bowl. The 
Mary on the far side has certain unusual features 
associated with her hands. She is supposed to be 
raising her hands, probably in a gesture of mourn- 
ing. A close examination of those hands shows that 
her right arm is in a very uncomfortable-looking 
position and the length of the arm is not correct 
which means that her right hand is in a very odd 
place on her body. Her left hand has been drawn 
very strangely: a straight vertical line that bifurcates 
into two diagonal lines that go to the left and right 
divides her hand into three parts. One third includes 
her thumb and right palm, a smaller third, which 
seems to have been added later and which contains 
the three fingers, is connected to the middle of the 
thumb with a horizontal line (it is unclear why this 
is here) and the other third of the hand includes the 
fifth finger. It does not seem unreasonable that the 
figure without the face is a female mourner with her 
hair loose, although this would not be typical of 
such a Byzantine deposition scene??. The figure 


without a face could be Mary Magdalen, who is 
shown in Italian deposition scenes in this period 
with her hair loose?!. The photo of the bowl is pub- 
lished by Philon, and she states that the face was 
painted when the bowl was restored ‘recently’ and 
does not seem to copy an existing fragment. It is 
possible, however, that it does. Given the fact that 
there is at least one additional fragment unknown 
to Philon there is nothing against the idea that it 
may, in fact, be copying another piece whose where- 
abouts are currently known. Such a hypothesis 
would need further investigation, however and it is 
certainly the case that pottery is often restored with 
additional features that bear no resemblance in real- 
ity??. In this instance, however, the restorer did not 
add any additional painting that did not exist in 
reality with the exception of this face. In any case, 
if the depiction is Mary Magdalen, she does not 
appear in this manner in Byzantine art in this 
period. 

It is interesting, however, that when one com- 
pares the way this deposition scene is depicted, that 
it is found more commonly in Byzantine or Italian 
rather than eastern Mediterranean art. Deposition 
scenes, when they occur in eastern Mediterranean 
art, usually depict Joseph of Arimathea holding the 
body of Christ while Mary stands to the right side, 
often putting her face against his right arm. Depo- 
sition scenes, in any case, do not appear frequently 
in icons and frescoes in the eastern Mediterranean, 
although they seem to be more common in manu- 
scripts. Certain details on the bowl are clearly 


31 Lorenzetti, Fresco of the Deposition in the Church of St 


Francis of Assisi, Assisi (Oertel 1966, Pl. 88); Simone Mar- 
tini, Deposition in Antwerp of the fourteenth century (Oer- 
tel 1966, Pl. 82b; Schmidt 2002, 395); Pietro da Rimini 
Deposition (Gowring 1987, 29); Anonymous early four- 
teenth-century Rimini School, Vatican Pinacoteca (Nagat- 
suka 1979, XV-605). 

32 Norman 2004, 72-73, 80-82. When this bowl was origi- 
nally ‘restored’ certain parts of the bowl were painted in. 

33 A Byzantine reliquary in Esztergom dated to between 1150- 
1200 has Mary standing holding her head up to Christ, 
in a position that looks quite similar to the bowl here. 
Esztergom Cathedral Treasury 64.3.1; see: Catalogue New 
York 1997, 81, n. 40; Wessel 1967, 160-162, 165, Abb. 
49. For a discussion of the reliquary (although not of the 
deposition scene), see Derbes 1996, 142. In Italy, the motif 
does occur but the Virgin's face often seems to be above the 
head of Jesus, rather than below. See, for example, late 
twelfth-century frescoes in Aquileia Cathedral crypt (Dale 
1997, Pls HI-IV, Fig. 87), Diptych of Bern which dates 
between 1290/1296 in Venice (published in Huber 1973, 


34 
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191, Fig. 17d), and a late thirteenth-century fresco of the 
Deposition at the Duomo in Siena. For examples of Mary's 
face below Christ's, see Duccios Maesta in Siena (Bellosi 
1999, 230-231, 237; Millet 1916, Fig. 503); Saint-Nico- 
las-des-Champs Panel, Venetian Master of early fourteenth 
century (Coor-Acherbach 1957, Fig. 2; Seiler 2002, Fig. 6); 
frescoes of SS Apostoli (Bettini 1974, Fig. 110); Ugolino 
di Nerio, early fourteenth century in the National Gallery, 
London (Nagatsuka 1979, XV-604); Anonymous Rimini 
School, early fourteenth century, Vatican Pinacoteca 
(Nagatsuka 1979, XV-605); Baronzio Giovanni, fourteenth 
century, Accademia (Nagatsuka 1979, XV-606); Pietro da 
Rimini, Deposition, first half of the fourteenth century 
(Gowring 1987, 29); Segna di Bonaventura, former Cini 
Collection (Schmidt 2002, 398). 

Icons where the Deposition occurs are strongly influenced 
by Byzantine art. A thirteenth-century icon from Bawit, 
now in the Coptic Museum, has a panel that shows the 
Deposition of Christ depicting Mary holding Christ with 
her face above his. This icon was painted in the Byzantine 
style. Skalova 1999, 182-183, 200; Skalova/Gabra 2006, 
170-171. See Papageorgiou 1999, Pl. 53, which shows a 
Cypriot icon painted in Byzantine style that dates to the 
fourteenth century. Again, one can see Mary holding Christ 
with her head above his. 

See, for example, Catalogue New York 1997, 382, n. 252. 
This manuscript, Staatbibliothek zu Berlin-Preussischer Kul- 
turbesitz Ms. Graec. Qu. 66, fol. 256v, depicts a deposition 
scene, but Mary is simply holding the arm of Jesus, while 
Joseph of Arimathea shoulders all of Christ's weight. There 
have been suggestions that the book is from the eastern 
Mediterranean. See Weyl-Carr 1987, n. 33. Similar scenes 
are depicted in Armenian manuscripts such as in the Freer 
Gallery of Art, Ms. 32.18, 323, dating to the thirteenth 
century (Der Nersessian 1993, Fig. 208); Jerusalem, Armen- 
ian Patriarchate 1973, fol. 258 dating to A.D. 1346 (Der 
Nersessian 1993, Fig. 650); Lectionary of Prince Hethum, 
made in Cilicia in 1286 (Matenadaran Ms. 979, fol. 193r, 
see Weitenberg/Van Lint/Defoer/Wiistefeld 2001, n. 14); 
Walters Art Gallery 539, fol. 125 dating to 1262. Several 
Coptic manuscripts also depict this scene: Bibliothéque 
nationale, Copte, 13, fol. 85r, but here the Deposition only 
depicts weeping women off to one side, see Leroy 1974, 
Pl. 58,1; and Institut Catholique I, fol. 75r (Leroy 1974, 
Pl. 82). It also appears in Syriac manuscripts: London BM 
7170, fol. 154v; Vatican Bibl. apost. Syr. 559, fol. 142v 
(Leroy 1964, Pl. 91) and Midyat (Leroy 1964, fol. 216v). 
There are a few exceptions to this, however, and they prima- 
rily seem to be Armenian and Georgian. The Armenian man- 
uscripts are Mekharist Library 278 fol. 309. The deposition 
miniature is cut but one can see that Mary is holding Christ's 
body and that her head is above his (Der Nersessian 1993, 
Fig. 455) and Mat. Cod. 212, fol. 148r, that dates to 1337. 
This shows Mary cradling the body of Christ with her head 
above his (Zakarian 1984). For more on this manuscript, see 
Der Nersessian 1993, 42, n. 40. Interestingly, in another 
codex by the same artist, the Deposition is depicted in the 
more typical manner (Mat. Cod. 6230 fol. 422, also pub- 
lished by Zakarian). For Georgian manuscripts, see a twelfth- 
century Gospel book from Jruchi, published by Weitzmann 
1975, 35, Fig. 30. This shows Mary holding Christ, with her 
head above his; Poulsen 1957, 212, 216, 221. 
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This is in contrast to Philon who believes that the curls on 
Joseph's head resemble Mamluk examples. See Philon 1983, 
269. Similar hairstyles, however, are commonly found on 
Byzantine icons, such as the icon of John the Baptist 
painted under Byzantine influence in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, now in the Wadi Natrun (See Skalova/Gabra 2006, 
175, 197) and an early thirteenth-century icon in the Sinai; 
see Manafis 1990, Fig. 34. 

Philon 1983, 269. It is true that there are similarities 
between the depiction of Jesus and hairstyles in Mamluk 
miniatures but I think that the artist was trying to copy 
Byzantine rather than Mamluk models. See for instance, 
the early thirteenth-century icon of Christ in the Sinai, 
whose hairstyle very closely resembles Christ on the Depo- 
sition bowl (Manafis 1990, Fig. 50). 

Maguire 1977, 145. See, for example, several icons from 
the Sinai published by Manafis 1990, Fig. 28 (late twelfth 
century), Fig. 63 (last quarter of the twelfth century). 
Angels also occur in the Deposition in the fresco of Curcer 
in Macedonia (Millet 1916, Fig. 515), Lectionary of Prince 
Hethum, made in Cilicia in 1286 (Matenadaran Ms. 979, 
fol. 1931, see Weitenberg/Van Lint/Defoer/ Wüstefeld 2001, 
n. 14), and the Syriac manuscript in Midyat of the thir- 
teenth century, fol. 216 (Leroy 1964, Pl. 26.3). 

One possible example comes from Staro Nagoricino in 
Macedonia, depicting Nicodemus who appears to be bald- 
ing. See Todić 1993, Fig. 88. At Staro Nagoricino, Mary's 
face is under Christ's. The frescoes date about 1317-1318 
(Nagatsuka 1979, XVI-601, 223). 

Such depictions of Nicodemus either mostly bald or with 
a bald patch appear in northern Italian art of the late thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, in particular at Siena. See, 
for example, Duccio’s Maesta in Siena (Bellosi 1999, 230- 
231, 237; Millet 1916, Fig. 503); anonymous Italian- 
Byzantine master in the Bologna Pinacoteca (Garrison 
1976, Fig. 664; Sandberg-Vavalà 1929, Fig. 252); Saint- 
Nicolas-des-Champs Panel, Venetian Master of early four- 
teenth century (Coor-Acherbach 1957, Fig. 2; Seiler 2002, 
Fig. 6); Magdalen Master and Master of San Groggo, late 
thirteenth century, Timken Museum of Art, San Francisco 
(Garrison 1946, 344; Seiler 2002, Fig. 8); Amsterdam, 
Rijksmuseum, inv. no. 3392 (Garrison 1976, Fig. 656; Van 
Thiel 1976, 645); Vignosa da Siena, late thirteenth century 
(Bagnoli/Bartalini/Bellosi/Laclotte 2003a, 113; idem 2003b, 
26). One piece that does not show a bald Nicodemus, 
despite the drawing in Nagatsuka, is the Berne diptych 
(Nagatsuka 1979, XVII-505). It also appears in Catalan art, 
in Ferrer Bassa's fresco of 1346 in the Monastere Santa 
Maria Pedralbe (Augé 2000, Pl. 248, 218; Gudiol/Alcolea 
i Blanch 1986, 43, n. 88, Fig. 193). This should not be 
considered surprising since Ferrer Bassa was heavily influ- 
enced by the Sienese school. 

Folda 2002, 127. He discusses a number of panel paintings 
which he suggests were painted in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean with Italian influences. Whatever the ultimate ori- 
gin of these paintings (which can be difficult to determine 
in absence of other evidence), they reflect a mixture of 
Byzantine and Italian styles that clearly argues for contact 
between the two regions. See Hunt 2000, 129-131, 152, 
187 and Skalowa/Gabra 2006, 172, who do discuss icons 
in Egypt which are painted by individuals who were influ- 
enced by Italian painting. 


derived from Byzantine models, including the 
clothes of the figures, the hairstyle of Joseph of Ari- 
mathea?6, and the beards on Jesus and Joseph, 
although Philon has pointed out that these resem- 
ble both Byzantine and Mamluk types?". The angels 
above the cross who are crying into their mantles 
are typical of angels that appear, primarily in cruci- 
fixion scenes, in Byzantine art, and are taken up in 
the eastern Mediterranean. These angels first appear 
in crucifixion scenes of the eleventh century but 
become more common in the later centuries?®. This 
depiction of Nicodemus does not appear in the art 
in the eastern Mediterranean and is uncommon in 
Byzantine art. It is, however, far more common in 
Italian art? and it would seem that the painter took 
his inspiration from Italian art in this instance, 
which would not be surprising for the art of the 
eastern Mediterranean where it has been suggested 
that there was Italian influence*!. 

Not all the aspects of this bowl are Byzantine or 
Italian, however. The style of some of the painting 
is eastern Mediterranean rather than Greek. The 
faces of the women and St John the Evangelist 
closely resemble those found in illuminated Arabic, 
Syriac, and Coptic manuscripts, as well as on pot- 
tery from Syria and Egypt“. Philon has also 
attempted to tie in some aspects of the piece with 
Mongol art. She suggested that St John the Evange- 
list looks ‘Mongol’, comparing his disheveled hair 
to that of mourners in the Demotte Shah-Nammah 
manuscript?. When one looks at Byzantine art, 
however, there are depictions that show individuals 
tearing at their hair in grief or letting it fall 
unbound“. Therefore, it seems more likely that the 
bowl under examination here is copying Byzantine 
prototypes, rather than the Persian Shah-Nammah*®. 
Although it is a Byzantine motif, I am not aware of 
any similar figures of St John the Evangelist who are 


? Philon 1983, 268; Poulsen 1957, Fig. 762; Vorderstrasse 
2005. 

Catalogue Paris 2001, 118; Philon 1983, 268-269. For the 
Alexander the Great miniatures in this cycle, see: Hillen- 
brand 1996, 203-230. 

44 Maguire 1977, 131. 

^ The two examples in the Demotte Shah-Namma are: Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art 33.70 (The Bringing of Isfandi- 
yars Bier), see Grabar/Blair 1980, 100-101, n. 22, and Freer 
Gallery of Art 38.3, see Grabar/Blair 1980, 134-135, n. 39. 
For Christian scenes copied by Persian painters, see Allen 
1985, 121-133; Blair 1995, 68-69; Rice, 1976, 84-87, 
96-97. 


depicted in this way in a deposition scene. There- 
fore, the artist has made some artistic innovations on 
the bowl. Philon also suggested that the set of three 
dots on the maphorion of the Mary on the furthest 
right had Mongol antecedents*°. The motif of the 
three dots is a particularly simple one and there is 
no reason to assume that it is specifically ‘Mongol’. 
Such designs appear on clothes of figures or else- 
where in Armenian manuscripts*’, icons in the 
Sinai“, Crusader’, western European manuscripts, 
and wall paintings in Lebanon and Syria?!. While 
this type of dot motif certainly does appear in Per- 
sian manuscripts? and on costumes of figures in Per- 
sian pottery, it seems to be a common motif and 
there is no reason to think that the presence of three 
dots was a sign of Persian influence. This type of 
motif could have easily been thought up by various 
different artists: it is not particularly culturally dis- 
tinctive and easy to reproduce. 

While the majority of ‘Mongol’ aspects of the 
plate as suggested by Philon do not seem to be par- 
ticularly Mongol’, there is one particular motif on 
the bowl that stands out from the others: the 
clouds in the background. They appear to be of 
Chinese style, which began to occur in Persian 
manuscripts of the period, as a result of the increase 
of Chinese influence brought about by the Mon- 
gol conquest. In Christian contexts, the clouds 
appear in an Armenian manuscript as a background 
to a crucifixion scene, which is therefore compara- 
ble to the bowl. Similar clouds are not found in 
Syriac, Coptic, or Armenian manuscripts or in 
Islamic manuscripts from Syria and Egypt, as far as 
I am aware. The presence of these clouds makes the 
deposition bowl unique. It appears to be one of the 
few times that such a motif is produced in a Syr- 
ian or Egyptian context in the early fourteenth cen- 
tury, which could point to the idea that the person 
who painted it was familiar with Persian manu- 
scripts produced at that time. This does not help 
with unravelling the provenance, however, since 
such an individual could have easily ventured to 
either Syria or Egypt. 


PRODUCTION AND PATRONAGE 


The final question is that of the production and use 
of the bowl. The piece was found in Egypt and 
therefore presumably had been imported or pro- 
duced there for the local Christian community. As 
has been suggested, it seems quite likely that a 


wealthy Egyptian Christian might have ordered this 
object either from Syria or an Egyptian craftsman. 
Although the Coptic community had suffered some 
reverses by the early fourteenth century and seems 
to have shrunk, there were still individuals who 
would have been able to afford this bowD6. There 
were workshops of Coptic icon painters, for exam- 
ple, who were busy producing icons for Coptic 
patrons, as well as manuscript illuminators and 
fresco painters. In some instances, the workshops 
produced items that appeared very Byzantine, while 


46 Philon 1983, 269. 

47 Armenian examples include: Mat. Ms. 7651, fol. 61v (end 
thirteenth century and 1320). 

48 Manafis 1990, Fig. 71 (late thirteenth-early fourteenth cen- 
tury icon). 

^ Padua, Biblioteca Capitolare, C12 (Acre, third quarter of 
the thirteenth century), fols 41r, 53r, 66v, 230r, 338v, pub- 
lished by Buchthal 1957, Pls 59d-f, 60e, 61e. It is found 
quite frequently in Brussels, Bibliothèque Royale 10175 
(Acre or Cyprus, ca 1270-1280). See, for example, fols 63r, 
G8v, 71v, 74r, 79r (Buchthal 1957, Pls 93b, 94b, 95b, 97b). 
London, British Museum Add. 15268 (Acre, ca 1285) fols 
64r, 181r, 203r (Buchthal 1957, Pls 98c, 120c). 

°° Dublin, Chester Beatty Western Ms. 39, fol. 2, Lower Sax- 
ony, 1210-1220 (Plotzek 1987, 68); London, BL Add. 
42555, fol. 6, England, thirteenth century (Lewis 1995, 
Fig. 175); Paris, Bibl. Ste-Genevieve, Ms. 56, fols 72v, 75v, 
87r, and 89r, Paris, 1160 (Wittekind 2004, Figs 259-263); 
Wolfenbüttel, HAB, cod. Guelf. 522 Helmst, end minia- 
ture, Lower Saxony, second part of the thirteenth century 
(Engelhart 2004, Fig. 461). If anything, the western Euro- 
pean examples seem to be earlier than the examples from 
the eastern Mediterranean. 

51 Cruikshank Dodd 2001, Pls XII, XVIII, 19a-b, 22, 43-44, 
54-55, 67-68, 72-73, 80c. 

? Swietochowski 1994, Ms. 1974.290, fols 10r, 12r, 22r, 28r. 

33 Watson 2004, 345, n. 15. Vessel in form of seated figure 
with three dots painted on the figure. It is, however, accom- 
panied by smaller dots painted in each of the interstices, so 
it is not identical. Interestingly, the cheeks are also painted 
with the three dot motif rather than the single circle that 
is customary when cheeks are outlined. 

54 Philon 1983, 269-270. See, for example Ms. or. suppl. per- 
san 205, fols 1v and 2r, Kühnel 1959, 44, 46; Richard 1997, 
n. 7 (claimed it was made in Baghdad); Sims/Marshak/ 
Grube 2002, n. 198 (claimed it was made in Maragha). One 
can see Chinese-looking clouds in the background and also 
on the saddle of the horse. 

5 Kurdian 1941, 145-148. See also Miller/Fogg 1996, 24, 
who state that this manuscript dates between 1295 and 
1304. For another Christian miniature in a Persian context 
see Berlin Diez A fol. 71, leaf 31, n. 1. Isiroglu 1964, 56, 
Taf. XIX; Rogers 1969, 161, n. 31. 

56 Atiya 1991, 1517; Immerzeel/Jeudy 2007; Little 1976, 
352-359; O'Kane 2006, 142, n. 127; O'Sullivan 2006, 65- 
66, 78; Tagher 1998, 142-160. 
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others used Byzantine models but showed more 
signs of being influenced by local styles’. 

The Paris catalogue suggests that it might have 
been a paten to hold the celebration of the 
Eucharist and that it might have come from a 
church??. The liturgical use for the piece with Christ 
on it was also proposed by O'Kane?. There is no 
evidence as to its use and it may have simply been 
a display piece. The religious affiliation of the pot- 
ter, however, is not clear and the fact that this piece 
is unique does strongly argue that it reflects the 
choice of a particular patron. It is possible that it 
was painted by a manuscript painter, but this is not 
clear. The artist may actually have been someone 
more accustomed to painting miniatures than 
bowls. Carswell and Dowsett have suggested that a 
known miniaturist of the seventeenth century may 
also have been responsible for painting some 
Kutahya tiles. Therefore, the idea that a miniature 
painter was responsible for painting the bowl is cer- 
tainly possible. One reason to think that this was 
the case is the fact that it is unique. A specific 
patron may have wanted a scene that was outside 
the expertise of a particular potter and therefore a 
manuscript painter might have been brought in to 
paint the bowl. All of this suggests that it was prob- 
ably a very expensive piece. This makes the presence 
of the mistakes rather interesting. Perhaps it can be 
explained by the idea that a manuscript illumina- 
tor, who was not used to illuminating bowls, was 
the artist. 

The idea that the bowl was painted for a specific 
patron either for own use or to be donated to a 
church or monastery seems more likely than that it 
was produced for liturgical use. As there is so little 


? Hunt 1996, 66; Skalova/Gabra 2006, 112-113, 115, 187. 

58 Catalogue Paris 2001, 118. This idea is followed by Ballian 
2006,126. 

?9 Abbas 2006, 91. 

99 Carswell/Dowsett 1972, 16. 

9! Carswell/Dowsett 1972, v, 13, 68, 102-103. There are also 
seventeenth-century Dutch tiles, decorated with biblical 
scenes, that were donated by the Armenian Zucar family 
originally from New Julfa, who lived in Cadiz to a church 
there. See Carswell/Dowsett 1972, 17; Dos Santos Simöes 
1959, 103, 106-107. 

9? Caiger-Smith 1973, 37; Contadini 1998, 86. Caiger-Smith 
states that the bowl with the priest on it must have been 
produced by a Copt, while Contadini mentions the possi- 
bility that the bowl with the priest was produced by a 
Christian potter, but does not discuss it in any detail. 


63 Meinecke-Berg 1999, 356, n. 39; Zick-Nissen 1979, 542. 
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comparative evidence for religious scenes on pot- 
tery, one really has to look to the Ottoman period 
where the Armenian potters inscribed their bowls 
with inscriptions, which helps us to understand 
who produced these bowls and why. In their study 
of religious scenes on Armenian Ottoman-period 
Kutahya tiles and bowls, Carswell and Dowsett state 
that, although the bowls are painted with religious 
scenes, their shape means that they could not have 
served as either patens or chalices and therefore 
would not have had any ritual purpose. Further, the 
tiles and dishes decorated with biblical and religious 
subjects were donated by Armenian families to the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem and 
other churches and monasteries in the Ottoman 
period. In addition, some objects were used for spe- 
cific use by a particular individual such as a bishop, 
or the German meissen bowls which were decorated 
for a dragomané!, 

While it seems unquestionable that the patron 
for this piece was a Christian, the identities of the 
potter and painter are another question. It might be 
assumed that the potter was Christian and indeed, 
this seems quite likely®?. The fact remains, however, 
that a Muslim might be familiar with the iconogra- 
phy and could have produced this piece. The piece 
from Berlin (inv. no. I 43/64.194), which may 
depict a rider saint, is signed by someone named 
'Muslim', who, with this name, is likely to have 
been a Muslim rather than a Christian. This still 
does not necessarily mean, however, that the piece 
in Berlin was produced by a Muslim named Mus- 
lim. The reason for this is that the workshop of 
Muslim is known from a variety of pieces which 
vary in style and may actually be the work of dif- 
ferent painters in Muslims workshop. There were 
definitively different painters working in the work- 
shop besides Muslim. For example, there are pieces 
that are works of Ja'far countersigned by Muslim. 
As Muslims and Christians could work together, 
this could mean that the piece was still painted by 
a Christian“. The fact that this bowl has such 
detailed Christian iconography makes it more likely 
that the painter was a Christian, although the pot- 
ter of the actual bowl might not have necessarily 
been. 


CONCLUSION 


The deposition bowl in the Benaki Museum, 
Islamic Museum in Cairo, and Walters Art Museum 


is difficult to categorize because it is unique. The 
fact that it has been neglected in the discussions of 
deposition depictions is therefore surprising, 
although the reason for this is perhaps due to the 
fact that it is a piece of pottery, while most deposi- 
tions are depicted on frescoes, icons, or manuscripts. 
The bowl seems to have been produced for a Chris- 
tian patron, perhaps to be donated to a church. The 
detail on the bowl and its uniqueness argue that it 
may have been painted by an illuminator to meet a 
specific order, rather than by a potter. In the past, 
the bowl has been presented by Philon as a bowl 
with Byzantine models produced for an Egyptian 
audience that owed a debt to eastern Christian, 
Mamluk, and Mongol art. As has been shown, how- 
ever, the bowl should be seen in its eastern Mediter- 
ranean context. The model for the bowl is Byzan- 
tine, as is the majority of its iconography. Even the 
style of the bowl, aside from the faces of the indi- 
viduals which closely resemble others from through- 
out the eastern Mediterranean, seem to be derived 
from Byzantine, rather than Persian art. Philon's 
suggestion that St John the Evangelist's hair and 
three dots on the maphorion of one of the Mary's 
comes from Persian art does not seem to be tenable. 
The hair on St John the Evangelist could have eas- 
ily come from Byzantine depictions and the three 
dots motif is so general that it would be difficult to 
say that it should be culture-specific. Unrecognized 
by Philon because she did not see the sherd depict- 
ing Nicodemus and did not study the faceless fig- 
ure in detail, is the influence of Italian art on the 
bowl, something which is also seen in the eastern 
Mediterranean in this period. Despite the fact that 
the bowl may owe far more to Byzantine art than 
has previously been recognized, it should also be 
noted that this deposition bowl shows a number of 
important innovations that were not seen in Byzan- 
tine art: the hair of St John the Evangelist, the face- 
less figure and the Chinese-looking clouds in the 
sky over the cross. Even the presence of the angels 
in the sky and the fact that Mary places her cheek 
beneath Christ's rather than above it, is unusual, 
although it is still known in the art of this period. 
Therefore, it is clear that, while the painter was 
familiar with Byzantine and Italian iconography, he 
chose to paint the faces of the figures in the eastern 
Mediterranean style and add a number of additional 
motives to the piece. What this points to, however, 
is the complex cultural interactions that took place 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. As the 


bowl is studied further, it is hoped that more spe- 
cific information about its provenance can be deter- 
mined and that more pieces will come to light. 
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Introduction 


A main monument for the study of medieval 
Christian art in the Middle East is Deir Mar Musa 
al-Habashi near Nebk (Nabk, or Nabak) in Syria. 
This originally Syrian Orthodox convent was trans- 
ferred to the Syrian Catholic Church in the nine- 
teenth century, and led a sorry existence until an 
enthusiastic community under the guidance of 
Father Paolo dall'Oglio occupied it again in the 
1980s. Thanks to their perseverance the monastery 
has been revitalised and turned into a widely reputed 
spiritual centre. As the renovation also required the 
restoration of the medieval mural paintings inside 
the church, the Istituto del Restauro in Rome and 
the Directorate General of Antiquities and Museums 
in Damascus set up a conservation campaign. 

From the 1980s onwards, several studies have 
been dedicated to this site!. For the art and inscrip- 
tions, the main publication is Erica Cruikshank 
Dodd's monograph with contributions of, amongst 
others, John C. McCullough (Syriac inscriptions) 
and Kassim Toueir (Arabic inscriptions) from 2001. 
As the restoration campaigns were rounded off in 
2003, this study does not include the most recent 
discoveries. Moreover, the cleaning of the decorated 
plaster layers has revealed details that were not vis- 
ible at the time. 

Meanwhile, several scholars from Leiden had 
joined forces within a research project called “The 
Formation of a Communal Identity among West 
Syrian Christians (451-1300), which was headed by 
Bas ter Haar Romeny and financed by the 
Netherlands Organisation for Scientific Research 
(NWO) and Leiden University”. This project com- 
prised an art-historical component focussing on 
medieval Syrian Orthodox art, and naturally the 
murals of Deir Mar Musa could not be omitted. In 
consultation of Cruikshank Dodd and Father Paolo, 
it was decided upon the publication of articles in 
Eastern Christian Art aiming at the updating of 
Cruikshank Dodd's study. The edition of a new book 


was considered as well, but turned out to be super- 


fluous as Maria Andaloro (University of Viterbo) was 
already conducting a publication. 

As to round off the documentation of the wall 
paintings and inscriptions, a campaign took place 
in May 2006. The team consisted of Bas ter Haar 
Romeny (Syriac inscriptions), Johannes den Heijer 
(Arabic inscriptions), Mat Immerzeel (wall paint- 
ings, Greek inscriptions, photography), and Stephan 
Westphalen (wall paintings, Greek inscriptions, 
architecture). The present studies comprise the 
results of our fieldwork. 


THE WALL PAINTINGS 


In Cruikshank Dodd's study of the iconography, the 
representations are arranged in accordance with their 
location in the church (apse, nave, aisles, Last 
Judgement on the west wall of the nave, respec- 
tively). Since the cleaning and the discovery of new 
scenes furnish a more complete view of the succes- 
sive decorative programmes, a different approach 
was imperative. In his discourse of the murals, 
Westphalen deals with each layer of paintings sepa- 
rately, allowing the reader to obtain insight in the 
development of the embellishment. The positions of 
the images are marked on his plan of the church and 
drawings of the elevations (Figs 1-3). Regarding 
their classification, the numbering sequence starts 
with Layers 1 and 12 (red; nos 1-28 and nos 29-39, 
respectively), followed by Layer 2 (green; nos 40-47) 
and Layer 3 (blue; nos 48-97). Three appendices 
contain an overview of the stratigraphy and distri- 
bution of the paintings (A); remarks about the 
preservation and identification (B); and an icono- 


graphical index (C). 


1 Cruikshank Dodd 2000; Kaufhold 1995; Dall'Oglio et al. 
1998; Haddad 1999; Kaufhold 1995. 
2 Ter Haar Romeny 2005. 
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In a second article, Immerzeel deals with the 
issue of the name of the monastery and a very frag- 
mented scene on the triumphal arch, the analysis of 
which appeared to be too complex to be included 
in Westphalen's general study. 


THE INSCRIPTIONS 


The inscriptions are subdivided in two categories. 
The first group (A) includes names of saints and 
scenes written in Greek (Layers 1, 1a and 2) and 
Syriac (Layers 1 and 3). Immerzeel and Westphalen 
are responsible for the editing of the Greek inscrip- 
tions, and Bas ter Haar Romeny for that of the 
Syriac names of saints. In Cruikshank Dodd’s vol- 
ume, McCullough edits them in accordance with 
her iconographic numbering sequence (her 
Appendix I). In imitation of this method, we hold 
on Westphalen’s numbering, implying that the 
drawings in his article are also to be used to locate 
the Greek and Syriac inscriptions. 

The second category concerns dedicative and 
commemorative inscriptions (B). The Arabic 
inscriptions were edited by Den Heijer and the 
Syriac inscriptions by Ter Haar Romeny. Both also 
studied the Garshuni texts (Arabic written in Syriac 
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characters). These inscriptions are presented in from 
the east to the west, however with disregard of the 
chronology (B1-39). As to enable tracing back their 
position, the inscription numbers are marked in the 
second version of Westphalen’s drawings added to 
the article on the inscriptions (Figs 1-3). 


The aforementioned project, and therefore also the 
fieldwork, was financed by the Netherlands 
Organisation for Scientific Research (NWO) and 
Leiden University. The participants of the campaign 
would like to express their extreme gratitude to 
Father Paolo dall'Oglio and the community of Deir 
Mar Musa. Without their hospitality, inspiration 
and support, this campaign would not have been as 
successful. The authors would also like to thank 
Sandra Hitz, who during her stay in the monastery 
assisted with the measuring of the church. Finally, 
the advices of and information furnished by 
Sebastian Brock, Erica Cruikshank Dodd, Jan van 
Ginkel, Monica Kurc, Magda Laptas, Glenn Peers, 
and Bas Snelders have been much appreciated. 


Bas ter Haar Romeny, Johannes den Heijer, 
Mat Immerzeel, and Stephan Westphalen 


ECA 4 (2007), p. 99-126; doi: 10.2143 / ECA.4.0.2024670 


Deir Mar Musa: Die Malschichten 1-3 


Nachdem Erica Cruikshank Dodd ihre Monogra- 
phie über Deir Mar Musa veröffentlicht hatte, 
deckte ein Team des Istituto centrale per il restauro, 
Rom, weitere Malereien auf. Mit Abschluss der 
Arbeiten im Jahr 2003 waren alle Wandflächen frei- 
gelegt, so dass keine weiteren Fragmente mehr zu 
erwarten sind!. Die Arbeiten betrafen in erster Linie 
die beiden Seitenschiffe, in denen Malereien der 
älteren Schichten 1 und 2 in größerem Umfang 
zutage kamen. Zusätzlich wurde in den Bogenlai- 
bungen und auf den Pfeilern eine bisher unbe- 
kannte Malschicht festgestellt (hier Schicht 1a). Die 
Publikation von Erica Cruikshank Dodd bleibt zwar 
weiterhin das grundlegende Werk zu Deir Mar 
Musa - vor allem in Bezug auf die jüngste und 
umfangreichste Malschicht 3 —, es bedarf aber eines 
Nachtrags, der die neuen Erkenntnisse berücksich- 
tigt und um notwendige Korrekturen ergänzt. 


Ich konzentriere mich im Folgenden auf die Stra- 
tigraphie und Charakterisierung der jeweiligen 
Malschichten sowie auf Kommentare in ikonogra- 
phischer und stilistischer Hinsicht, soweit sie mir 
erforderlich erscheinen. Einen vollständigen Über- 
blick des erhaltenen Bestands bietet der Appendix 
mit Anmerkungen zur Erhaltung und Identifizie- 
rung der Bilder sowie den Plänen (Grundriss und 
Schnitte AA, BB, CC, DD), denen die Verteilung 
der Malereien im einzelnen zu entnehmen ist 


(Abb. 1-3). 
STRATIGRAPHIE 


Um Konfusionen zu vermeiden, wird Cruikshank 
Dodds Zählung der Schichten 1, 2 und 3 übernom- 
men, auch wenn inzwischen eine vierte Malschicht 
nachgewiesen wurde. Lediglich Schicht 1 ist in allen 
Teilen des Kirchenraums — im Mittelschiff, den bei- 
den Seitenschiffen und auf den Pfeilern — vertreten. 
Die bislang unbekannte Schicht la ist auf die 
Bogenlaibungen und Pfeiler beschränkt. Auch 


Stephan WESTPHALEN 


Schicht 2 ist nicht besonders umfangreich und im 
wesentlichen auf den Stirnseiten der beiden Seiten- 
schiffe erhalten. Schicht 3 schließlich ist das Resul- 
tat einer Ausmalung, die zwar das Programm im 
Mittelschiff vollständig erneuerte, die Seitenschiffe 
dagegen unberücksichtigt ließ. 

Aus dem Befund ergibt sich, dass an keiner Stelle 
des Kirchenraums mit einer vollständigen Stratigra- 
phie der vier Schichten zu rechnen ist: In der Apsis 
überwiegen die Flächen von Schicht 3, daneben 
konnten kleine Fragmente der Schichten 2 (Nr. 40) 
und 1 (Nr. 5) nachgewiesen werden. Das gleiche 
gilt für die Nordwand des Mittelschiffs, an der an 
einer Stelle (Nr. 8, 59 und 64; Taf. 13) eine Strati- 
graphie der Schichten 1, 2 und 3 erhalten is?. An 
den Pfeilern kommt es zu einer Abfolge der Schich- 
ten 1, la und 3 (Taf. 9, 12), und an den Schmal- 
seiten der Seitenschiffe bedecken die Malereien von 
Schicht 2 eine ältere Fassung, die der Schicht 1 
angehört (Taf. 16-17). 

In den besagten Bereichen bilden die Schichten 
in ihrem Neben- und Übereinander ein Palimpsest, 
das die rund 150-jährige Geschichte der Ausmalung 
dokumentiert. Aber bereits in den Jahren um 1200, 
nachdem die jüngste Malschicht aufgetragen war, 
wird die Ausmalung keinen einheitlichen, sondern 
einen heterogenen Eindruck hinterlassen haben. 
Zwar dominierte Schicht 3 im Mittelschiff den Kir- 
chenraum (Nr. 47-97), gleichzeitig blieben aber in 
untergeordneten Bereichen ältere Fassungen erhal- 
ten, die das ganze Spektrum der Malschichten 
repräsentierten: Vereinzelte Wandikonen und der 
Zyklus mit Szenen aus dem Leben Christi gehörten 


1 Dall'Oglio/Cordaro/Alberti 1998 = Vorbericht zur ersten 
Restaurierungskampagne. Eine abschließende Publikation 
von M. Andaloro ist in Vorbereitung. 

Cruikshank Dodd 2001, Taf. X; Dall'Oglio/Cordaro/ 
Alberti 1998, Taf. 37, auf der Kartierung (S. 144 f. des ara- 


bischen Teils) ist die Partie grün markiert. 


t2 
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Taf. 3. Triumphbogen, Detail. Biiste des Erzengels 
Michael, teilweise vom Pantokrator verdeckt 
(Nr. 2, 49a; Mat Immerzeel) 


Taf. 1. Himmelfahrt des Elias (Nr. 16); 
Evangelist Matthäus (Nr. 83; Mat Immerzeel) 


] occ Td BE ava | 


Taf. 2. Triumphbogen. Christus und Apostel Taf. & Samson und der Löwe (Nr. 27; Mat Immerzeel) 
(Nr. 49; Mat Immerzeel) 
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der zweiten Malschicht an (Nr. 40-47), und die Bil- 
der der heiligen Frauen in den beiden óstlichen 
Bogenlaibungen vertraten Schicht 1a (Nr. 29-30 
und 36-37). Selbst die älteste Malschicht blieb stel- 
lenweise erhalten: so blieb Samsons Lówenkampf 
(Nr. 27) im südlichen und wahrscheinlich auch die 
Gruppe der Apostel (Nr. 24) im nórdlichen Seiten- 
schiff von einer Übermalung verschont. 


SCHICHT 1, CA. 1060 N. CHR. (NR. 1-28) 


Die Eckdaten für die Datierung sind durch die 
Gründungsinschrift der Kirche von 1058/1059 
und ein in das Jahr 1088 datiertes Graffito gege- 
ben?. Zweifel an den Lesungen werden inzwischen 
nicht mehr geäußert, so dass für die erste Mal- 
schicht ein dreißigjähriger Zeitrahmen festgelegt 
ist. Es spricht nichts dagegen, die Ausmalung bald 
nach Fertigstellung des Bauwerks anzusetzen, also 
in die Jahre um 1060. Für die westsyrische Wand- 
malerei ist die erfreulich präzise Datierung in min- 
destens zwei Punkten bemerkenswert. Zum einen 
ist im Moseskloster die früheste sicher datierbare 
Malschicht erhalten. Zum zweiten ist für die Mal- 
schicht eine fränkische Beeinflussung auszuschlie- 
ßen, da sie eindeutig vor 1099 — vor der Ankunft 
der ersten Kreuzfahrer im Heiligen Land — ausge- 
führt wurde. 

Die erste Malschicht ist ihrem Charakter 
nach leicht von den beiden jüngeren Malschichten 
(2 und 3) abzusetzen, weil sie eine monochrome 
Malweise auf hellem Hintergrund vertritt. Dage- 
gen lässt sie sich von der nachfolgenden Schicht la 
nicht in jedem Fall eindeutig unterscheiden. Die 
freiliegenden Partien sind relativ gut erhalten und 
weisen eine intakte Oberfläche auf, da sie vor dem 
Auftrag der jüngeren Putzschichten nicht aufge- 
hackt wurden. 


Identifizierung der Bildthemen 


Für den Bereich des Mittelschiffs ist die Identifizie- 
rung der Bildthemen weitgehend von Erica Cruiks- 
hank Dodd zu übernehmen. Im einzelnen handelt 
es sich um die Bilder, die in den Zwickeln der Arka- 
den dargestellt sind: St Theodor (Nr. 8; Taf. 13) 
und St Georg (Nr. 17) bilden ein an der Nord- und 
Südwand gegenübergestelltes Reiterpaar, das sich 
womöglich um einen weiteren Reiterheiligen (Nr. 
7) ergänzen lässt; die Fragmente sind in diesem Fall 
nicht eindeutig. In dasselbe Register gehört trotz sei- 


ner thematischen Abweichung das Bild mit der 
Himmelfahrt des Propheten Elias (Nr. 16; Taf. 1). 
Zusätzlich sind inzwischen Ausschnitte von den 
Bildfeldern in den beiden östlichen Bogenzwickeln 
freigelegt (Nr. 6 und 15). Freilich sind die Male- 
reien einschließlich ihrer griechischen Namensbei- 
schriften so schlecht erhalten, dass sie sich einer 
Identifizierung entziehen. Nur so viel ist gesichert: 
Es handelt sich bei ihnen weder um Reiterheilige, 
noch um szenische Bilder, sondern um frontal dar- 
gestellte Heilige, die in ihrer Gegenüberstellung ein 
Figurenpaar bilden’. 

Einer Korrektur bedarf das Bild an der Ostwand 
mit einer Büste (Nr. 2), die Erica Cruikshank Dodd 
noch als ältere Version des Pantokrators von Mal- 
schicht 3 (Nr. 49a) gedeutet hatte (Taf. 2-3)6. 
Inzwischen ist nach Lesung der zweisprachig auf 
Syrisch und Griechisch verfassten Namensbeischrift 
die Identifizierung der Figur eindeutig als Erzengel 
Michael gesichert". Das Resultat ist überraschend 
und bereitet für die Interpretation einige Probleme. 
Zum einen ist die Darstellung eines Erzengels an 
der prominenten Stelle über dem Apsisbogen unge- 
wöhnlich. Und zum zweiten besteht wahrscheinlich 
ein thematischer Zusammenhang zwischen Michael 
und den kleinformatigen, zu beiden Seiten des Gie- 
belfensters aufgereihten Männerfiguren, die mögli- 
cherweise als die Vierzig Märtyrer von Sebaste 
gedeutet werden kónnen?. 

Schließlich ist für die Apsis und gleichermaßen 
für die obere Zone des Mittelschiffs von weiteren 
Bildern auszugehen, auch wenn die wenigen freilie- 


3 Zur Gründungsinschrift s. hier Inscriptions B1, 2, 34, 35 
Die Datierung wird nach anfänglichen Vorbehalten (Kauf- 
hold 1995, 62 f.: ‘wenn die Lesung von Kassim Toueir rich- 
tig ist’) inzwischen allgemein anerkannt; P. Dall'Oglio in 
Dall'Oglio/Cordaro/Alberti 1998, 14. Das Graffito von 
1088 (Inscription B7) ist an der Südseite des Pfeilers N 1 
auf die erste Putzschicht geschrieben und erinnert auf Ara- 
bisch an einen gewissen Gali und dessen bereits früher ver- 
storbenen Vater. 

^ Cruikshank Dodd 2001, 49 £, Taf. XI, 36 (Himmelfahrt 
des Elias), 52 £, Taf. X, 31 (Reiterheilige); vgl. auch 
Dall'Oglio/Cordaro/Alberti 1998, Taf. 32, 37. 

? Cruikshank Dodd 2001, Taf. 34b bildete das Fragment auf 
der Nordseite (Nr. 6) zwar ab, ging aber nicht näher auf die 
Darstellung ein. Der Heilige auf der Südwand (Nr. 15) 
wurde erst während der letzten Restaurierung freigelegt. 

6 Cruikshank Dodd 2001, 27 f. 39; vgl. auch Dall’Oglio/ 
Cordaro/Alberti 1998, Taf. 34-35. 

7 Vgl. Beitrag Den Heijer/Ter Haar Romeny/Immerzeel/ 

Westphalen. 

Vgl. Beitrag Immerzeel. 
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Taf. 5. Apostelkollegium von einem Pfingstbild (?) 
(Nr. 24; Mat Immerzeel) 


Taf. 6. Engel von der Taufe Christi, ältere Version 
(Nr. 23; Mat Immerzeel) 


? Cruikshank Dodd 2001, 37 zu den Fragmenten im östli- 
chen Giebelfeld (Nr. 1), die sie als ältere Version der auf 
Schicht 3 dargestellten Verkündigungsszene (Nr. 48b-c) zu 
deuten versuchte. 


10 Cruikshank Dodd 2001, 73-76, Taf. 60. 
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Taf. 7. Barbara (?) und Julitta 
(Nr. 36-37; Mat Immerzeel) 


Taf. 8. Caecilia und Anastasia 
(Nr. 29-30; Mat Immerzeel) 


genden Spuren (Nr. 1, 5, 14 und 22) keinen Hin- 
weis für die Deutung der Bildthemen bieten?. 

Für den Bereich der Seitenschiffe waren bislang 
lediglich zwei Einzelbilder bekannt. Das erste ist an 
der Nordwand des südlichen Seitenschiffs gegenüber 
dem Kirchenportal angebracht (Nr. 27; Taf. 4). Die 
von Cruikshank Dodd aus ikonographischen Grün- 
den noch als Lówenkampf Davids gedeutete 
Gruppe! ist inzwischen nach Freilegung der 
Namensbeischrift als Kampf Samsons mit dem 
Lówen identifiziert. Das zweite Bild befindet sich an 
der Westwand des nördlichen Seitenschiffs und zeigt 
eine sechskópfige Apostelgruppe (Nr. 24; Taf. 5)!!. 


11 Das Bild wurde von P. Dall'Oglio aus abgefallenen und im 
Schutt geborgenen Putzbrocken zusammengesetzt. Seine 
Lokalisierung ist durch ein anpassendes, noch an der Wand 
haftendes Fragment gesichert. 


Durch seine isolierte Lage entzog es sich bislang einer 
sinnvollen Deutung". Die von Cruikshank Dodd 
vorsichtig geäußerte Meinung, dass es sich um eine 
reduzierte Version des Jüngsten Gerichts gehandelt 
haben könnte'?, lässt sich jedenfalls nicht mehr ver- 
treten. Zumindest hat sich nach der letzten Restau- 
rierung ein neuer Kontext für das Apostelbild erge- 
ben, weil an den anderen Stirnseiten der beiden 
Seitenschiffe weitere Fragmente der ersten Malschicht 
freigelegt wurden. 

Das erste ist dem Apostelbild im Ostteil des 
nórdlichen Seitenschiffs gegenübergestellt und zeigt 
einen nach Osten gewandten Engel mit einem Tuch 
in seinen Händen (Nr. 23; Taf. 6). Der Engel gleicht 
damit ikonographisch der auf Malschicht 2 darge- 
stellten Assistenzfigur (Nr. 44), die zu der auf der 
Ostwand anschließenden Taufe Christi (Nr. 43) 
gehört (Taf. 14-15). Das Fragment ist daher als Teil 
einer älteren Version des Taufbilds zu deuten, des- 
sen Hauptfiguren unter der zweiten Fassung dessel- 
ben Bildthemas zu vermuten sind. Ähnliches ist 
auch an der Westwand des südlichen Seitenschiffs 
der Fall: Unter dem Fragment mit den Drei Frauen 
am Grab von Schicht 2 (Nr. 47) scheinen von einer 
älteren Malerei ein Frauenkopf und der Nimbus 
einer weiteren, höchstwahrscheinlich ebenfalls weib- 
lichen Figur durch (Nr. 28), die möglicherweise eine 
ältere Fassung der Myrophoren vertreten (Taf. 17). 
Auch an der Ostwand des südlichen Seitenschiffs 
wiederholt sich der stratigraphische Befund, indem 
die Darstellung mit der Darbringung Christi auf 
Malschicht 2 (Nr. 46) ein älteres Bild (Nr. 25) 
ersetzt (Taf. 16). In diesem Fall sind die Spuren der 
ersten Malschicht aber nicht aussagekräftig genug, 
um das Bildthema zu bestimmen. Es spricht aber 
einiges dafür, dass der Christuszyklus auf Mal- 
schicht 2 eine Thematik aufgreift, die durch eine 
ältere Version auf Malschicht 1 vorgegeben wurde. 

Damit ergibt sich für das besagte Apostelbild 
(Nr. 24; Taf. 5) ein Kontext, der einen neuen 
Ansatz für die Deutung erlaubt, obwohl klärende 
Bildelemente oder eine Beischrift weiterhin fehlen. 
Akzeptiert man die von mir favorisierte Leserich- 
tung (s. u. Schicht 2) von der Taufe Christi (Nr. 23, 
43-44) über die Darbringung im Tempel (Nr. 25, 
46) bis zu den Myrophoren (Nr. 28, 47), dann bie- 
tet sich als Abschluss des Zyklus das Apostelkolle- 
gium (Nr. 24) an, das sich sinnvollerweise als Teil 
eines Pfingstbildes deuten lässt. Von der Reihe der 
thronenden Apostel sind sechs Figuren zumindest 
ansatzweise erhalten. Die fehlenden Figuren des 


benötigten zwölfköpfigen Kollegiums lassen sich auf 
der Wandfläche ergänzen. Selbst das heute zuge- 
setzte Fenster hätte als Lichtquelle über den Apo- 
stelköpfen kompositorisch in das Pfingstbild mit 
einbezogen werden können. Das Bildformular mit 
den thronenden Aposteln ist für das Pfingstwunder 
jedenfalls nicht ungewöhnlich. Neben überregiona- 
len Vergleichen kann auf die nähergelegene Kreuz- 
fahrerburg Margab verwiesen werden, in der um 
1200 das Pfingstwunder als Deckenbild dargestellt 
wurde!5, 

Eine letzte Korrektur betrifft das Bild auf der 
Nordseite des Pfeilers N 2 (Nr. 11), für das die 
letzte Restaurierung ebenfalls einen erweiterten 
Kontext ergab. Das Bild zeigt ein nach links 
gewandtes Figurenpaar, bei dem ein bärtiger Mann 
einem Kind folgt, das einen Stab in seinen Händen 
hält (Taf. 9-10). Die von Cruikshank Dodd vorge- 
schlagene Deutung als Opfer Isaaks! ist unwahr- 
scheinlich, weil beiden Figuren ein Nimbus fehlt, 
und lässt sich nicht mehr vertreten, seit an den Pfei- 
lern weitere Fragmente der ersten Malschicht frei- 
gelegt wurden. Denn die Darstellung wird auf der 
östlichen Stirnseite desselben Pfeilers mit minde- 
stens einer weiteren Figur (Nr. 12) fortgesetzt und 
auf dem gegenüberliegenden Pfeiler mit zwei wei- 
teren Bildern (Nr. 19-20) aufgegriffen. Auch wenn 
von den betreffenden Figuren nur kleine Aus- 
schnitte zutage liegen, lässt sich immerhin erken- 
nen, dass sie nach Osten bzw. in das Mittelschiff in 
Richtung des Sanktuariums ausgerichtet sind. Ein 
Nimbus ist lediglich für die Figur an der Ostseite 
von Pfeiler S 2 (Nr. 20) nachgewiesen (Taf. 12). 
Soweit beurteilbar, lässt sich die über die beiden 
Pfeiler verteilte Darstellung mit keinem der bekann- 
ten sakralen Bildthemen identifizieren. Es scheint 
sich um eine Art Prozession zu handeln, in der eine 
Laiengruppe aus Erwachsenen und Kindern von 
einem — möglicherweise auch mehreren — Heiligen 
in Richtung des Altars geleitet werden. 


12 Cruikshank Dodd 2001, 76, Taf. 61; vgl. auch Dall'Oglio/ 
Cordaro/Alberti 1998, Taf. 33. 

13 Cruikshank Dodd 2001, 76: “They may be witness to an 
earlier and simpler version of the Last Judgement'. Der Ver- 
weis auf eine vergleichbare Gruppe in der Yılanlı Kilise in 
Ihlara ist irreführend, da es sich dort um eine Darstellung 
des letzten Abendmahls handelt; Restle 1967, III, Abb. 498. 

14 Schiller 1976, 14 ff., Abb. 3-4, mit einer palästinischen 
Ikone oder einer Randillustration im Chludovpsalter. 

15 Folda 1982, 200-203, Taf. 28-40. 

16 Cruikshank Dodd 2001, 27, Taf. 47-48. 
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Taf. 9. "Palimpsest auf Pfeiler N 2. Mann mit Kind und Taf. 10. Mann mit Kind; Detail von Taf. 9 
Eremit Zosimus (Nr. 11, 33; Mat Immerzeel) (Mat Immerzeel) 


te 


Taf. 11. St Asia auf Pfeiler N 3 Taf. 12. Palimpsest’ auf Pfeiler S 2. 
(Nr. 35; Mat Immerzeel) Zwei anonyme Heilige (Nr. 20, 39) 
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Taf. 15. Engel von der Taufe Christi, jüngere Version 
(Nr. 44; Mat Immerzeel) 
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Taf. 14. Nördliches Seitenschiff. Säulenheiliger (Nr. 41); 
Taufe Christi (Nr. 43; Mat Immerzeel) 


Der Stil 


Erica Cruikshank Dodd zog aus ihrem Stilvergleich 
das Fazit, dass eine Verwandtschaft zwischen der 
ersten Schicht und den kappadokischen Wandma- 
lereien des 10. und 11. Jahrhunderts bestünde. 
Zusätzlich hätten auch Zypern und im Fall der 
Löwenkampfgruppe ‘orientalische’ Vorbilder eine * : 
Rolle gespielt". Mit ihrem Urteil suggeriert sie, dass Lu dé Deinen Cin Toe 
zwischen dem westsyrischen Kloster und dem (Nr. 25, 46: Mat Immerzeel) 

byzantinischen Kernland eine Verbindung bestand, 
die sich in der Malweise niedergeschlagen hatte. Es 
ist aber fraglich, ob mit Schicht 1 überhaupt ein 17 Cruikshank Dodd 2001, 106: As far as style is concerned, 
byzantinischer Malstil rezipiert werden sollte, oder this first layer most closely relates to contemporary pain- 
ob sie nicht eher der Ausdruck einer regional tings in Cappadocia of the tenth and eleventh centuries’. 
geschulten Werkstatt ist, deren Traditionen anson- re the style: ee 


. : . closely to early frescoes in Cappadocia and Cyprus. In addi- 
sten verloren gegangen sind. Denn die von Cruiks- tion, the style of David and the Lion depends on ‘oriental’ 


hank Dodd zitierten Vergleiche kónnen im Detail sources’, 
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nicht überzeugen. Das betrifft nicht nur die Verbin- 
dungen nach Zypern, für die aus chronologischen 
Gründen nur die grundverschiedenen älteren Male- 
reien in Kakopetria in Frage kommen’, sondern 
gleichermaßen die kappadokischen Beispiele. Einer- 
seits verweist Cruikshank Dodd auf den Tauben- 
schlag von Gavusin??, lässt sich andererseits durch 
ein Detail wie die Augenbildung aber dazu verlei- 
ten, auch die stilistisch ganz andere Gruppe der drei 
Säulenkirchen in Góreme (Elmalı, Garikli und 
Karanlık Kilise) mit anzufiihren2°. 

Die kappadokischen Vergleiche müssen meiner 
Meinung nach vergeblich bleiben, weil mit der 
ersten Malschicht kein mittelbyzantinisches Bild- 
programm umgesetzt wurde. Stattdessen folgte die 
Werkstatt einem viel einfacheren Konzept, nach 
dem die Figuren mit viel Freifläche über den hellen 
Malgrund verteilt wurden. Bildrahmen fehlen, 
lediglich die Stirnseiten der Arkaden sind durch 
einfache Ornamente gefasst. Der Eindruck erinnert 
an ein Musterbuch, in dem sich Figuren- und 
Gewandstudien ohne erkennbaren Zusammenhang 
locker über einen Bogen Pergament verteilen. Eine 
graphische Manier prágt die Wandbilder, nicht 
zuletzt auch in der Verwendung der griechischen 
Namensbeischriften. In ungewöhnlich großen 
Buchstaben sind sie horizontal und vertikal ausge- 
schrieben und betonen die Figurengruppen, indem 
sie eine Bildfläche markieren und auch Nebenfigu- 
ren namentlich bezeichnen (z.B. Leo [Taf. 4] oder 
Elisa [Taf. 1]). Eine derartige Auffassung von der 
Verteilung der Bilder im Kirchenraum ist in der 
kappadokischen Wandmalerei des 10. und 11. Jahr- 
hunderts vergeblich zu suchen. 

Wie sieht es aber mit dem Figurenstil aus? Mit 
der Himmelfahrt des Elias (Nr. 16), dem Taufengel 
(Nr. 23) und dem Löwenkampf Samsons (Nr. 27) 
liegen die Stilmerkmale für eine Reihe unterschied- 


18 Cruikshank Dodd 2001, 107 mit Anm. 18. 

19 Ebenda, 106, Anm. 5. 

20 Ebenda, 107 mit Anm. 11-14. 

21 Ebenda, 74 f., Anm. 298-299 und 108, Anm. 22-23 mit 
Beispielen, die aber nur das Motiv, nicht dessen stilistische 
Umsetzung betreffen. 

22 De Jerphanion 1925-1942, IL 1, 333-360; Restle 1967, III, 
Abb. 456-464; Thierry 1967. 

23 Dazu auch Thierry 1975. 

24 Mouriki 1985, 79-81, Abb. 1-3. 

25 Hamann-Mac Lean 1976, 242 ff.; Hamann-Mac Lean/Hal- 
lensleben 1963, Abb. 4-18. 

26 Mouriki 1985, 215 ff. 
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licher Figurentypen vor (Taf. 1, 4, 6). Charakteri- 
stisch ist der Verzicht auf bunte Farben. Die Palette 
ist auf drei Farbtöne reduziert, nämlich Rötel, 
Ocker und Schwarz. Rötel und Ocker dominieren, 
sind linear oder lasierend-flächig unter Einbezug des 
hellen Malgrunds aufgetragen, während Schwarz 
zurückhaltender verwendet wurde. Die Arbeitsweise 
ist am besten an der Löwenkampfgruppe (Nr. 27; 
Taf. 4) zu erkennen. Kontur und Binnenzeichnung 
der männlichen Figur sind mit sicherem Strich in 
schwungvollen Rötellinien angelegt, stellenweise mit 
Freude am Detail wie dem rechten Knie Samsons. 
Das Inkarnat von Gesicht, Händen und Beinen ist 
flächig in Ocker ausgemalt, das in den Rücken fal- 
lende Haupthaar in Rötel. Die graphische Model- 
lierung der Figur kommt vor allem in der Wieder- 
gabe der kurzen Tunika zum Tragen. Breite Streifen 
in Ocker begleiten die Rötellinien, gehen nach 
innen in schmale Linienbündel über und werden in 
ihrer letzten Abstufung in Tupfenreihen aufgelöst, 
um viel Fläche des hellen Malgrunds als Glanzlicht 
freizulassen. Den Löwen hat der Maler mit dem 
aufsteigenden Körper geschickt dem Bogenzwickel 
angepasst und ihn mit angespannten Sehnen zwar 
als starke, dabei aber elegant taillierte Tierfigur 
gezeichnet. Details wie der zurückgerissene Kopf 
und der um eine Tatze geringelte Schwanz sind mit 
sicherem Strich umgesetzt und möglicherweise von 
einer Vorlage beeinflusst, die durchaus auch im isla- 
mischen Umkreis zu suchen ist?!. Indem der Maler 
eine rein monochrome Malweise wählte, wirkt der 
Löwe trotz seiner Größe gegenüber Samson nicht 
überdimensioniert. Bei den Konturlinien hat er auf 
das kräftige Rötel zugunsten des schwächeren Ocker 
verzichtet. Das Fell hat er als kurze Pinselstriche, die 
Strähnen der Mähne auf einen flächig-lasierenden 
Ockerton aufgetragen. 

Aus chronologischen Gründen kommt für einen 
Vergleich mit der kappadokischen Malerei vor allem 
die Karabas Kilise im Soganli-Tal in Frage, deren 
ältere Schichten von 1060/1061 gleichzeitig mit 
Deir Mar Musa entstanden??. Weitere Gemeinsam- 
keiten bestehen allerdings nicht. Stattdessen folgt 
die Karabas Kilise einem Stil, der in byzantinischen 
Hauptwerken bis in die Mitte des 11. Jahrhunderts 
vertreten ist? (Panagia Chalkeon in Thessaloniki, 
Sofienkirche in Ohrid?5, Nea Mone auf Chios?°). 
Eher besteht eine Verwandtschaft mit den älteren 
Malereien Kappadokiens, die noch in das 10. Jahr- 
hundert datieren. Sie erinnern zumindest oberfläch- 
lich mit ihrer zurückhaltenden, ins Monochrome 


gehenden Farbgebung und ihrem stilisierten Linear- 
stil an die erste Malschicht im Moseskloster (Alte 
Tokalı Kilise”, Kapelle 6a in Göreme?®, Ayvalı 
Kilise??). Die Parallelen sind aber ganz allgemeiner 
Art und betreffen nicht die Malweise??. Gleiches gilt 
auch für die frühesten Malereien in Kappadokien, 
die noch im 9. Jahrhundert entstanden (Agikel Aga 
Kilise?!, Üzümlü Kilise32). Zwar sind auch sie von 
einem linearen Zeichenstil geprägt und auf wenige 
Farbtöne reduziert, ihre Faltenstruktur ist mit einfa- 
chen, parallel geführten Linien aber sehr viel primi- 
tiver angelegt als in Deir Mar Musa. 

Marcel Restle beurteilte die Malweise in den frü- 
hen kappadokischen Kirchen als Erscheinung 'nai- 
ver Volkskunst’, und nicht als Resultat eines für eine 
bestimmte Zeit charakteristischen Stils??. Unter 
anderen Vorzeichen lässt sich das Urteil auch auf 
Schicht 1 in Deir Mar Musa übertragen. Sie vertritt 
eine regionale Malweise, die sich unabhängig von 
den Strömungen im byzantinischen Kernland ent- 
wickelt hatte. Aus diesem Grund fällt es auch so 
schwer, überzeugende Parallelen in Kappadokien 
oder auf Zypern zu finden. Inwieweit Schicht 1 
einem ausgeprägten Stil entspricht, lässt sich aus 
Mangel an Vergleichen nicht mehr beurteilen. Ihre 
Wurzeln sind aber in Westsyrien anzunehmen. 


SCHICHT 1A, CA. 1060 — 1095 N. CHR. (NR. 29-39) 


Die zusätzliche Malschicht wurde erst während der 
jüngsten Restaurierung aufgedeckt und lässt sich 
stratigraphisch an den beiden östlichen Pfeilern N 
2 und 5 2 nachweisen, auf denen sie Partien der 
älteren Schicht 1 verdeckt. Sie ist auf den Bereich 
der Bogenlaibungen und Pfeiler beschränkt und 
spielte demnach im Ausmalungsprogramm nur eine 
untergeordnete Rolle. An den Archivolten, deren 
Laibungen vorher anscheinend unbemalt blieben, 
ergänzt sie das Programm von Schicht 1 um eine 
Reihe heiliger Frauen (Nr. 29-32, 36-38; Taf. 7-8). 
Für den Bereich der Pfeiler stellt sie eine Korrektur 
dar, indem sie die ‚Prozession’ auf dem östlichen 
Pfeilerpaar (Nr. 11-12, 19-20) durch die Standfigu- 
ren heiliger Männer (Nr. 33-34, 39) ersetzt (Taf. 9). 

Die Frauenfiguren auf den beiden östlichen 
Archivolten blieben von einer späteren Übermalung 
verschont und sind gut erhalten, wenn man von 
nachträglich eingelassenen Rillen absieht, in denen 
der Rahmen der Ikonostasis verankert war. Durch 
die griechischen Namensbeischriften sind St Cácilia 
(Nr. 29), St Anastasia (Nr. 30; Taf. 8), St Julitta 


(Nr. 36; Taf. 7) und möglicherweise St Barbara 
(Nr. 37; Taf. 7) identifiziert. Die Bilder auf den Pfei- 
lern sind sehr viel stärker beschädigt und abgerie- 
ben. Eine Identifizierung ist im Fall von St Zosimus 
(Nr. 33; Taf. 9) möglich. Bei einer weiteren Figur 
handelt sich um den selten dargestellten St Asia 
(Nr. 35; Taf. 11), der in der syrischen und maroni- 
tischen Tradition zum Kreis der heiligen Ärzte 
gehört’*. Die Namen der anderen Figuren (Nr. 34, 
39) lassen sich dagegen nicht mehr entziffern (Taf. 
12). 

Schicht 1a ist in ihrer Malweise der vorhergehen- 
den Schicht verwandt. Das betrifft die Rötel- und 
Ockerfarben, mit denen die Figuren auf den hellen 
Malgrund aufgetragen sind, und gleichermaßen die 
griechischen Namensbeischriften, deren große Let- 
tern in vergleichbarer Weise für die Gestaltung der 
Malfläche eingesetzt werden. Offensichtlich bestand 
das Bedürfnis, die nachträglich ergänzten Figuren 
optisch den Bildern von Schicht 1 anzugleichen. 
Stilistisch aber stellt Schicht la eine Vereinfachung 
dar. Der schwungvolle Linearstil von Schicht 1 wird 
nicht beherrscht. Stattdessen wirken die hieratischen 
Frauenfiguren mit ihren langgestreckten Proportio- 
nen, der zurückhaltenden Gestik und der strengen 
Frontalität wie erstarrt und in den Rahmen der 
hochrechteckigen Bildfelder gepresst. Die Malerei 
auf den Pfeilern hinterlässt sogar einen primitiven 


” Epstein 1986, 14-20, Farbtaf. 1, Abb. 13-47; De Jerpha- 
nion 1925-1942, 1.1, 262-294; Restle 1967, II, Abb. 62- 
97. 

28 Restle 1967, II, Abb. 57-60; Schiemenz 1966. 

29 Restle 1967, III, Abb. 340 £; Thierry/Thierry 1965. Der 
Elias in der in die Jahre zwischen 913 und 959 datierten 
Ayvalı Kilise (ebenda, Abb. 16) erinnert in seiner gekrümm- 
ten Haltung an den Samson aus dem Moseskloster (Nr. 27) 
wie auch die Reihe thronender Apostel (ebenda, Abb. 24- 
29) motivisch vergleichbar ist. 

30 Restle 1978, 1091 f. zur Malweise, für die vor allem ‘die 
flächig parzellierten Dreiecke und Tropfenformen' sowie ‘die 
sehr enge fischgrätartig strichelnde Manier des Tokalı Mei- 
sters’ charakteristisch ist. 

31 "Thierry 1968, 33-69. Der Figurenstil in den Bildszenen der 
Açıkel Aga Kilise unterscheidet sich von dem in Deir Mar 
Musa. Hóchstens in den Gesichtern der Prophetenbüsten 
(ebenda, Abb. 9) sind gewisse Parallelen festzustellen. 

9 Schiemenz 1969, 239-258; Thierry 1976. Die Gewandbil- 
dung ist sehr viel einfacher als im Moseskloster (ebenda Taf. 
3-4). Zwischen die vertikalen Linien der parallelen Falten- 
bahnen sind in der Art einer Schraffur lediglich kurze hori- 
zontale Pinselstriche gesetzt, ohne dass eine Modellierung 
auch nur ansatzweise zu erkennen wäre. 

33 Restle 1978, 1084, 1086. 

34 Fiey 2004, 58. Freundlicher Hinweis M. Immerzeel. 
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Eindruck, für den allerdings auch der schlechte 
Erhaltungszustand verantwortlich sein mag. Das 
offensichtliche Bemühen um eine Angleichung an 
die Malweise der ersten Schicht rückt Schicht 1a 
auch zeitlich an die Anfänge der Ausmalung, also 
in die Jahre bald nach Fertigstellung der Kirche 
1058/1059 n. Chr. Sie wird mit großer Wahrschein- 
lichkeit vor 1095 aufgetragen worden sein, bevor 
mit Schicht 2 der große Stilwandel von der mono- 
chromen zur bunteren Malerei auf blauem Hinter- 
grund vollzogen wurde. 


SCHICHT 2, 1095 N. CHR. (NR. 40-47) 


Erica Cruikshank Dodd veröffentlichte von der 
zweiten Malschicht ein Fragment in der Apsis (Nr. 
40) und die Bildfelder im nördlichen Seitenschiff 
(Nr. 41-44), die bereits während der ersten Restau- 
rierungskampagne freigelegt wurden. Inzwischen 
wurden im südlichen Seitenschiff weitere Partien 
aufgedeckt (Nr. 45-47). Inhaltliche und stilistische 
Gründe sprechen dafür, die Bilder trotz ihrer räum- 
lichen Distanz als Teil derselben Ausmalung zu 
behandeln. Sie waren gemeinsam konzipiert, auch 
wenn sich die Ausmalung in den Seitenschiffen als 
Teilprogramm lediglich auf die Schmalwände 
beschränkte. Zusätzlich konnten die Restauratoren 
ein kleines Fragment an der nördlichen Mittel- 
schiffswand der zweiten Malschicht zuweisen?6. Im 
Gegensatz zu der Apsis und dem Mittelschiff blie- 
ben die Partien im Seitenschiff von einer Überma- 
lung durch die dritte Malschicht verschont. 

Die zweite Malschicht signierte ihr Maler, ein 
gewisser Hunayn (Johannes), und datierte sie auf den 
ersten 1. Tammuz 488 H., was dem 7. Juli 1095 n. 
Chr. entspricht?”. Die arabische Inschrift ist unter das 
Bildfeld mit dem Säulenheiligen (Nr. 41; Taf. 14) 
gesetzt. Es gibt keinen Grund, sie nicht auch auf die 
anderen Bilder derselben Schicht zu beziehen. Die 


3 Cruikshank Dodd 2001, 44 f., Taf. 56-58, 71-73 und 80a; 
Dall’Oglio/Cordaro/Alberti 1998, Taf. 30, 40, 60-63. 

3° Cruikshank Dodd 2001, Taf. X; Dall’Oglio/Cordaro/ 
Alberti 1998, Taf. 37, auf der Kartierung (S. 144 £. des ara- 
bischen Teils) ist die Partie grün markiert. 

37 Inscription B19. 

38 Cruikshank Dodd 2001, 44 £, Taf. 80a, die eine Zuschrei- 
bung an einen Kirchenvater oder an einen Diakon offen 
lasst; Dall Oglio/Cordaro/Alberti 1998, Taf. 30, 40. 

39 Cruikshank Dodd 2001, Taf. X; Dall’ Oglio/Cordaro/ 
Alberti 1998, Taf. 37, auf der Kartierung (S. 144 f des ara- 


bischen Teils) ist die Partie griin markiert. 
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prazise Angabe sichert die chronologische Abfolge 
von Schicht 1 und 2, die ein Zeitraum von rund 
vier Jahrzehnten trennt. Fiir die zweite Malschicht 
gilt wie fiir die erste, dass sie noch vor der Ankunft 
der ersten Kreuzfahrer im Heiligen Land entstan- 
den ist. 


Verteilung der Malereien 


Die Fragmente in der Apsis und im Mittelschiff 
sind ein wichtiger Hinweis, dass die zweite Mal- 
schicht sehr viel umfangreicher angelegt war als 
bisher angenommen. Das Fragment in der Apsis 
(Nr. 40) ist durch das Habit einem Kirchenvater 
zuzuweisen??. Demnach hat es bereits vor der drit- 
ten Malschicht eine ältere Fassung mit einer Reihe 
von Kirchenvátern gegeben. Es ist unwahrscheinlich, 
dass sich die Ausmalung im Sanktuarium lediglich 
auf das untere Register der Apsis beschränkte, auch 
wenn weitere Belege für die zweite Malschicht feh- 
len. Ähnlich ist die Situation im Mittelschiff. Das 
kleine Fragment an der Nordwand (zwischen Nr. 8, 
59 und 64) kann man allerdings nur als schwaches 
Indiz für eine großflächige Ausmalung gelten lassen 
(Taf. 13)99. 

Dagegen liegt der Befund in den Seitenschiffen 
nahezu vollständig vor. Die Ostwände sind in bei- 
den Schiffen gleichermaßen durch ein Fenster und 
eine Nische gegliedert, zwischen denen das jewei- 
lige Hauptbild arrangiert werden musste. Im süd- 
lichen Seitenschiff ist die Szene mit der Darbrin- 
gung Christi (Nr. 46) erwartungsgemäß in einem 
querrechteckigen Bildfeld dargestellt (Taf. 16). Von 
einem zweiten Bildfeld ist in der Zone darüber — 
in dem Bereich rechts des Fensters — ein Fragment 
mit blauem Hintergrund erhalten (Nr. 45). 
Erkennbar ist lediglich ein Fuß, der zu einer ste- 
henden Heiligenfigur gehört haben dürfte. Kom- 
plizierter ist die Anordnung im nördlichen Seiten- 
schiff. Das Hauptbild (Nr. 43) ist winkelförmig um 
das untere Fenster (eine chemalige Nische) ange- 
legt und dadurch erweitert, um Christus in ange- 
messenem Format darstellen zu können. Die Tauf- 
szene setzt sich eckübergreifend in einem separaten 
Bildfeld auf der anschließenden Wandvorlage mit 
dem Bild eines assistierenden Engels (Nr. 44) fort. 
Schließlich ist die Partie links von Fenster und ehe- 
maliger Wandnische von einem hohen, streifenför- 
migen Bildfeld mit einem Säulenheiligen (Nr. 41) 
eingenommen (Taf. 14-15). Kompositorisch stei- 
gert sich eine Linie vom Kopf des Taufengels über 


Taf. 18. Apsis (Nr. 52-53; Mat Immerzeel) 


Taf. 19. Westwand mit dem Jüngsten Gericht 
(Nr. 97; Mat Immerzeel) 


Taf. 20. Westwand, Detail. Petrus und Paulus im 
Giebelfeld (Nr. 96); Hetoimasia, Apostel und 


Evangelisten vom Jüngsten Gericht 
(Nr. 97a, e; Mat Immerzeel) 
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Christus und Johannes bis zum Kopf des Säulen- 
heiligen. Einfacher ist die Situation an der West- 
wand des südlichen Seitenschiffs, da ihre Fläche 
zumindest während der Bemalung nicht durch Öff- 
nungen eingeschränkt war. Das Bildfeld mit den 
Myrophoren (Nr. 47) ist im oberen Bereich über 
die gesamte Fláche bis an die Deckenbalken ausge- 
breitet (Taf. 17). Erst durch den nachträglichen 
Einbau des Fensters wurde der zentrale Bereich der 
Darstellung zerstört. An der Westwand im nördli- 
chen Seitenschiff fehlt ein Nachweis für die zweite 
Malschicht. Stattdessen scheint das Apostelbild auf 
Schicht 1 (Nr. 24; Taf. 5) unverändert für das 


erneuerte Programm übernommen worden zu sein. 
Das Bildprogramm 


Wegen der schlechten Erhaltung verbieten sich 
Aussagen über das Bildprogramm in den zentralen 
Bereichen von Apsis, Sanktuarium und Mittel- 
schiff. Lediglich das Teilprogramm in den Seiten- 
schiffen ist mit wünschenswerter Deutlichkeit 
nachvollziehbar. Die Taufe Christi (Nr. 43-44) war 
bis zu der letzten Restaurierung die einzige narra- 
tive Szene, die man von der zweiten Malschicht 
kannte (Taf. 14). Deswegen wurde ihr eine beson- 
dere Bedeutung in Bezug auf die Taufliturgie bei- 
gemessen ?), Auch wenn der archäologische Nach- 
weis eines Taufbeckens fehlt, muss der Gedanke an 
einen Zusammenhang zwischen dem Wandbild 
und einem Baptisterium nicht aufgegeben werden, 
zumal die raumbildende Anordnung über Eck wei- 
terhin auffällig bleibt. Durch die beiden neuent- 
deckten Bilder im südlichen Seitenschiff hat sich 
der Kontext aber auch für das Taufbild entschei- 
dend geändert. Es ist nicht länger isoliert, sondern 
Teil eines Zyklus, der Stationen aus dem Leben Jesu 
zum Thema hat. Neben der Wahl des narrativen 
Themas liegen die Gemeinsamkeiten der drei Bil- 
der in der Art ihrer Anbringung an den jeweiligen 
Schmalwänden und in ihrem vergleichbaren For- 
mat. Durch die räumliche Distanz sind sie aber 
auch als Einzelbilder wahrnehmbar, deren zyklische 
Anordnung nicht eindeutig zu erkennen ist. Ver- 
sucht man das Konzept aufzuschlüsseln, dem die 
Auswahl und die Reihenfolge der Bilder zugrunde 
lag, kommen zwei Möglichkeiten mit jeweils unter- 
schiedlichen Ergebnissen in Frage: 


^9 Cruikshank Dodd 2001, 71. 
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A. Naheliegend ist die narrative Abfolge, die der 
Vita entsprechend mit der Darbringung Christi im 
Tempel (Nr. 46) im südlichen Seitenschiff beginnt, 
sich gegen den Uhrzeigersinn mit der Taufe (Nr. 
43-44) im nördlichen Seitenschiff fortsetzt und mit 
den Myrophoren (Nr. 47) an der Westwand im süd- 
lichen Seitenschiff endet. Vorausgesetzt die Lesart 
entspricht dem beabsichtigten Konzept, dann klafft 
eine Lücke zwischen den beiden letzten Szenen, für 
die am ehesten ein Bild an der Westwand im nörd- 
lichen Seitenschiff anzunehmen ist. Als Thema 
käme eine Darstellung aus dem Umkreis der Pas- 
sion in Frage, an die sich das Osterbild mit den 
Myrophoren sinnvoll angeschlossen hätte. Da an 
der betreffenden Wand keine Fragmente der zwei- 
ten Malschicht nachgewiesen sind, muss der 
Gedanke an ein derartiges Passionsbild hypothetisch 
bleiben. 

B. Als zweites mögliches Konzept ist aber auch 
ein Festbildzyklus denkbar, der dem chronologi- 
schen Ablauf im Kirchenjahr folgte. In diesem Fall 
ändert sich die Leserichtung und beginnt mit der 
Taufe Christi (Nr. 43/44), die als Festbild für Epi- 
phanias (6. Januar) diente. Ihr folgt die Darbrin- 
gung im Tempel (Nr. 46), die am 14. Februar gefei- 
ert wurde. Die Myrophoren (Nr. 47) schließlich 
sind als Osterbild an einen beweglichen Feiertag 
gebunden. Aber auch in diesem Fall stellt sich die 
Frage, ob nicht der Zyklus seine Fortsetzung an der 
Westwand im nördlichen Seitenschiff fand. Als 
Ereignis, das auf Ostern folgte, ist an die Himmel- 
fahrt oder an Pfingsten zu denken. 


Variante B: 
Festbildzyklus 
(im Uhrzeigersinn) 


a. Taufe Christi 


Variante A: 
Narrativer Zyklus 
(gegen den Uhrzeigersinn) 


a. Darbringung Christi 
im Tempel 

b. Taufe Christi 

c. [Passionsbild (?)] 

d. Drei Frauen am Grab 


b. Darbringung Christi 
c. Drei Frauen am Grab 


d. [Pfingstbild (?)] 


Auch wenn eine Lósung aus Mangel an Beweisen 
letztlich offen bleiben muss, favorisiere ich die 
zweite Móglichkeit — den Festbildzyklus, der mit 
einem Pfingstbild endete. Wie bereits in Zusam- 
menhang mit Schicht 1 erörtert, sprechen einige 
Gründe dafür, dass dem Christuszyklus eine ältere 
Fassung zugrunde lag: Eine ältere Version ist für das 
Taufbild durch den Engel (Nr. 23) gesichert, für die 
Myrophoren (Nr. 28) wahrscheinlich und für die 


Darbringung im Tempel (Nr. 25) nicht auszuschlie- 
ßen. Für die Apostelgruppe an der Westwand im 
nördlichen Seitenschiff (Nr. 24) hat sich dadurch 
ein sinnvoller Zusammenhang ergeben, der die 
Deutung als Pfingstbild plausibel macht. Als Kon- 
sequenz ist das Konzept mit der Auswahl, der Rei- 
henfolge und Positionierung der Bildthemen bereits 
dem Entwurf der ersten Malschicht zuzuweisen. 
Daraus folgt außerdem, dass die zweite Malschicht 
die vorgegebenen Themen zwar nur wiederholt, sie 
aber in ein größeres Format und eine farbige Fas- 
sung bringt — kurz, dass der Zyklus aus ästhetischen 
Gründen erneuert wurde. 


Der Stil 


In der Tat könnte der Stilwandel zwischen Schicht 
1 und 2 kaum größer sein und das, obwohl sie nur 
ein vergleichsweise kurzer Zeitraum von rund vier 
Jahrzehnten trennt. An die Stelle der frei vor den 
hellen Hintergrund gestellten und durch große Bei- 
schriften bezeichneten Figuren, die klein, beweg- 
lich und sehnig wirken, sind größere Gestalten 
getreten, die in einem gerahmten Bildfeld ruhig vor 
einem blauen Hintergrund posieren. Man darf sich 
nicht von den Unterschieden zwischen den beiden 
Seitenschiffen irritieren lassen. Im südlichen Seiten- 
schiff sind die Farben bis auf die rotbraune Grun- 
dierung und die Umrisslinien weitgehend abgerie- 
ben, während die Malschicht im nördlichen 
Seitenschiff mit roten, blauen und gelben Farben 
deutlich besser erhalten ist. Ein Blick in die Gesich- 
ter zeigt, dass die Bildfelder zusammengehören und 
von derselben Hand oder Werkstatt ausgeführt 
wurden. Die bärtigen Gesichter von Johannes (Nr. 
43a; Taf. 14) und Simeon (Nr. 45; Taf. 16) sind 
nahezu identisch mit ihren leicht hängenden 
Augenlidern und den Stirnfalten, von denen zwei 
horizontal und zwei vertikal verlaufen. Gleiche 
Merkmale kennzeichnen auch die glatten Gesich- 
ter von Hanna (Nr. 45; Taf. 16) und dem Taufen- 
gel (Nr. 44; Taf. 15). Sie sind in ihrer unteren 
Hälfte etwas füllig, an der Schläfe eingezogen und 
tragen kräftige Züge mit großen Augen, fleischigen 
Nasen und vollen Mündern. Die Gewänder sind 
in fließenden Bahnen über die Körper gelegt 
und durch die Faltenzüge übersichtlich strukturiert. 
Ihre großflächige Parzellierung ist eine vereinfachte 
Wiedergabe byzantinischer Faltenmuster und ent- 
spricht der etwas plump wirkenden Zeichnung der 
Gesichtszüge. 


Die zweite Malschicht markiert einen grundle- 
genden Stilwandel, mit dem eine Abkehr von der 
älteren regionalen Tradition verbunden war. 
Hunayn, der Maler von 1095, übernahm zwar die 
Bildthemen von den Vorlagen auf Schicht 1, glich 
sich in seiner Malweise aber byzantinischen Vorbil- 
dern an. Statt ein neues thematisches Konzept 
umzusetzen, bestand sein Auftrag darin, die Bild- 
szenen der ersten Malschicht nach zeitgemäßen Vor- 
stellungen zu übermalen und einer stilistisch domi- 
nierenden maniera greca anzupassen. Ein direkter 
Vergleich mit Wandmalereien im byzantinischen 
Kernland bleibt meiner Meinung nach aber uner- 
giebig*!, weil sich die Malweise auf Schicht 2 nicht 
mit byzantinischen Werken verwechseln lässt. Sie 
steht mit ihren reduzierten Formen für eine syrische 
Adaption byzantinischer Vorlagen und damit am 
Beginn des ‘syrischen’ Stils, der etwa hundert Jahre 
spáter in der Zeit um 1200 das Gros der erhaltenen 
Wandmalerei in Westsyrien prägen sollte. 


ScHICHT 3, 1208/09 N. CHR. (NR. 48-97) 


Mit der dritten Malschicht erhielt die Kirche rund 
150 Jahre nach der Weihe ihre letzte Ausmalung, 
die wegen ihrer Thematik, ihres Figurenreichtums 
und ihres eigenwilligen Stils als wichtigstes Zeugnis 
der westsyrischen Wandmalerei gelten kann. Die 
Malschicht ist weitgehend erhalten und durch ihren 
Maler Sarkis (Sergios) inschriftlich in die Jahre 
1208/09 datiert?. 


Das Bildprogramm 


Von der Ausmalung waren die Seitenschiffe ausge- 
nommen, während das Konzept für das Mittelschiff 
flächendeckend angelegt war und nicht nur die 
Wände, sondern auch die aufgemauerten Chor- 
schranken, die Bogenlaibungen und die vom Mit- 
telschiff aus sichtbaren Seiten der Pfeiler betraf. 
Wegen der guten Erhaltung sind wir in der Lage, 
das Programm nahezu lückenlos zu rekonstruieren, 
das von wenigen Details abgesehen bereits von Erica 


4 


Cruikshank Dodd 2001, 108, verwies auf Parallelen zu der 
unwesentlich älteren Ausmalung im Trikonchos von Tagar, 
die Restle in die Jahre um 1080 datierte; Restle 1967, III, 
Abb. 356, 358, 367, 369, 371 f. 

Die fünfzeilige Inschrift (Inscription B18) ist in weißer 
Farbe auf blauen Grund neben der Darstellung des Evan- 
gelisten Matthäus (Nr. 83; Taf. 1) aufgetragen. 
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Taf. 22. Reiterheiliger zwischen zwei Heiligen 
(Nr. 56-58; Mat Immerzeel) 


Taf. 21. Nordseite des Mittelschiffs, westlicher Bereich 
(Mat Immerzeel) 


Cruikshank Dodd durch detaillierte Beschreibun- 
gen und Identifizierungen der einzelnen Bildthemen 
im wesentlichen vorgelegt wurde. 

Das Programm ist christologisch angelegt und 
beginnt an der Ostwand, die Christus gleich dreimal 
in unterschiedlicher Gestalt zeigt. Zuerst in einem 
Medaillon als Christus Emmanuel (Nr. 48 a)“, von 
dem ein Lichtstrahl mit der Taube zu der sitzenden 
Maria (Nr. 48 c) in der Verkündigungsszene aus- 
geht^. Darunter folgt Christus im Darstellungstyp 
des Pantokrator, den die zwólf Apostel flankieren 
(Nr. 49; Taf. 2-3). Schließlich ist im Apsisgewölbe 


das Bild der Maiestas Domini vertreten, in dem 


Jungfrauen, Detail (Nr. 54; Mat Immerzeel) 


^ Cruikshank Dodd 2001, 31-34, Taf. V, 9a-b. 
44 Ebenda, 34-38, Taf. V, 9-10. 


4 - - i ۰ ۰ ۰ ۰ 
Ebenda, 38-40, Taf. VI, 10-13. Der Zusammenhang mit Ch ristus zwischen Seraphim und Cherubim thront 
den auf den Seitenwänden anschließenden Dreiergruppen 


wird nicht gesehen. Ebenda, 47. und mit Maria und Johannes d. T. zusammen eine 
46 Ebenda, 41 £, Taf. 8, 15-16, 25. Deesis bildet (Nr. 52; Taf. 18)45. Theologisch ist 
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damit der Bogen von der Inkarnation des Logos bis 
zur eschatologischen Wiederkehr gespannt. Dazwi- 
schen ist mit Christus im Kreis seiner Apostel ein 
sehr allgemein gehaltenes Bild für das Wirken Chri- 
sti im Diesseits eingeschoben. Der Maiestas Domini 
ist Maria im unteren Register der Apsis untergeord- 
net (Nr. 53 247. Sie vertritt mit ihren erhobenen 
Armen und dem Christuskind vor ihrer Brust den 
Bildtyp der Blachernitissa oder Platytera und wird 
von acht Kirchenvätern (Nr. 53 b-i) flankiert (Taf. 
18)48. 

Die eschatologische Thematik der Apsis wird 
von dem Gerichtsbild (Nr. 97) an der Westwand 
erwidert und durch das wandfüllende Format zu 
einer den Raum dominierenden Wirkung gesteigert 
(Taf. 19-20)9. Die Komposition folgt der geläufi- 
gen Anordnung, bei der auf der linken Seite die 
Erlósten im Paradies und auf der rechten die Ver- 
dammten in ihren Hóllenqualen in übersichtlichen 
Registern aufgereiht sind. Eine vertikale Mittel- 
achse trennt die beiden Gruppen. Unten ist mit den 
Trompetenengeln und der Seelenwaage (Nr. 97c-d) 
die Scheidung der Auferstandenen dargestellt. Dar- 
über folgen Adam und Eva (Nr. 97b) und die 
Hetoimasia (Nr. 97a) mit dem leeren, für den Wel- 
tenrichter bestimmten Thron (Taf. 20). Dahinter 
sind die Passionswerkzeuge als arma Christi wie ein 
Tropaion aufgestellt. Erica Dodd hatte in dem 
Gerichtsbild auf eine ungewöhnliche Mariendarstel- 
lung aufmerksam gemacht (Nr. 97f), in der Maria 
mit Seelen in ihrem Schoß wiedergegeben und 
damit bildlich den drei Patriarchen neben ihr ange- 
glichen ist. 

An den Seitenwänden wird die christologische 
Thematik lediglich durch die vier Evangelistenbil- 
der (Nr. 7-8, 16-17) in den Bogenzwickeln aufge- 
griffen (Taf. 1, 21)52. Ansonsten sind sie den Hei- 
ligen gewidmet, die als Wandikonen in drei Reihen 
angeordnet sind. Auffällig ist die eigenwillige Rang- 
folge, in der die heiligen Frauen (Nr. 65-68, 85- 
88)5 über den heiligen Mönchen und Eremiten 
(Nr. 69-74, 80-95)5* stehen. Den obersten Rang 
nehmen die Reiterheiligen (Nr. 57, 59, 62, 78, 80, 
82) ein, zwischen denen weitere Heilige als Büste 
oder Standfigur dargestellt sind (Taf. 21-23). 

Schließlich folgt auf den Chorschranken noch 
das Gleichnis von den Klugen und Törichten Jung- 
frauen (Nr. 54; Taf. 24)°°, durch das das Sanktua- 
rium sinnbildlich dem Himmelsreich gleichgesetzt 
wird, in das nur ausgewählte Personen eingelassen 
werden. 


Das westliche Giebelfeld 


Aus ikonographischen Gründen ist für das Jüngste 
Gericht ein Christusbild erforderlich, von dem 
jedoch keine Spur erhalten ist. Naheliegenderweise 
ist es im Giebel über dem Gerichtsbild anzuneh- 
men, das jedoch wegen seines Fensters als Bildfeld 
beeinträchtigt ist. Dennoch hatte Pater Paolo kein 
Problem damit, es über dem Fenster anzunch- 
men”, während Dodd die Fläche für eine derartige 
Darstellung für ungeeignet hielt. Ihrer Meinung 
nach hätte stattdessen das Apsisbild mit der Maie- 
stas Domini als Ersatz für das fehlende Christus- 
bild gedient®. Allerdings wirkt ein derartiger Bezug 
zwischen dem Apsisbild und der gegenüberliegen- 
den Westwand nicht überzeugend, auch wenn die 
eschatologische Bedeutung der Maiestas Domini 
nicht gegen Cruikshank Dodds Meinung spricht”. 
Das Jüngste Gericht verlangt aber nicht nur aus 
inhaltlichen, sondern auch aus kompositorischen 
Gründen ein krónendes Christusbild, mit dem die 
in der Mittelachse angelegte Steigerung von der 


47 Ebenda, 42-44, Taf. 22. 

48 Ebenda, 44-46, Taf. 17-21, 23-24. 

49 Ebenda, 79-103, Taf. 63-64 und passim. 

Zuletzt allgemein zur Ikonographie byzantinischer Gerichts- 

bilder: Angheben 2002, 105-134. 

51 Cruikshank Dodd 2001, 84-90, Taf. XVI, 63-64, 69b-d; 
Cruikshank Dodd 2000. Das Bild von Maria mit den See- 
len in ihrem Schoß war im Osten nicht ganz ungewöhn- 
lich und ist auch auf einer Sinai-Ikone des 13. Jahrhunderts 
dargestellt: Folda 2005, 439-440, Fig. 264 (freundlicher 
Hinweis M. Immerzeel). 

? Cruikshank Dodd 2001, 57-60, Taf. III, XI-XIII, 36-39. 

53 Ebenda, 61-64, Taf. 40-46. 

54 Ebenda, 64-69, Taf. 49-52. 

55 Ebenda, 50-57 mit einer Zählung, die auf der Südwand im 
Osten beginnt und im Uhrzeigersinn verläuft. Auf der Süd- 
seite die Bildfelder III (Georg), IV (Bacchos) und IX-XII 
(stehende Heilige); auf der Nordseite V (Sergios), VI 
(Theodor), VII (Reiterheiliger) und VIII (stehende Heilige). 
Zu den Reiterheiligen zuletzt Immerzeel 2004, 56 f., 
Nr. 17, Taf. 11-12, 19-20. 

56 Cruikshank Dodd 2001, 69 £, Taf. 54-55 a. 

57  Dall'Oglio/Cordaro/Alberti 1998, 17. 

58 Cruikshank Dodd 2001, 79: ‘Moreover, since there was no 
room for the more usual Christ in Judgement between the 
rows of seated apostles, he is represented instead by the 
Maestà in the apse of Mar Musa, on either side of which 
stand the Virgin and John the Baptist as they normally 
would in a Last Judgement scene’. 

3 Wurde von Velmans 1989, 132 f. aufgegriffen und durch 
Vergleiche mit kappadokischen und georgischen Bildpro- 


grammen bestätigt. 
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Seelenwaage über Adam und Eva bis zur Hetoima- 
sia ihren sinnvollen Abschluss findet. 

In der Tat hat es ein derartiges Bildnis gegeben, 
das sich aus dem erhaltenen Kontext plausibel bele- 
gen lässt, obwohl es restlos verschwunden ist. Erhal- 
ten sind dagegen die Fragmente von einem Figuren- 
paar, das das Giebelfenster flankiert (Nr. 96b-c; 
Fig. 4; Taf. 19-20). Die beiden Figuren sind einan- 
der zugewandt und gleichen sich in ihrer Kleidung 
und Haltung. Die linke hatte bereits Cruikshank 
Dodd als Petrus identifiziert, nachdem bei der 
Restaurierung ein dreiteiliger Schlüsselbund freige- 
legt wurde. Folgerichtig hatte sie das Pendant mit 
Paulus gleichgesetzt®. Aus der Art der Darstellung 
lassen sich aber weitere Schlüsse ziehen: so besitzt 
Petrus das Schlüsselbund noch nicht als sein Attri- 
but, sondern ist gerade erst im Begriff, es mit ver- 
hüllten Händen entgegenzunehmen. Eine Hand- 
lung, die sich einwandfrei als Schlüsselübergabe 
(Traditio clavium) identifizieren lässt und notwen- 
digerweise eine Darstellung Christi erfordert. Bis- 
lang wurde übersehen, dass auch Paulus einen 
Gegenstand erhält, von dem der untere perlenge- 
siumte Rand erhalten ist. Der Kontext erlaubt es, 
ihn als Rotulus zu deuten, den Christus ihm im 
Rahmen der Gesetzesübergabe (Traditio legis) über- 
reicht. 

Für die Rekonstruktion des ganzen Bildes (Abb. 4) 
bietet sich die Gruppierung am Ostgiebel an (Nr. 48), 
in der Christus Emmanuel als Büste in einem Medail- 
lon über dem Figurenpaar zuseiten des Fensters dar- 
gestellt war. 

Die Schlüssel- und Gesetzesübergabe hat ihre 
ikonographischen Wurzeln in einem Bildthema, das 
im 4. Jahrhundert in Rom aufkam und im 5. Jahr- 
hundert in Ravenna dahingehend modifiziert 
wurde, dass Christus ein Schriftband an Paulus zu 


6 Cruikshank Dodd 2001, 77, 79: ‘In the small church of 
Mar Musa there was not room for the figures of Peter and 
Paul beside Christ, and so they were pushed up over the 
window where they assume the role of angels’. 

61 Poeschke 1972; Schuhmacher 1972. 

62 Schiller 1971, 202-216, bes. 212-214, Abb. 601. 

63 Ebenda Abb. 602; Fillitz 2001, 32, Nr. 2. 

64 Demus 1968, 131 f., Taf. XXIX, 68; Demus 1975, 97, 
Abb. 4. 

6 Vatikan, Barberini Orient. 118 (olim VII 62) fol. 98v. 
(Baumstark 1903); Leroy 1964, 236 £., Taf. 55,1. In das 
Jahr 1404 der seleukidischen Ära (= 1092 n. Chr.) datiert. 

6 Cruikshank Dodd 1997-1998; Cruikshank Dodd 2001, 
109-114; Cruikshank Dodd 2004, 95. 
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seiner Rechten überreicht, während Petrus noch den 
nachgeordneten Rang zu seiner Linken einnimmt". 
Der Wechsel der Positionen, der Petrus auf den 
Ehrenplatz rücken lässt, scheint erst eine nachantike 
Weiterentwicklung des Themas zu sein und ist erst- 
mals in den karolingischen Fresken in Müstair 
nachgewiesen®?. In dieser Form lässt sich das Bild- 
thema über ein ottonisches Elfenbein‘ bis zu den 
hochmittelalterlichen Malereien in Castel Appiano 
(Hocheppan) verfolgen, die von den konservativen 
Traditionen im veneto-byzantinischen Umkreis 
beeinflusst sind. Mit einer Datierung in die Jahre 
um 1200 ist die Ausmalung von Castel Appiano 
gleichzeitig mit Schicht 3 in Deir Mar Musa ent- 
standen. Nur fällt es schwer, sich eine direkte Ver- 
bindung zwischen Tirol und Westsyrien vorzustel- 
len, auch wenn während der Kreuzfahrerzeit viele 
Wege zwischen Orient und Okzident bestanden. 

Naheliegender ist es, von einer orientalischen 
Tradition auszugehen, die wahrscheinlich lebendi- 
ger war, als aus dem erhaltenen oder bislang publi- 
zierten Material ersichtlich. Ausgerechnet für das 
Bildthema der Traditio legis hatte bereits A. Baum- 
stark auf eine syrische Version hingewiesen, die als 
einzige Miniatur einen im ausgehenden 11. Jahr- 
hundert bei Ninive kopierten Codex schmiickt®. In 
dem Bild überreicht Christus die Schlüssel an 
Petrus, der noch den nachgeordneten Rang zu sei- 
ner Linken einnimmt. Die andere Figur, die ein 
Schriftband erhält, ist entgegen der Erwartung nicht 
als Paulus, sondern als Moses bezeichnet. Unabhán- 
gig von dieser ungewóhnlichen Abweichung ist die 
Miniatur ein willkommener Beleg, dass das Bildfor- 
mular der Schlüssel- und Gesetzesübergabe im 
syrischsprachigen Kulturkreis verbreitet war. In 
Bezug auf Deir Mar Musa óffnet es weitere Perspek- 
tiven, die die Fragen nach der Bildauswahl und 
möglichen Provenienz der Bildvorlagen betreffen. 


Der Stil 


Erica Cruikshank Dodd hatte in ihren Arbeiten mit 
der Bezeichnung des ‘syrischen’ Stils einen Begriff 
von Ernest Renan aufgegriffen und ihn für eine 
ganze Gruppe syrischer und libanesischer Ausma- 
lungen angewandt, unter denen neben Deir Mar 
Musa die Malereien im benachbarten Qara und auf 
libanesischer Seite die der Kirchen von Bahdeidat 
und Ma‘ad die wichtigsten Vertreter sind. Kenn- 
zeichnend ist die vereinfachte Wiedergabe von Figu- 
rentypen und Faltenmustern, die letztlich auf 


byzantinische Bildvorlagen des 12. Jahrhunderts 
zurückzuführen sind. Die Reduktion der Formen 
drückt sich auch in einer Vorliebe für große runde 
Gesichter mit vollen Wangen, kleinen Mündern 
und großen Nasen aus. Inzwischen lässt sich die 
Gruppe nach einer genauen Untersuchung der 
Wandmalereien in Qara stärker differenzieren”. 
Beide Kirchen in Qara - Deir Mar Yakub und Deir 
Mar Sarkis — wurden wahrscheinlich von derselben 
Werkstatt ausgemalt, der auch die wenigen erhalte- 
nen Fragmente in Mar Elian, Homs‘®, zugeschrie- 
ben werden kónnen. Als Datierung kommt die erste 
Hälfte des 13. Jahrhunderts in Frage, in der auch 
die Kirchen in Bahdeidat und Ma‘ad ausgemalt 
wurden‘. Deir Mar Musa ist schon allein wegen 
seiner topographischen Lage aufs engste mit dieser 
Gruppe verbunden. Schicht 3 ist darüber hinaus 
wegen der inschriftlich gesicherten Datierung, vor 
allem aber wegen ihrer guten Erhaltung ein Schlüs- 
selmonument für den ‘syrischen’ Stil. Einzelne 
Details wie die Faltenbildung aus einfach geführten 
Pinselstrichen finden sich stellenweise nahezu iden- 
tisch in der Ausmalung von Deir Mar Yakub in 
Qara’®. Ansonsten sind die Unterschiede allerdings 
so groß, dass von verschiedenen Werkstätten auszu- 
gehen ist. Sie betreffen in Qara kompliziertere Fal- 
tenmuster, Weißhöhungen von Gewandpartien und 
eine lockere Haltung der Figuren, auf die in Deir 
Mar Musa verzichtet wurde. 

Sarkis, der Maler von Schicht 3, steht zweifellos 
in der Tradition des ‘syrischen’ Stils. Seine Malweise 
ist allerdings noch stárker als bei den anderen Werk- 
stätten auf wenige Grundformen und einfache Stil- 
mittel reduziert. Die Figuren wiederholen sich scha- 
blonenartig in ihrer stehenden oder sitzenden 
Haltung. Vor allem bei dem Sitzmotiv wird auf eine 
anatomisch korrekte Darstellung verzichtet. Vorder- 
und Seitenansicht werden in einer Figur kombi- 
niert: Im Fall der thronenden Patriarchen (Nr. 97f) 
sitzen die Oberkörper auf Schenkeln, die an Kegel- 
stümpfe erinnern (Taf. 19). Noch stärker sind die 
Evangelisten (Nr. 63-64, 83-84) stilisiert, deren 
Unterkórper über die ganze Fläche der Bogenzwik- 


kel ausgebreitet sind. Die schematische Wiederho- 
lung betrifft gleichermaßen die Farbgebung, bei der 
sich der Maler in der Regel auf zwei Farben 
beschränkte, um eine Figur auszumalen. Auffällig 
ist der Wechsel zwischen hellem und dunklem 
Rótel: trágt der eine Evangelist ein helles Unter- 
und ein dunkles Obergewand (Nr. 84), dann ist es 
bei dem nächsten umgekehrt (Nr. 83; Taf. 1). Auch 
die Reihe der thronenden Figuren im Gerichtsbild 
(Nr. 97e) ist durch den einfachen Rhythmus von 
hellen und dunklen Gewändern bestimmt (Taf. 20). 
Der Gesichtsausdruck ist bei allen Figuren gleich. In 
den männlichen Gesichtern ließ sich eine Abwechs- 
lung immerhin durch die unterschiedliche Form und 
Farbe der Bärte erreichen. Die Frauengesichter dage- 
gen stellten mit ihren großen, in der Regel olivgrün 
grundierten Flächen eine größere Herausforderung 
dar. So hatte der Maler neben den Schattierungen 
um Augen und Nase zusätzlich auch schwungvolle, 
mit feinem Pinsel aufgetragene Weißhöhungen ein- 
gesetzt (Nr. 68). In den Gesichtern der Klugen und 
Törichten Jungfrauen (Nr. 54) sind im Kontrast zum 
Olivgrün des Inkarnats rote und schwarze Konturli- 
nien nebeneinandergesetzt (Taf. 24). 

Insgesamt entfalten die einfachen Stilmittel, die 
bis an die Grenze der Naivität reichen, eine bunte 
und plakative, dabei erstaunlich überzeugende 
Wirkung. Ob sie das Resultat eines Individualstils 
sind oder eine lokale Schule vertreten, sei dahinge- 
stellt. Auf jeden Fall steht Schicht 3 in der regiona- 
len Tradition des ‘syrischen’ Stils, den man sich 
lebendiger und vielseitiger vorstellen darf, als aus 
dem erhaltenen Bestand ersichtlich. 


7 Westphalen 2005, 120-124. 

68 Immerzeel 2005, 154-157; Leroy 1975, 102 f.; Westpha- 
len 2005, 123 f., Taf. 14b. 

9 Cruikshank Dodd 1997-1998; Cruikshank Dodd 2004, 
316-336 (Maad, Mar Charbel), 338-360 (Bahdeidat, Mar 
Tadros). 

70 Siehe den Vergleich bei Westphalen 2005, 123, Taf. 7b, 8c, 
9b, 13a. 
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Layer 1: nos 1-28 (red) 
Layer 1a: nos 29-39 (red) 
Layer 2: nos 40-47 (green) 
Layer 3: nos 48-97 (blue) 


Abb. 1 Grundriß 
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Abb. 2 a. Schnitt AA; b. Schnitt BB 
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Abb. 3 a. Schnitt CC; b. Schnitt DD 
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Abb. 4 Westgiebel mit der Schlüssel- und Gesetzesübergabe an Petrus und Paulus (Nr. 96) 


APPENDIX A. STRATIGRAPHY AND DISTRIBUTION 
OF THE PAINTINGS (ABB. 1-3) 


Stephan WESTPHALEN and Mat IMMERZEEL 


Layer 1 (nos 1-28) 

1. Unidentified scene; 2. Unidentified scene with 
Archangel Michael; 3. Standing Saint; 4. Standing 
Saint; 5. Unidentified scene; 6. Standing Saint; 7. 
Unidentified Saint (horseman?); 8. St Theodore as 
a horseman; 9. Peacock; 10. Standing Saint (?); 11. 
‘Two participants of a procession (?); 12. Participant 
of a procession (?); 13. Standing Saint (?); 14. 
Unidentified scene; 15. Standing Saint; 16. Ascen- 
sion of the Prophet Elijah; 17. St George as a hor- 
seman; 18. Peacock; 19. Participant of a procession 
(?); 20. Participant of a procession (?); 21. Standing 
Saint (?); 22. Floral ornament; 23. Angel of Bap- 
tism; 24. Group of Apostles (Pentecost?); 25. 
Unidentified scene (Presentation in the Temple?); 
26. Unidentified scene; 27. Samson and the Lion; 
28. Unidentified scene (Myrophores?). 


Layer la (nos 29-39) 

29. St Caecilia; 30. St Anastasia; 31. Female Saint 
(2); 32. Female Saint (?); 33. St Zosimus; 34. Stan- 
ding Saint; 35. St Asia; 36. St Julitta; 37. Female 
Saint (Barbara?); 38. Female Saint; 39. Standing 
Saint. 


Layer 2 (nos 40-47) 

40. Standing Saint (Church Father?); 41. Stylite 
Saint (Symeon?); 42. (Destroyed picture); 43. Bap- 
tism of Christ: a. St John the Baptist, b. Christ; 44. 
Angel of Baptism; 45. Standing Saint (?); 46. Pre- 
sentation in the Temple; 47. Myrophores. 


Layer 3 (nos 48-97) 

48. Christ Emmanuel and Annunciation: a. Christ 
Emmanuel, b. Archangel Gabriel, c. St Mary; 49. 
Christ and the twelve Apostles: a. Christ Pantocra- 
tor, b. Apostles; 50. Holy Deacon (?); 51. Holy Dea- 
con (?); 52. Deisis: a. Christ in Majesty, b. St Mary, 
c. St John the Bapist; 53. Virgin Blachernitissa and 
standing Church Fathers: a. Virgin Blachernitissa, 
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b. St Oyril, c. St Basil, d. St Athanasius, e. St John 
Chrysostom, f. St Ignatius, g. St James, h. and i. 
(destroyed); 54. The Wise (a) and Foolish (b) Virgins; 
55. Bust of a beardless Saint; 56. Standing Saint; 57. 
Holy horseman on a white horse; 58. Bust of a beard- 
less Saint; 59. St Theodore as a horseman; 60. Stan- 
ding Saint; 61. Bust of a Saint; 62. St Sergius as a 
horseman; 63. St John the Evangelist; 64. St Luke the 
Evangelist; 65. Female Saint; 66. Female Saint (Ana- 
stasia?); 67. Female Saint; 68. St Catherine; 69. Stan- 
ding Saint; 70. Standing Saint; 71. Standing Saint; 
72. Standing Saint; 73. Standing Saint; 74. Standing 
Saint; 75. Standing Saint (Euthymios?); 76. Bust of 
a Saint; 77. Standing Saint; 78. Holy horseman; 
79. Bust of a Saint; 80. a. St George as a horseman, 
b. Standing Saint; 81. Bust of a beardless Saint; 82. 
St Bacchus as a horseman; 83. St Matthew the Evan- 
gelist; 84. St Mark the Evangelist; 85. Female Saint; 
86. St Elizabeth; 87. Female Saint (Barbara?); 88. St 
Julia (Juliana?); 89. St Saba; 90. Standing Saint; 91. 
Standing Saint; 92. Standing Saint; 93. Standing 
Saint; 94. St John the Baptist; 95. Standing Saint 
(Anthony?); 96. Traditio clavium and Traditio legis: 
a. Christ (destroyed), b. St Peter, c. St Paul; 97. Last 
Judgement: a. Hetoimasia, b. Adam and Eve, c. 
Archangels with trumpets, d. Balance of Souls, e. Ten 
Apostles and Evangelists, f. Three Patriarchs and 
Mary, g. Prophets, Kings, Patriarchs, Bishops, Priests 
and Deacons, h. St Peter, i. Good Souls of Monks and 
Nuns, j. Heretical Bishops, k.-l. Heretical Sects and 
Sinners, m. Bad Souls, n. Naked Women. 


APPENDIX B. PRESERVATION AND IDENTIFICATION 
OF THE PAINTINGS 


Layer 1 (nos 1-28) 

1. Unidentified scene 
Covered by the Annunciation of Layer 3 (no. 48). 
races of paintings in red and ochre are visible. 

2. Unidentified scene with Archangel Michael 
Almost destroyed or covered by the images of Christ 
with the Apostles of Layer 3 (no. 49). Parts of an ille- 
gible Greek inscription remain on both sides of the 
window. Under it follows a row of small heads. In the 
middle the angel's bust with halo inscribed as Michael. 
For the interpretation, see Immerzeel’s article. 

3. Standing Saint 
Almost the entire image is destroyed and covered 
by the fragments of a figure of Layer 3 (no. 50). Tra- 
ces of painting in red are visible. 
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4. Standing Saint 
Almost the entire figure is destroyed and partly 
covered by Layer 3 (no. 51). Only a pair of the 
saint’s black shoes remains. 

5. Unidentified scene 
The first layer of painting in the semi-dome of the 
apse is almost completely destroyed or covered by 
Layer 3 (no. 52). Visible is only a part of the red 
painted frame and a small black cross on white 
ground underneath the younger figure of St John 
the Baptist (no. 52 c), which could be part of a holy 
Church Father's omophorium. 

6. Standing Saint 
Almost completely covered by Layer 3 (no. 49 b). 
Visible is a part with the figures shoulders and 
arms. Probably a counterpart of the figure on the 
opposite side (no. 15). The Greek inscription is 
almost destroyed. 

7. Unidentified Saint (horseman?) 
Almost completely covered by the figure of St John 
the Evangelist of Layer 3 (no. 63). Visible are tra- 
ces of brown colour, which might belong to an 
image of a holy horseman. 

8. St Theodore as a horseman 
Partly covered by the figure of St Luke the Evange- 
list and the younger version of the horseman of 
Layer 3 (nos 59, 64). Visible are parts of the saint's 
face and the chlamys and of the bottom of the 
horse. The figure is inscribed as St [The/od[ore]. 

9. Peacock 
Drawings of the head and tail of the bird's much 
damaged body are visible. 

10. Standing Saint (?) on pier N 2 
The entire figure is almost destroyed or covered by 
the saint of Layer 3 (no. 69). Visible are parts of the 
image' frame and traces of the garment of a figure. 
Maybe part of Layer la. 

11. Two participants of a procession (?) on pier 
N2 
Partly covered by St Zosimus of Layer la (no. 33). 
Visible is a small beardless figure of a child with a 
rod in the hands followed by a male bearded figure. 
Both are turned to the left in direction of the 
sanctuary. They are maybe participants of a ‘proces- 
sion’, which continues with the next figure on the 
eastern side of the pier (no. 12, Layer 1) and corre- 
sponds with the same topic on the opposite pier 
(nos 19-20). They are definitely no saints because 
haloes are missing and form therefore not the ‘Sacri- 
fice of Isaac’, as Erica Cruikshank Dodd supposed 
(Cruikshank Dodd 2001, 65 £, Pls 47-48). 


12. Participant of a procession (?) on pier N 2 
Recently uncovered (2001/2003). Almost comple- 
tely covered by the figure of a standing saint of 
Layer la (no. 34). Visible is the left arm and hand 
of a figure which is turned to the left in direction 
of the nave. Maybe the participant of a ‘procession 
as the figures of the same pier and the opposite side 
as well (nos 11, 19-20). 

13. Standing Saint (?) on pier N 3 
Recently uncovered (2001/2003). Almost destroyed 
or covered by the standing saint of Layer la (no. 35). 
Visible are just a few traces of the earlier layer. 

14. Unidentified scene 
Recently uncovered (2001/2003). Almost damaged 
and partly covered by an apostle of Layer 3 (no. 49 
b). Visible is a sector of the image with a structure 
which could be part of an angel's wing. 

15. Standing Saint 
Recently uncovered (2001/2003). Almost covered 
by Layer 3. Visible is a part of the saint's head 
with the halo and a triangle hat (in the kind of 
Syriac monastic saints?). Probably a counterpart 
of the figure on the opposite wall (no. 6). The 
remaining letters of the Greek inscription are enig- 
matic. 

16. Ascension of the Prophet Elijah 
Well preserved image of the prophet's ascension 
accompanied by Elisha. Partly covered by the figure 
of St Matthew the Evangelist of Layer 3 (no. 83). 
The names are inscribed horizontally as Pr/o]ph[e]t 
Elias and vertically as [۰ 

17. St George as a horseman 
Almost covered by the younger version of the hor- 
seman (no. 80) and the figure of St Mark the Evan- 
gelist of Layer 3 (no. 84). Visible are parts of the 
saints head and right arm. The figure is inscribed 
as St Ge[orge]. 

18. Peacock 
Huge parts of the bird's body are destroyed. The 
drawing of head, tail and belly with the legs remains 
in good condition. 

19. Participant of a procession (?) on pier S 2 
Recently uncovered (2001/2003). The image is 
much damaged except a part on the pier's left side. 
The figure belongs most probably to a kind of ‘pro- 
cession like the next figure (no. 20) and nos 11-12 
on the opposite side. 

20. Participant of a procession (?) on pier S 2 
Recently uncovered (2001/2003). Badly preserved 
and partly covered by the figure of Layer la (no. 39). 


Visible are parts of the saints halo and bearded head 
turned to the right in direction of the nave. Some 
sections of the saint's lower part are preserved also. 
Compare with no. 11. 

21. Standing Saint (?) on pier S 3 
Completely destroyed except a corner of the frame 
in red and orange. Maybe part of Layer 1a. 

22. Floral ornament 
The kind of painting with red and orange colours 
on a white background belongs to Layer 1 or 1a. 

23. Angel of Baptism 
Recently uncovered (2001/2003). The figure's 
upper part is damaged. The angel with a cloth in 
his hands is turned to the left and belonged to an 
earlier version of the Baptism of Christ on the 
eastern. wall of the aisle, which otherwise is 
destroyed or completely covered by the paintings of 
Layer 2 (nos 42-43). 

24. Group of Apostles (Pentecost?) 

The painted fragments were found in the debris 
of the church and reassembled in their proper 
position by the restoration work of Father Paolo 
Dall'Oglio. They belong to a part of painted 
plaster still preserved on the western wall in situ. 
The bodies of six sitting apostles with books in 
their hands are still preserved. They formed maybe 
with other missing figures an image of the Pente- 
cost. 

25. Unidentified scene (Presentation in the 

Temple?) 
Recently uncovered (2001/2003). Traces of an ear- 
lier image are shining through the paintings of 
Layer 2 (no. 46). Some black letters of a Greek ins- 
cription are visible. Maybe an earlier version of the 
Presentation in the Temple. 

26. Unidentified scene 
Recently uncovered (2001/2003). The image is 
much damaged. Visible is part of a figure (?) in 
front of a wall (?). It belongs maybe to Layer 1a. 

27. Samson and the Lion 
Completely uncovered in 2001/2003. The entire 
image of Samsons fight with the lion is very well 
preserved and inscribed as Sanson and lion. 

28. Unidentified scene (Myrophores?) 
Recently uncovered (2001/2003). Traces of an ear- 
lier image are shining through the painting of Layer 
2 (no. 47). Visible is the head of a female saint and 
some illegible Greek letters in top of it. Maybe an 
earlier version of the Myrophores. The image 
belongs maybe to Layer 1a. 
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Layer la (nos 29-39) 

29. St Caecilia 
Recently uncovered (2001/2003). The entire figure 
is well preserved except a groove intended to hold 
the iconostasis. Inscribed as Zezilia. 

30. St Anastasia 
Recently uncovered (2001/2003). The entire figure 
is well preserved except a groove in the lower part 
of the saint's body. Inscribed as Anastasia. 

31. Female Saint (?) 
Almost covered by the figure of a female saint of 
Layer 3 (no. 65). Visible are parts of the red and 
orange frame of an earlier layer. 

32. Female Saint (?) 
Almost covered by the figure of a female saint of 
Layer 3 (no. 67). Visible are small parts of the red 
and orange frame. 

33. St Zosimus on pier N 2 
Recently uncovered (2001/2003). The part with the 
saints shoulders is destroyed, the lower part of his 
body much damaged. The saint's head with halo, 
white hair and beard is well preserved. Inscribed as 
Zosima [s]. 

34. Standing Saint on pier N 2 
Recently uncovered (2001/2003). The upper half of 
the saints figure is destroyed, the lower half partly 
damaged. The beginning of the inscription is still 
preserved. 

35. St Asia on pier N 3 (Taf. 11) 
Recently uncovered (2001/2003). The upper part of 
the figure with the saint's head and shoulders are 
preserved. The lower part of his body is much dama- 
ged. Inscribed as Asia Phy/sician?]. In the Syrian 
Orthodox and Maronite traditions, St Asia belongs 
to the group of holy doctors (Fiey 2004, 58). 

36. St Julitta 
Recently uncovered (2001/2003). The entire figure 
is well preserved except a groove intended to hold 
the iconostasis. Inscribed as /Jou/lita. 

37. Female Saint (Barbara?) 
Recently uncovered (2001/2003). The saint’s figure 
is almost well preserved except a damaged part of 
her face. The inscription (AP P [or B]) could be 
read as /BJar/ba]ra either [B]arb[bar]a. 

38. Female Saint 
The saint’s body is almost covered by the female 
saint of Layer 3 (no. 85). Visible are the head with 
halo and her shoulders. 

39. Standing Saint on pier S 2 
Badly preserved figure of an unidentified saint. Visi- 
ble are the upper part with the halo and the lower 
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part of the saint’s body. Black letters of a Greek ins- 
cription are superscribed with red letters. 


Layer 2 (nos 40-47) 

40. Standing Saint (Church Father?) 
Just the lower part of the saint's body remain. Pro- 
bably part of an earlier version of the Church Fat- 
hers in the apse. 

41. Stylite Saint (Symeon?) 
Completely cleaned in 2001/2003. The saint in top 
of the column is well preserved except a small part 
of his head. 

42. (Destroyed picture) 
Almost destroyed except a part of a white framed 
image’s empty background. 

43, Baptism of Christ 
Completely cleaned in 2001/2003. a. St John the 
Baptist: The figure is almost destroyed except the 
saints head, his hands and naked feet; b. Christ: 
The figure is except Christ's head and left arm 
almost destroyed. 

44. Angel of Baptism 
The entire figure is well preserved. The angel 
belongs to the Baptism of Christ on the eastern wall 
of the aisle (no. 43). 

45. Standing Saint (?) 
Recently uncovered (2001/2003). The image is 
almost completely destroyed except its lower left 
corner. Visible is a part of a saint's shoe on a blue 
background. 

46. Presentation in the Temple 
Recently uncovered (2001/2003). The image is 
directly painted on the earlier plaster of Layer 1 or 
la (no. 25) and lost a part of its original colours. 
The figures are partly damaged. They are arranged 
on both sides of a ciborium. Mary and Joseph with 
a doves pair in his hands to the left, Simeon and 
Hanna to the right. 

47. Myrophores 
Recently uncovered (2001/2003). The image is 
directly painted on the earlier plaster of Layer 1 or 
la and partly destroyed by a subsequently installed 
window. All figures are damaged. Visible is the angel 
on Christ's empty tomb below a ciborium to the 
right and the three women with flasks in her hands 
to the left. 


Layer 3 (nos 48-97) 

48. Christ Emmanuel and Annunciation 
a. Christ Emmanuel: The figure is almost comple- 
tely destroyed except a small part of the medallion. 


Christ's beardless bust was still well preserved in 
1982 (Cruikshank Dodd 2001, 215 V, 9) and ins- 
cribed as Son of God and Messiah; b. Archangel 
Gabriel: The lower part of the angel's body is 
destroyed. The figure was better preserved in 1982 
(Cruikshank Dodd 2001, Pls V, 9) and inscribed as 
Gabriel Archangel; c. St Mary: A central part of the 
sitting figure and the Virgin's head except a part of 
the halo are destroyed. The figure was better preser- 
ved in 1982 and inscribed as /St Mary] Mother of 
God (Cruikshank Dodd 2001, Pls V, 9). 

49. Christ and the twelve Apostles 
a. Christ Pantocrator: The bust with the cross ins- 
cribed halo is partly damaged; b. Apostles: The first 
figure on Christ right side is identified by its type 
as St Peter followed by Saint John, who is inscribed 
like Saint Paul and Saint Matthew on Christ’s left 
side (McCullough in Cruikshank Dodd 2001, no. 
6E-H.). The group of the apostles continues respec- 
tively with three figures on the nave’s both walls, 
identified through Syriac inscriptions as SS Thomas 
and Simon. The last two figures on the southern 
wall are destroyed. 

50. Holy Deacon (?) 
Almost the entire figure is destroyed. Just a part of 
his head with a tonsure and the halo remain. 

51. Holy Deacon (?) 
The entire figure is destroyed. Just a part of the 
background and the Greek abbreviation of the word 
for 'Saint remain. 

52. Deisis 
a. Christ in Majesty: His figure is entirely destroyed. 
Just fragments of the throne with the lion and the 
bull on either side remain, and the wings of cheru- 
bim and seraphim as well; b. St Mary: Huge parts 
of the Virgin’s body are destroyed; c. St John the 
Baptist: The saint's face and body is partly dama- 
ged. 

53. Virgin Blachernitissa and standing Church 
Fathers 
a. Standing Mary with the child: Parts of the Vir- 
gin’s body and the little Christ across her chest are 
damaged. Mary's face was still better preserved in 
1982 (Cruikshank Dodd 2001, Pl. 29a). The two 
figures are inscribed as Mary Mother of God and 
Jesus Christ; the standing Church Fathers on both 
sides of the Virgin are inscribed from left to right: 
b. Saint Cyril; c. Saint Basil; d. Saint Athanas[ius]; 
e. Saint John Ch[ryso]stom. The saint's face was still 
preserved in 1982 (Cruikshank Dodd 2001, Pls 
VIII, 21a); f. Saint Ignatiu[s]; g. [Saint Jaco]b. The 


saint's face was still preserved in 1982 (Cruikshank 
Dodd 2001, Pl. 24a); h. (destroyed); i. (destroyed). 

54. The Wise and Foolish Virgins 
The painted stones of the templon's chancel screens 
were discovered in the debris of the church and are 
therefore much damaged. They were reassembled in 
their proper position by the restoration work of Fat- 
her Paolo Dall'Oglio during the eighties of the last 
century. a. The Wise Virgins: The bodies of six figu- 
res remain partly. The heads of the three last virgins 
of the row are still preserved; b. The Foolish Vir- 
gins: The figures on the southern side of the tem- 
plon are much more damaged. Only one virgin's 
head and part of her body remain. 

55. Bust of a beardless Saint 
The entire figure is destroyed except small parts 
of the saint's body. The saint's face and halo was 
still preserved in 1982 (Cruikshank Dodd 2001, 
Pl. 34a). 

56. Standing Saint 
Head, shoulders and huge parts of the saint's body 
are destroyed. His right side and the lower part are 
comparable well preserved. 

57. Holy horseman on a white horse 
The upper part of the image with the saints head 
and parts of the horse's body are destroyed, the 
remaining parts are well preserved. 

58. Bust of a beardless Saint 
Parts of the saints head with the halo and his left 
shoulder are preserved. 

59. St Theodore as a horseman 
Huge parts of the image are destroyed. Only the 
belly and girth of the saint's brown horse remains. 
Below the horse is a snake. It is a younger version 
of the saint's image on Layer 1 (no. 8). 

60. Standing Saint 
The entire painting with the saint's figure is destroyed 
except a small part of the leftside frame and blue 
background. 

61. Bust of a Saint 
The entire figure is destroyed except a small part of 
the saint's body. 

62. St Sergius as a horseman 
Central parts of the white horse and the saint's body 
are destroyed. The upper part of St Sergius with his 
face is still preserved. Syriac inscription. 

63. St John the Evangelist 
The entire figure is well preserved except the saint's 
face. The manuscript on his knees starts with the 
opening phrase in the Peshitta version of St John's 


gospel. 
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64. St Luke the Evangelist 
The figure is well preserved except the left side of 
the halo and parts of the saint's face. The Syriac text 
presented on a heavenly tablet starts with the ope- 
ning phrase in the Peshitta version of St Luke's gos- 
pel. 

65. Female Saint 
The right side of the figure's upper part is destroyed. 
The saint is otherwise well preserved. 

66. Female Saint (Anastasia?) 

The left side of the figures upper part is destroyed. 
The saint is otherwise well preserved. The saint 
holds a flask instead a cross in her hands and was 
therefore identified as St Anastasia by Erica Cruiks- 
hank Dodd (Cruikshank Dodd 2001, 63 f., Pl. 45). 

67. Female Saint 
The entire figure is well preserved. 

68. St Catherine 
The entire figure is well preserved. The Syriac ins- 
cription reads Catharina. 

69. Standing Saint on pier N 2 
The upper part of the saint’s figure is destroyed, the 
lower part much damaged. 

70. Standing Saint on pier N 2 
Huge parts of the saint's body are destroyed. But 
the upper half of his head with halo are still preser- 
ved. 

71. Standing Saint on pier N 3 
The central parts of the saint's body including his 
head are destroyed except his halo. 

72. Standing Saint on pier N 3 
The upper half of the figure is destroyed except 
small parts of the saint’s halo. 

73. Standing Saint on pier N 3 
The upper parts of the saint's figure are destroyed 
except parts of his head with halo. 

74. Standing Saint on pier N 4 
Recently uncovered (2001/2003). The figure of a 
monastic saint is much damaged including his face. 
Syriac inscription. 

75. Standing Saint (Euthymios?) on pier N 4 
The lower part of the saint's body is much dama- 
ged. The figure including the face was better pre- 
served in 1982. The counterpart of the saint on the 
opposite pier (no. 95) was identified by Erica 
Cruikshank Dodd as St Anthony (?) (Cruikshank 
Dodd 2001, 68, Pl. 52). Syriac inscription. 

76. Bust of a Saint 
Almost destroyed except a part of the saint’s halo. 

77. Standing Saint 
Almost destroyed except a part of the saint's body. 
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78. Holy horseman 
Almost destroyed except a part of the saint’s chla- 
mys and the snout of the horse. 

79. Bust of a Saint 
Almost destroyed except a part of the saint's halo. 

80. a. St George as a horseman 
The upper part of the painting is destroyed. The 
belly of a white horse and a lake with swimming 
fish remain. b. Standing Saint: Head and shoulders 
of the saint’s figure are destroyed. The image belongs 
probably to St George, because it is not separately 
framed. 

81. Bust of a beardless Saint 
Parts of the saint's body are destroyed. The head 
with halo and his left side are well preserved. 

82. St Bacchus as a horseman 
The well preserved figure was cleaned between 2001 
and 2003. Inscribed as /Sain]t Bacch[u]s. 

83. St Matthew the Evangelist 
The figure of the Evangelist is well preserved except 
a part of his head. St Matthew's tablet starts with 
the opening phrase in the Peshitta version of the 
saint's gospel. 

84. St Mark the Evangelist 
Well preserved figure of the Evangelist. The cutting 
around his head is visible on the earliest published 
photograph of the wall painting (Nasrallah 1969, 
Fig. 3). Identified by the Syriac inscription (The 
Evangelist Saint Mark) and the first two verses in 
the Peshitta version of St Mark’s gospel presented 
on the heavenly tablet. 

85. Female Saint 
Head and shoulders are destroyed. The remaining 
parts are well preserved. 

86. St Elizabeth 
The entire figure is well preserved. The saint is ins- 
cribed as Elizabeth. 

87. Female Saint (Barbara?) 
The entire figure is well preserved. She is distinguis- 
hed from the other female saints by her uncovered 
hairs. Erica Cruikshank Dodd tried to identify her 
as St Barbara on iconographical reasons (Cruiks- 
hank Dodd 2001, 62, Pl. 43). 

88. St Julia (Juliana?) 
The entire figure is well preserved and inscribed 
as Julia (McCullough in Cruikshank Dodd 2001, 
no. 17). Maybe a misspelling of Juliana, who often 
accompanies St Barbara in the decoration of Byzan- 
tine churches (Cruikshank Dodd 2001, 62 f., 
Pl. 44). 

89. St Saba on pier S 2 


Parts of the saint's body are destroyed. The head is 
well preserved except the scratched out eyes. The 
figure is inscribed as Saint Julian Saba. A Syriac 
graffiti beside his left arm was recently uncovered. 

90. Standing Saint on pier S 2 
Head, shoulders and the upper part of the saint's 
body are destroyed. 

91. Standing Saint on pier S 3 
The figures head and shoulders are well preserved 
except the scratched out eyes. The lower part of the 
saints body is destroyed. 

92. Standing Saint on pier S 3 
The saint's body is almost destroyed except the 
shoulders and the halo. 

93. Standing Saint on pier S 3 
Head and huge parts of the saint's body are 
destroyed. 

94. St John the Baptist on pier S 4 
Upper parts of the saint's figure with head and 
shoulders are well preserved, the hands are dama- 
ged, the lower part of the body is destroyed. St John 
is turned to the left in direction of the door of the 
church. The figure is inscribed as John the Baptist. 

95. Standing Saint (Anthony?) on pier S 4 
Head and lower part of the saint's body are 
destroyed. Visible is the long white beard tied in a 
knot. The counterpart of the saint of the opposite 
pier (no. 75) was identified by Erica Cruikshank 
Dodd as St Euthymios (?) (Cruikshank Dodd 2001, 
67, PI. 51). 

96. Traditio clavium and Traditio legis 
a. Christ: His figure is completely destroyed; b. St 
Peter: The saint's head and part of his body are 
destroyed. Peter receives a bunch of three keys with 
his covered hands; c. St Paul: Head and shoulders 
of the figure are destroyed. The Saint receives a rotu- 
lus, of which the lower pearl-rimmed part is still 
preserved. 

97. Last Judgement 
Almost complete preserved and described in detail 
by Erica Cruikshank Dodd (Cruikshank Dodd 
2001, 77-103). a. Hetoimasia; b. Adam and Eve: 
Inscribed as Adam and Eve (McCullough in Cruiks- 
hank Dodd 2001, no. 20); c. Archangels with 
trumpets: Inscribed as Angel (McCullough in 
Cruikshank Dodd 2001, no. 21); d. Balance of 
Souls; e. Ten Apostles and Evangelists: From left to 
right inscribed as Saint Thomas, Saint Simon, Saint 
James, Saint Luke, Saint John, Saint Matthew, Saint 
Mark, Saint Andrew and Saint Bartholomew 
(McCullough in: Cruikshank Dodd 2001, no. 18), 


the tenth figure is damaged but could be identified 
as Saint Philip; f. Three Patriarchs and Mary: 
Inscribed as Saint Jacob, Saint Isaac, Saint Abraham 
and Mary (or Miriam) (McCullough in Cruikshank 
Dodd 2001, no. 19); g. Groups of Good Souls: 
Inscribed as Prophets, Kings, Patriarchs, Bishops, 
Priests and Deacons (McCullough in Cruikshank 
Dodd 2001, nos 15, 21); h. St Peter; 1. Good Souls: 
Inscribed as Monks and Nuns; j. Heretical Bishops; 
k.-l. Heretical Sects and Sinners; m. Bad Souls; 
n. Naked Women. 
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Abraham, Patriarch, Last Judgement (no. 97f) 

Adam, Last Judgement (no. 97b) 

Anastasia (nos 30, 66 [?]) 

Andrew, Apostle, Last Judgement (no. 97e) 

Angel, Baptism (nos 23, 44), see Archangels 

Annunciation (no. 48) 

Anthony [?] (no. 95) 

Apostles, with Christ (no. 49), Last Judgement 
(no. 97e), Pentecost [?] (no. 24) 

Archangels, with trumpets, Last Judgement 
(no. 97c), see Gabriel, Michael 

Asia (no. 35) 

Athanasius, Church Father (no. 53d) 

Bacchus, horseman (no. 82) 

Baptism of Christ (no. 43) 

Barbara [?] (nos 37, 87) 

Bartholomew, Apostle, Last Judgement (no. 97e) 

Basil, Church Father (no. 53c) 

Caecilia (no. 29) 

Catherine (no. 68) 

Christ, Baptism (no. 43b), Emmanuel (no. 48a), in 
Majesty (no. 52a), Pantocrator with Apostles 
(no. 49), Traditio legis/clavium (no. 96a), with 
Virgin Blachernitissa (no. 53a) 

Church Fathers, see Fathers of the Church 

Cyril, Church Father (no. 53b) 

Deisis (no. 52) 

Elijah, with Elisha, ascension (no. 16) 

Elisha, see Elijah 

Elizabeth (no. 86) 

Emmanuel, see Christ 

Euthymios [?] (no. 75) 

Evangelists (nos 63-64, 83-84) 

Eve, Last Judgement (no. 97b) 

Fathers of the Church (nos 40 [?], 53b-i) 

Gabriel, Archangel, Annunciation (no. 48b) 

George, horseman (nos 17, 80) 
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Hanna, Presentation (no. 46) 

Hetoimasia, Last Judgement (no. 97a) 

Ignatius, Church Father (no. 53f) 

Isaac, Patriarch, Last Judgement (no. 97f) 

Jacob, Patriarch, Last Judgement (no. 97f) 

James, Apostle, Last Judgement (no. 97e) 

James, Church Father (no. 53g) 

John, Apostle, with Christ (no. 49b), Last Judge- 
ment (no. 97e), Evangelist (no. 63) 

John the Baptist (no. 94), Baptism (no. 43a), Deisis 
(no. 52c) 

John Chrysostom, Church Father (no. 53e) 

Joseph, Presentation (no. 46) 

Julia (no. 88) 

Julian Saba, see Saba 

Juliana [?], see Julia 

Julitta (no. 36) 

Last Judgement (no. 97) 

Luke, Apostle, Last Judgement (no. 97e), Evange- 
list (no. 64) 

Mark, Apostle, Last Judgement (no. 97e), Evange- 
list (no. 84) 

Mary, Annunciation (no. 48c), Deisis (no. 52b), 
with Patriarchs, Last Judgement (no. 97f), Pre- 
sentation (no. 46), see Virgin Blachernitissa 
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Matthew, Apostle, with Christ (no. 49b), Last Jud- 
gement (no. 97e), Evangelist (no. 83) 

Michael, Archangel (no. 2) 

Myrophores (nos 28 [?], 47) 

Patriarchs, with Mary, Last Judgement (no. 97f) 

Paul, Apostle, with Christ (no. 49b), Traditio 
legis/clavium (no. 96c) 

Pentecost [?] (no. 24) 

Peter, Apostle, with Christ (49b), Last Judgement 
(97h), Traditio legis/clavium (no. 96b) 

Philip [?], Apostle, Last Judgement (no. 97e) 

Presentation in the Temple (nos 26 [?], 46) 

Saba (no. 89) 

Samson, with lion (no. 28) 

Sergius, horseman (no. 62) 

Simeon, Presentation (no. 46) 

Simon, Apostle, Last Judgement (no. 97e) 

Stylite Saint (no. 41) 

Symeon [?], see Stylite Saint 

Theodore, horseman (nos 8, 59) 

Thomas, Apostle, Last Judgement (no. 97e) 

Traditio legis/Traditio clavium (no. 96) 

Virgin Blachernitissa (no. 53a) 

Virgins, the Wise and Foolish (no. 54) 

Zosimus (no. 33) 
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Some Remarks about the Name of the Monastery 


and an Enigmatic Scene 


Among the problems other scholars did not succeed 
in solving are the matter of the name of the 
monastery and that of the identity of the small fig- 
ures represented on the triumphal arch at the level 
of the window (no. 2). The outcome of our field- 
work allows reconsidering both issues. 


‘THE NAME OF THE MONASTERY 


In the scholarly debate on the present name of the 
monastery, Deir Mar Musa al-Habashi, or 
Monastery of St Moses the Ethiopian, its authen- 
ticity is questioned. Actually, the earliest mention- 
ing of this saint in connection to the monastery 
dates from 1563!. Efforts to push back this tradi- 
tion to an earlier date were in vain. Arguments for 
a theory sounding that the dedication was linked 
up with the arrival in "The Monastery of Saint 
Moses in the wilderness of Ethiopian monks 
expelled from the Qadisha Valley (Lebanon) in 
1488, are fairly hazy?. Even if the assessment of 
this place being this Deir Mar Musa would be true, 
one doubts if the Ethiopian presence would have 
been sufficiently influential to provoke a change in 
a centuries-old dedication. 

Regarding the original patron saint, Hubert 
Kaufhold's alternative identification concerns a local 
saint called Moses?, whereas Cruikshank Dodd 
holds on to the Old-Testament Moses 4. A strong 
argument for her interpretation is the prominent 
place of Moses Receiving the Tables of Law in the 
scene of the Last Judgement on the west wall (no. 
97g; Westphalen Taf. 19)?. Moreover, a building 
inscription from A.D. 1058-1059 to the left of the 
window in the triumphal arch comprises a dedica- 
tion to ‘the Lady and Saint Mar Musa the Prophet’ 
(B1). Other inscriptions refer to Saint Musa (B17; 
1058-1059?), Saint Mar Musa (Inscr. B7; A.D. 
1088) or .... Musa (B24; A.D. 1134-1135, and 
B33; A.D. 1131). Most interesting is, however, the 
reference to ‘Saint Mar Moses habis in a second 
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building inscription from A.D. 1058/9, to the left 
of the window of the nave's west end (B34). We 
provisionally interpret this adjective as ‘hermit’, the 
Arabic equivalent of the Syriac Abié or habishoio®. 
One may suggest that the monastery was dedicated 
to the Old Testament Moses. Perhaps the monks 
regarded him as a forerunner of the Christian her- 
mit because of his retirement on Mount Sinai, but 
this is merely a suggestion. 


THE SMALL FIGURES ON THE TRIUMPHAL ARCH 


Gaps in the mural paintings of Layer 3 on the tri- 
umphal arch allow a view on some puzzling traces 
of an earlier scene. From ground level one observes 
a number of small heads flanking the central win- 
dow and a haloed head below it (no. 2; Pls 1-5). 
The disposal of a scaffold enabled close inspection 
of the upper zone, resulting in the discovery of more 
details that are hardly distinguishable from distance. 

The scene appears to be composed of a row of 
half-naked men without haloes, whose features link 
them up to the murals of Layer 1 from about 1060. 
How these figures looked like is seen to the extreme 
right, where a fairly well preserved man dressed with 
a red loincloth holds his left hand with outstretched 
fingers and thumb in front of his chest (Pl. 5). Parts 
of faces, shoulders, arms, hands, legs and red cloth- 
ing were found dispersed over the full width of the 
wall (Fig. 1). Remarkable is that this representation 
is painted on a plaster layer that covered the build- 
ing inscriptions. This is apparent for example to the 


Kaufhold 1995, 56. 

Cruikshank Dodd 2001, 19-22; Salibi 1959, 150-151. 
Kaufhold 1995, 56-57. 

Cruikshank Dodd 2001, 22-24. 

Cruikshank Dodd 2001, 23. 

For this terminology, see Sader 1997, 243, and Sfeir 1986, 
113-114. 
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left of the window, where traces of a face can been 
seen to the left of the two heads in between the 
window and the stones bearing Inscription B1 
(Pls 1-2). Above the heads was a white frieze with 
red borderlines and inscribed in Greek, but only a 
few letters to either side of the window survive 
(Pls 1-3). The figure below the window turned out 
to be the Archangel Michael, who is identified by 
his name written in Greek and Syriac. Visible are 
traces of his brown hair, yellow halo, shoulders, 
wings, and a staff (no. 2, Pl. 4; Inscr. A2). 

Together the small figures seem to constitute the 
scene of the Martyrdom of the Forty Martyrs of 
Sebaste. According to their hagiography, they were 
put to death after being forced to stay all night on 
a frozen lake. All but one resisted the pressure of 
swearing off their Christian belief. A sentinel imme- 
diately took the place of the man who preferred a 
warm bath to deadly coldness. Suchlike wall-wide 
compositions were common in the Middle Byzan- 
tine period, but its position on a triumphal arch 
appears to be unique. In the Oratorio dei Quarante 
Martiri next to Santa Maria Antiqua on the Forum 
Romanum in Rome (sixth-seventh century)’ and in 
the Church of St Sophia at Ohrid (eleventh cen- 
tury)? the composition covers the full width of the 
lower zone of the apse. The first painting shows the 
martyrs in three rows with their names written in 
Greek above their heads. In Deir Mar Musa, the 
martyrs must have been arranged in two groups of 
twenty to either side of the window and subdivided 
into two rows. So far, the fragmentary inscriptions 
above their heads did not furnish clues as to inter- 
pret them as martyrs’ names. 

Another instance in Italy features on a barrel 
vault of the Oratorio dei Quarante Martiri inside 
the Catacombs of Santa Lucia at Syracuse, Sicily 
(seventh/eighth century; Fig. 2)?. The central motif 
of this deteriorated image is a large ornamented 
cross depicted over the full length of the vault, with 
medallions containing the busts of Christ in the 
centre, the Virgin orans at the bottom, and two 
archangels (Gabriel and Michael?) at the ends of the 
arms. The vanished figure at the top may have been 
St John. The fields between the arms of the cross 
are filled with ten martyrs each flanking the 
archangels. Coincidence or not, the analogous posi- 
tion of the Archangel Michael in between the mar- 
tyrs in Deir Mar Musa is striking. Pending further 
investigation, we refer to Marina Falla Castel- 
franchi's theory about the archangels in Syracuse. 


She supposes that their presence derives from the 
Syriac versions of the hagiography, according to 
which Michael and Gabriel assisted Christ with the 
distribution of the martyrs’ crowns. Vivid contacts 
between Syria and Sicily in the seventh and eighth 
century would explain the acquaintance with this 
tradition as far as Italy’. 

In Cappadocia, examples of the wall-wide com- 
position are abundant, all earlier than or more or 
less contemporary to the scene in Deir Mar Musa!!. 
The theme also features on the barrel vault in the 
Church of the Holy Forty Martyrs in Sivas, Sahine- 
fendi, formerly known as Sebaste where the martyr- 
dom would have occurred (1216-1217)2. Their 
prominent place in Deir Mar Musa is not surpris- 
ing as these saints were very popular in the oriental 
Christian world. As to their importance in Syrian 
Orthodox circles, a number of churches is dedicated 
to the Forty Martyrs, and they are also rendered in 
two thirteenth-century Syriac manuscripts from the 
Mosul area in Iraq. Regarding West Syria, the 
Russian merchant Basil, who passed through the 
area on his way back from Jerusalem in 1465, 
noticed a Chapel of the Forty Martyrs inside the 
Melkite Church of St George in Qara, some 11 km 
to the northwest of Deir Mar Musa'*. In Homs too 
there was a (Melkite) Church of the Forty Mar- 
tyrs?. A reliquary from the fifth/sixth century 
found in the eastern church of Apamea, approxi- 
mately 150 km to the north of Deir Mar Musa, 
once contained their relics!®. 


7  Gulowsen 1994; idem. 2004, Pls 4-5. 

8 Djurié 1963, Figs 34-35. 

? Falla Castelfranchi 1996, 417-422, Fig. 5; Velmans 1986; 
idem. 2001; a recent publication is Sgarlata/Salvo 2006 (not 
available to me). 

10 Falla Castelfranchi 1996, 418. 

۱۱ Ninth/tenth century: Kiliclar Kilise (Chapel 29), Göreme; 
Tokali Kilise (Chapel 7), Góreme; Av Ayvali Kilise (Chapel 
4), Gülü Dere; Cavusin (Dovecote); Belli Kilise I, Kupeli 
Halkali Kilise, Soganli; eleventh century: Church of St 
Theodora, Susum Bayri near Ürgüp; Bahatin Samauligi 
Kilise, Belisirma; Purenli Seki Kilise, Irhala; Yilanli Kilise, 
Irhala; Restle 1967, passim. 

2 Jolivet-Lévy 1997, 109-110; Restle 1967. 

15 Bibliotheca Apostolica Vaticana, Cod. syr. 559, fol. 93v; 
Leroy 1964, 288-290, Pls 72,2; Volbach/Lafontaine- 
Dosogne 1968, 353, T. XLIX; London, BM Add 7170; 
Leroy, 1964, 303, Pl. 72,1. 

14 De Kithrowo 1889, 248. 

15 De Thévenot 1687, 223. 

16 Maraval 1999, 203-205. 
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In conclusion, our interpretation of this huge 
representation as that of the Forty Martyrs of 
Sebaste fits perfectly within the iconographic tradi- 
tion of the era, and emphasizes the importance of 
their cult in the Syrian Orthodox tradition. 
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Pl. 2. Heads to the lefi of the window (Mat Immerzeel) 
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Pl. 4. Archangel Michael (Mat Immerzeel) 


PL 5. Figure to the extreme right (Mat Immerzeel) 
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Fig. 2. Catacombs of Santa Lucia, Syracuse: the Forty Martyrs (afier Falla Castelfranchi 1996, Fig. 5) 
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Deir Mar Musa: 
The Inscriptions 


Johannes DEN HEIJER, Bas TER HAAR ROMENY, 


INTRODUCTION 
The material 


The inscriptions located in the church can be divided 
into two broad categories. In the first place, the 
wall paintings are accompanied by Greek and Syr- 
iac inscriptions that are directly related to them 
(A, numbering according to Westphalen’s system). 
On Layer 1 one single Syriac inscription has been 
found. Most inscriptions on this layer are in Greck. 
Layer 3, on the other hand, has mainly Syriac 
inscriptions. The only Greek one finds here is the 
abbreviation 6 &(y10c), ‘the saint. Layer 3 also 
exhibits a number of Arabic dedicative inscrip- 
tions, which will be treated among the inscriptions 
of the second category. 

The remaining inscriptions, though being far 
from homogeneous in several respects, as we shall 
see below, can roughly be characterized as com- 
memorative and dedicative texts (B1-39). This part 
of the corpus consists of Syriac and Arabic inscrip- 
tions. Some of the latter are written in garsuni 
(Arabic written in Syriac script). A number of rela- 
tively late inscriptions, mostly executed in a rather 
unsophisticated cursive hand, contain a mix of 
both languages and sometimes both scripts that 
makes them difficult to decipher. In terms of chro- 
nology, the dated or datable inscriptions cover a 
time span from A.D. 1058-1059 to 1764, but for 
some of the undated texts a more recent date of 
execution cannot be excluded. 

Except for a small number of hardly visible 
characters for which it is not even clear whether 
these are actually texts or just lines haphazardly 
drawn here and there on the walls, our survey pur- 
ports to cover all inscriptions and graffiti than can 
be observed in the present state of preservation of 
the walls. Comparing to the publications based 
on previous fieldwork carried out by Muwazzin 


(1998), by Haddad (1999), by McCullough, and 
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by Toueir (2001; the latter two as contributions to 
Cruikshank Dodd's volume), the present study is 
more complete in that it adds a number of newly 
uncovered inscriptions. Moreover, it subscribes to 
a different methodology regarding the edition and, 
occasionally, the interpretation of the material. 
Most significantly, it presents and arranges the 
texts according to different principles which will 
be explained shortly. 


Methodology 


Unlike the basically chronological arrangement and 
the distinction according to language, adopted by 
Toueir and McCullough, the order of presentation 
of the inscriptions in our edition is based on their 
location within the church. Introductory headings 
for each inscription contain only minimal informa- 
tion needed for matters of identification. Technical 
descriptions of material, measurements and archae- 
ological context are omitted. Years and dates, when 
spelled out in the texts, are indicated in numerals in 
the headings; in cases where a date can be inferred 
from external data such as comparison with similar 
inscriptions within the corpus are cited between 
square brackets. 

The Syriac inscription of Layer 1 would seem to 
be written in Estrangela, most other inscriptions in 
Serto (note a few Estrangela forms in B21). A full 
discussion of the script of the Syriac inscriptions 
accompanying the wall paintings is given by 
McCullough!. He mentions the square goph and 
angular sim, which are characteristic of Serto up 
to the twelfth century as well as of the Melkite 
script. We would agree with McCullough that the 
single sample of final © written as medial © (possibly 
a Melkite characteristic) does not allow us to make 
a clear distinction. The script of the inscriptions 


1 McCullough 2001, 145-146. 
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accompanying the wall paintings is consistent; 
McCullough has, however, pointed out some 
exceptional forms, in particular of the taw, in 
A63-64 and A83-84. He suggests that the painter 
may have tried to distinguish between the copies 
of the Gospels sent by God and those copied by 
the evangelists. 

One of the features of the inscriptions accom- 
panying the wall paintings is the large number of 
spelling mistakes. Especially in the Last Judgment, 
one can only assume that a painter who did not 
know Syriac himself was working with an unclear 
model. In view of the high level of standardization 
of Syriac spelling, we felt it was necessary to dis- 
tinguish between errors and instances were spelling 
variation was possible. In our edition we have cor- 
rected what we assumed to be mistakes (that is, 
those cases where we had reason to believe that the 
painters model must have read something else). 
In cases where variation would seem to have been 
possible, we have just noted the more usual spelling 
in our notes. In all cases, our notes as well as the 
use of brackets? always show the reader what is 
actually discernible on the walls, allowing her or 
him to make different choices. As most of the 
Syriac inscriptions do not give more than just the 
name of the person depicted, further attempts to 
say anything about the language of the Syriac 
inscriptions would be futile. 

Any kind of analysis of the language used in the 
Arabic inscriptions would far exceed the scope of 
this introduction, as would a discussion on the 
question whether or not, and if so, to what extent, 
this language should be regarded as Middle Arabic, 
otherwise known as Mixed Arabic, the substand- 
ard variety consisting of Classical Arabic usage, 
colloquialisms, and pseudocorrections?. Suffice it 
to note here that the Arabic inscriptions, while 
basically written in Classical Arabic, are far from 


? [ ] letters effaced or damaged and reconstructed by the 


editor; ( ) solutions of abbreviations; « » letters added by 
the editor though the painter did not write them; { } let- 
ters written by the painter which should be omitted 
according to the editor. 

These issues are the topic of J. den Heijer, “Vers une base 
de données sur le moyen arabe: à propos du dossier épigra- 
phique du monastère de Mar Moussa en Syrie presented 
at the Second international conference on Middle Arabic 
and the Mixed Variety of Arabic, Amsterdam, October, 
2007. 

See the forthcoming paper cited in the previous footnote. 
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devoid of perceived or real influences of spoken 
Arabic on its orthography and, occasionally, its 
morphology, as in the numeral حداعشر‎ in B7. 

These limitations notwithstanding, we cannot 
possibly refrain from reminding the reader that the 
ongoing discussion on the status of Middle or 
Mixed Arabic is not a mere theoretical exercise in 
sociolinguistics or historical grammar, but includes 
a variety of approaches to practical matters that 
directly concern each and every Arabist involved in 
editing Arabic texts, and more particularly in the 
case of texts such as those of our corpus. It is in the 
light of this discussion that in the case of the Ara- 
bic inscriptions, we have utterly refrained from 
adapting the spelling of our texts to Classical Ara- 
bic orthography (which has been done, albeit not 
always systematically, in the previous studies pre- 
sented above). Hence, we simply imitate the origi- 
nal forms contained in the inscriptions, such as | 3 
(B6, line 2 as against Toueir: | 3), ريس‎ (B18, line 4 - 
Toueir: (رئيس‎ or صلا‎ (BO, line 2 - Toueir: Lo). 
As for the thorny question of supplying the dia- 
critical dots whenever these are lacking in the orig- 
inal, we can only make a concise remark on our 
method here, and defend our arguments elsewhere‘. 
This method implies that, on the one hand, in 
those inscriptions that totally, or almost totally, 
lack diacritics, we have added these dots in accord- 
ance with standard Classical Arabic orthography, 
hence our reading ثمن وثمنين‎ in the mostly undot- 
ted inscription B29 (which only has dots on the 
td’ of Tammüz (تموز)‎ and on the second niin in 
Hunayn .(حنين)‎ On the other hand, in texts that 
contain a fair amount of dotted characters, the 
spelling actually used is reproduced faithfully, irre- 
spective of its relation to standard orthography. 
Accordingly, we maintain ,الطاهره‎ without the two 
dots on the t7 marbüta (i.e., ə instead of à) in B17, 
line 4, as well as اتنين‎ rather than اثنين‎ in B6, line 1, 
since the same text on line 4 has also has two dots 
on متل‎ as against standard spelling Jia. Finally, in 
various other cases we have respected the spelling 
found in the texts and thus avoided such adaptations 
as, for example, Toueir's reading ابراهيم‎ for ابرهيم‎ in 
B8, line 5. 

As regards our translations, we must hasten to 
point out that these by no means aim at smooth 
reading or aesthetic criteria. Our sole objective is 
to render the Syriac and the Arabic as closely as 
possible. In so doing, we have rendered the numer- 
als in such a way as to imitate the archaic sequence 


as in ‘fifty and four hundred’ (B34, line 5), and 
— not without breaking the rules of English syntax — 
we have followed the word order of the Arabic 
verbal phrase by starting with the verb, as in 
‘erected this blessed church in | the name of the 
Lady and the saint Mar Müßä, [the] hermit ) | 
Malki, son of [Hann]ün the builder (...)’, in which 
the proper name in the last line constitutes the 
grammatical subject (ibidem, lines 2-4). Though 
fully aware that this is highly debatable, we have 
been unable to come up with a solution that 
would simultaneously substitute a Syriac or Arabic 
line by an English one and respect the grammar 
of the target language. In the same vein, we have 
sought to systematically translate each Syriac or 
Arabic lexical item with one single English equiv- 
alent, with some exceptions, such as the verb 
hadara, which becomes ‘came (to)’ when occurring 
with direct object or with the preposition 7/4, 
but ‘was present (in)’, when used independently, 
with the preposition f or followed by an adverb of 
place. 

The editions and translations are followed by 
a commentary on various matters of reading 
and interpretation. Our remarks will be mostly on 
philological and palaeographical issues, but occa- 
sionally the historical contents will be addressed as 
well. By no means, however, should our remarks 
be considered to be an historical analysis. At best, 
we can provide a limited number of components 
for a future comprehensive study on the history of 
the monastery and its surroundings, which could 
be modelled on Andrea Schmidt’s study on the 
monastery of Qara or Mat Immerzeel’s research on 
the history of Saydnaya in this volume’. 


Some special features of the Arabic texts 
The Arabic name of the monasterys patron Saint 


In Syriac orthography, the title Mar ‘My Lord’, 
which precedes names of saints or bishops, is writ- 
ten mry (ui), ending with the pronominal suffix 
of the first person singular —y, which is not pro- 
nounced, expressed by the grapheme y (u). Usually, 
and notwithstanding the West Syrian pronunciation 
of this title as Mor, this word is transcribed in Ara- 
bic as Mar (la), in itself an interesting mix of ety- 
mological/phonemic and phonetic notation. 

In our corpus, however, two different transcriptions 
of Mar are attested, with regard to the monastery’s 


patron Saint as well as to other saints and bishops. 
In the oldest inscriptions, dated to the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries A.D., the spelling mr (ya, to 
be vocalised as Mar or Mor?) is actually preponder- 
ant. It occurs in nos Bl (1058-1059), B6 (1176), 
B24 (1134-1135), B33 (1131), and B34 (1058- 
1059). Whereas Toueir systematically emends these 
forms into «ملار‎ we have refrained from altering 
them, in line with our provisional edition method 
for the Arabic texts expounded above. The only 
case of a spelling with fin these older inscrip- 
tions is in B7 (1088), where the r7 is missing. 
Interestingly, the much later Inscription B16 (1661- 
1662) has mry ,(مرى)‎ an exact transliteration of the 
Syriac grapheme’®. 

The biblical name Moses, so intimately linked 
to the monastery, occurs in several of the older 
inscriptions. There, it is noteworthy that this name, 
which in Arabic normally is pronounced Misa 
and written رموسی‎ is repeatedly written US 4, which 
stands for a pronunciation Miia. In a note, Toueir 
makes this observation and correctly ascribes this 
unusual variant to Syriac influence’, but in the text 
itself he systematically modifies it into موسا‎ (Müsä). 
Our position is that the former variant, Misa, 
ought to be maintained in the text itself, since 
this spelling is obviously used on purpose in B33 
(dated to 1131) and B34 (dated to 1058-1059): 
the calligraphers have been careful to add the three 
dots of the sim. The first text yields further evi- 
dence of this intention, because it also contains 
the name of Jesus in the form Yasü‘ (E. ,(يشو‎ which 
equally corresponds to the Syriac usage as against 
Arabic Yast’. In B1 (dated to 1058-1059), the 
intention to write the name of the monastery's 
patron Saint ‘the Syriac way’ is even more conspicu- 
ous. There, Moses, the saint, is called Misa (L5 44) 
in line 1, whereas another Moses — apparently the 
architect responsible for the construction of the 
church — is referred to in the usual Arabic way 
as Müsä .(موسى)‎ It is thus beyond doubt that the 
Müsä variant can by no means be reduced to a 


53 Immerzeel 2007; Schmidt 2005. 

The latter transliteration reminds of the spelling (s; cur- 
rent in Egypt where it is pronounced märi, as in Mari 
Girgis (Saint George). This particular instance of Syriac 
influence on Coptic culture (on which, in a more general 
sense, cf. den Heijer 2004a and 2004b, with further refer- 
ences to older studies) calls for further inquiry. 

7 Toueir 2001, 157. 
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scribal error of sorts, but should be recognized as a 
deliberately chosen separate variant of the biblical 
name, even if two other ancient inscriptions (B7, 
dated to 1088 and B24, dated to 1134-1135) fail 
to make use of it and refer to the saint as Müsä 
.(موسى)‎ In 817 (datable to 1058-1059), the last 
character of the name is missing, but since it contains 
no dots we have restored it to the usual Arabic 
form, without being able to rule out that موشا‎ or 
موسا‎ was intended there. 


Islamic influence? 


In various ways and at various levels, the texts 
within the Deir Mar Musa epigraphical corpus 
display common verbal expressions of specifically 
Christian piety, quite complementary to the con- 
tents of the wall paintings. As in many other types 
of Arabic texts related to Eastern Christianity, this 
confessional specificity is reflected in its formu- 
lary and vocabulary. Interestingly though, typically 
Christian formulas are sometimes accompanied by 
expressions generally known as Islamic. 

The most obvious case is the conventional 
opening phrase ‘in the name of God (...)’, the bas- 
mala. 'Typically, Christians writing in Arabic will 
use the following: bi-smi-l-"ab wa-l-ibn wa r-rüh 
al-quds ‘in the name of the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Spirit. Allowing for some minor variants, 
this invocation is actually used in seven inscrip- 
tions out of the fourteen that carry a basmala: BÁ 
(1432-1433), B6 (1176), B8 (around 1176), B21 
(1129-1130), B23 (1135-1136) B29 (late eleventh 
or early twelfth century), and B31 (between 1058 
and 1074). In five out the same fourteen inscrip- 
tions, however, the well-known Islamic basmala 
appears, which runs bi-smi-llahi r-rahmani r-rahim 
‘in the name of God, the Merciful, the Compas- 
sionate: Bl (1058-1059), B2 and B34 (both dat- 
able to the same year as Bl), B7(1088) and B13 
(undated). As if to remove all possible doubt as 
to its Christian character, inscription B7 has this 
formula preceded by a small cross, which we have 
reproduced in the text and the translation. In the 
two remaining cases, damage at the beginning 
prevents us from determining which of the two 


Cf., for instance, Bengtsson 1995, passim. 

Toueir 2001, 179, in Appendix I, where the inscription 
formulae are listed with a few scattered remarks but with- 
out detailed comments. 
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expressions was used, although Toueir supplied 
them with the latter one: B11 (without discussion) 
and B35 (where Toueir adds a question mark; both 
texts are from the year 1058-1059). 

Whereas the exclusively Islamic character of the 
latter basmala was previously known to be question- 
able due to its attestation in biblical manuscripts 
stemming from a Syriac tradition?, two other expres- 
sions come to the fore that, to our knowledge, 
are not known from Christian contexts. In the first 
place, the formula radiya Allahu ‘anhii ‘may God be 
pleased with him! is rather surprising in B17 since 
it is reserved for the Companions of the Prophet of 
Islam, as Toueir rightly notices. At least as signifi- 
cantly, the Koranic attribute of God rabb al-'alamin 
‘Lord of the Worlds’ can be seen in two or perhaps 
three inscriptions at Deir Mar Musa. The afore- 
mentioned fifteenth-century inscription B4 has it 
on the third line, Ze, two lines below the specifi- 
cally Christian basmala. In the newly discovered 
twelfth-century B33, the very same words rabb 
al-'álamin appear on line 7 and are accompanied 
by a cross-like sign (also in line 6) that we have 
attempted to reproduce in our text and translation. 
Besides these two cases, Toueir also completes this 
expression in B34, line 5 (see our commentary to 
that line). If this addition is justified, it provides a 
third instance of this most interesting phenome- 
non of what one may be entitled to call 'Islamo- 
Christian’ religious terminology, suggesting a con- 
fessionally inclusive cultural attitude, in which the 
use of expressions deriving from Islamic usage was 
by no means felt to be inappropriate in an other- 
wise firmly articulated Christian context. 


Dates, years, calendars 


Another notoriously complex issue in the compos- 
ite culture of the pre-modern Middle East is related 
to year computation and calendars. In our Deir 
Mar Musa corpus, several dating systems are in use, 
particularly in the Arabic inscriptions. Excluding 
the texts that contain no date at all as well as the 
inscriptions of the first category, we may distinguish 
the following categories and sub-categories: 


1. Inscriptions dated to the Seleucid era (here abbre- 
viated as A.G. for Anno Graecorum) 


1.1. Three texts with explicit mention of the word 
yünäniyya “Greek or its Syriac equivalent: nos 4 


(A.G. 1973 = A.D. 1661/62), B16 (A.G. 1973 = 
A.D. 1661/62), B23 (A.G. 1447 = A.D. 1135/36), 
B37 (A.G. 1809 = A.D. 1497/98), and the Syriac 
part of B21 (A.G. 1441 = A.D. 1129/30). It is 
worth mentioning that the Arabic word in ques- 
tion is only completely preserved in B21. None of 
these three texts specify days or months, but B16 
uses a religious holiday as its point of reference. 
B37 gives the Seleucid dating in Syriac, but adds 
the Aigra dating in Arabic (see below under 2.1). 
1.2. Three texts with explicit mention of the 
name ‘Alexander’: nos B4 (datable to A.G. 1744 = 
A.D. 1432-1433 and in which Alexander the Great’s 
name is the only dating device, since the indica- 
tion of the year itself is no longer visible due to 
its poor state of conservation), B24 (A.G. 1446 - 
A.D. 1134-1135), and B33 (A.G. 1442 - A.D. 1133). 
833 also specifies the day and month, according to 
the Syrian calendar: 24 "Aylül. 

1.3. Five texts, none of which indicate days or 
months, without specific mention of the era, so 
that only considerations of palaeography and con- 
tent allow us to decide whether the Seleucid or 
the Christian era is intended: nos B5 (A.G. 1744 - 
A.D. 1432/33), B15 (A.G. 1656 = A.D. 343/44), 
B36 (A.G. 1779 = A.D. 1467/68), and B38 
(A.G. 1810 = A.D. 1497/98). B21 gives the date 
in Arabic without specifically mentioning the era 
(though Alexander the Great is mentioned a few 
lines earlier); in this case the Syriac part of the 
inscription, which gives the same date adding 'of 
the Greek’, removes all doubt. 


2. Inscriptions dated to the Muslim era 


2.1. Two, relative late, texts with explicit mention 
of the higra: B37 (A.H. 903 = A.D. 1497/98; cf. 
under 1.1 above), where, however, the unusual var- 
iant al-häfira is used instead, and B20, which first 
cites the ‘Christian’ (apparently meaning Gregorian) 
year 1764 and subsequently the corresponding year 
1178 of the higra (للهجره)‎ with the Islamic month 
of Rabi ‘ al-awwal. 

2.2. Six texts in which only the year is given, 
without months or days, and without specification 
of era. These may be considered to pertain to the 
Muslim era for external reasons. It is noteworthy 
that three out of these six inscriptions, viz. nos Bl, 
B9 and B34, belong to the year 450 (A.D. 1058- 
1059) and perhaps B17 as well (where the year is 
only partly legible). Furthermore, B18 (604 = A.D. 


1208-1209) and the much later inscription B22 
where the year 1031 (= 1621-1622) is perhaps to 
be recognized as written in (Arabic-Indic) numerals 
(in all other texts, the numbers are spelled out). 
2.3. Three texts deserving particular attention, to 
the extent that they combine Muslim years with 
Syrian months. In these inscriptions, the era is not 
specified. B7 is dated to 11 "Aylül 481; B19 men- 
tions the date of 1 Tammüz 488, and B6 refers 
to mid Tisrin al-ähir 572. If taken as higra years, 
these years correspond to 1088, 1095, and 1176, 
respectively. In spite of our provisional decision to 
maintain those corresponding years in the presen- 
tations of the texts in question, we must point at 
a certain degree of ambiguity with regard to these 
three dates. On another occasion, and in an Egyp- 
tian papyrological context, it has been suggested 
that the combination of Muslim years and Coptic 
months might refer to the lunar harag year, or tax 
year rather than to the solar higra calendar. This 
lunar year, and its semi-official status in Fatimid 
Egypt are particularly well attested in the Coptic- 
Arabic historiography of the Fatimid and early 
Ayyubid periods!?, which exactly coincides with 
the three Syrian inscriptions under consideration 
here. One seems thus entitled at least to raise the 
question whether the latter texts might also refer 
to lunar rather than to solar years. Moreover, on a 
more hypothetical level, one could even go as far 
as suggesting that the years discussed above, under 
2.2, might equally be solar years, particularly the 
ones belonging to the eleventh century A.D. (in 
nos 81, B9, B34, and possibly B18). 


Contents and historical relevance 


The relevance of the inscriptions for dating and 
interpreting the wall paintings has been discussed 
above. The importance of the texts mentioned in 
the previous section for the denomination of the 


10 See J. den Heijer, “The use of the harag year in Arabic 
documentary and literary sources’ and “The use of the 
hardé year in Arabic documentary and literary sources, 
Part II’, two papers presented at the first and third inter- 
national conference on Documentary Evidence and the 
History of Early Islamic Egypt, held in Cairo in 2002 and 
in Alexandria in 2006, respectively. At the time the present 
article was written, these two orally presented papers were 
still in the process of being adapted to the format of one 
single contribution to the acts of the third aforementioned 
conference. 
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monastery has also been taken into account. 
Otherwise, some of the inscriptions contain frag- 
mentary but useful pieces of information on 
mostly minor events that took place in or around 
the monastery. Much of this has been briefly com- 
mented on in earlier research, particularly by 
Haddad and by Toueir. We are dealing here with 
visits by pilgrims and with commemorations of 
deceased individuals who were somehow related to 
the site. A number of these persons manifestly hail 
from places in its vicinity, and particularly from 
the towns of Nabak and Sadad. The texts certainly 
provide sufficient data for a modest prosopography 
of monks, superiors, priests, bishops and laymen 
with a link to the monastery. Toueir’s list could 
serve as a starting point for such an analysis, which 
should be further supported by our new materials 
and interpretations. 

A more noteworthy episode can be understood 
better than before in the light of our new trans- 
lation and interpretation of B15. On the basis of 
close reading of this document it is now quite evi- 
dent that a major conflict of authority had dis- 
rupted monastic life in the mid-fifteenth century. 
The metropolitan Murqus (Mark) personally visited 
the monastery to settle the matter, and it is evi- 
dently his ruling that is written on the wall here, 
albeit in a surprisingly low-key graphic format. 
It must be left to the specialists in Syrian ecclesias- 
tical history, and in the period in question, to fur- 
ther elaborate these new observations. 

Among the previously unpublished texts, the 
twelfth-century inscription B33 is not without 
historical interest in that it might allude to a visit 
of Imäd ad-Din Zanki to the region or perhaps to 
the monastery itself. 

Quite independently from their contents, it is 
the language and formulary of the inscriptions that 
emerges as a fascinating expression of the compos- 
ite culture of Syrian Christianity. On the one 
hand, during virtually the entire period covered, 
instances of bilingualism come to the fore. The 
Syriac spellings of crucial names in Arabic texts 
discussed above, the use of both languages and 
scripts, sometimes within one single piece of writ- 
ing, bear witness to various processes of interaction 
and exchange. Even more significant, perhaps, is 
the use of dating systems and religious formulae 
deriving from Islamic usage. Within the highly 
complex historical context of the relations between 
Muslims and Christians in the pre-modern Middle 
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East, these phenomena have the potential of help- 
ing to further elucidate the inclusive aspect of 
inter-confessional cultural practices over a consid- 
erable period of time. It will be clear that further 
research into all these aspects of the inscriptions of 
Deir Mar Musa is an urgent desideratum. 


A. NAMES OF SAINTS AND SCENES 


Layer 1 (nos 1-28) 

2. Unidentified scene with Archangel Michael 
(Immerzeel, Pls 1-3): 
above the angel's head: O A(TIOC) MHKAHA; 
left-hand side: Jass Michael 
Unpublished; the yods of this inscription in 
Estrangela are very long; the first one, leaning 
a bit towards the left, might even be seen 
as an e. The usual spelling of the name is 
Leas, but there is no trace of, and no space 
for, an alaph. 
Left of the window: ] CA (or ^) A (or A) YX; 
right of the window: C(?) CO [.] HYCC [ 

6. Standing saint: 
ART] 

8. St Theodore as a horseman (Westphalen, 
Taf. 13): 
A[TJ]IOC [GE]JOA[OPOC] Sz [Thelodlore) 

15. Standing saint: 
CA (or A?) E (or ©?) T? 

16. Ascension of the Prophet Elijah (Westphalen, 
Taf. 1): 
EAYAC IIP[O]O[H]TA Prlolphlelt Elias and 
EAH[CA] Z[sa] 

17. St George as a horseman: 
[O ATTJOC TE[OPTIOC] St Gelorge] 

25. Unidentified scene (Presentation in the Tem- 
ple?; Westphalen Taf. 16): 
[xe IOC 

27. Samson and the Lion (Westphalen, Taf. 4): 
CANCON Sanson and AEO lion 

28. Unidentified scene (Myrophores?; Westphalen, 
Taf. 17): 
Traces of Greek inscriptions above the woman 
and below the canopy over the tomb. 


Layer la 

29. St Caecilia (Westphalen, Taf. 8): 
CECY AHA: Zezilia 

30. St Anastasia (Westphalen, Taf. 8): 
ANACOACYA Anastasia 


33: 
34. 


25. 


36. 


37. 


39. 


St Zosimus (Wesphalen, Taf. 9): 
COCHMAJ[C]: Zosimals) 

Standing saint: 

CE [followed by a II, P or I] 

St Asia (Westphalen, Taf. 11): 

ACHA OY [CIKOC?] Asia Phlysician?]; instead 
of physician one would have expected anar- 
gyros. 

St Julitta (Westphalen, Taf. 7): 

[HOY]AHTA ([lou/lita 

Female Saint (Barbara): 

AP P (or B) A could be read as [BJAP[BA]PA 
[B]ar[ba]ra either [BJAPB[AP]A [B]arb[ar]a 


No. 37 


Standing saint (Westphalen, Taf. 12): 
ANZ [...] (black) superscribed with A (or ©?) 
OC 


Layer 2 


43. 


Baptism of Christ (Westphalen, Taf. 14): 
IC XC Jesus Christ. 


Layer 3 (nos 48-97) 


48. 


49. 


Annunciation: 

a. Christ Emmanuel; 

a.1. left-hand side: 

Joy i Son of God 

Vanished; McCullough 6A; 

a.2. right-hand side: 

Laaaso Messiah 

Vanished; McCullough 6B; 

b. Archangel Gabriel; right-hand side: 

llo 5 بجح: ان‎ Gabriel Archangel 

Vanished; McCullough 6C; seyame uncertain; 
c. St Mary; left-hand side: 

Jo ب1‎ [pero Liso] [Sr Mary] Mother of God 
Previously unpublished; ‘completely obliter- 
ated’ according to McCullough 6D; presently 
the last two words are clearly legible, and part 
of the final mim of Mary is still visible; see 


also Cruikshank Dodd 2001, Pl. 9. 


Christ and the twelve Apostles: 

b. Apostles; 

Left of Christ: 

b.1. St Peter: no name (inscription probably 
completely obliterated; McCullough 6G; St 
John: 

eoo 6 Alyıos) Saint and John 
McCullough 6H; the painter seems not fully 
familiar with the script: the two nuns at the 
end are smaller than the yod at the beginning 
of the name, which could pass for a nun as well. 
The abbreviation for Greek Saint is placed far 
above the Syriac and John; 

Right of Christ: 

b.2. St Paul: 

{L}-coeXal[-e 6 &lyıoc)] [Saint Plaul 
McCullough 6E; the first letter is no longer 
visible; the ending in alaph is most unusual 
(one would have to pronounce 'Pawlosa); as 
many words in Syriac end in alaph, the painter 
may have just adapted his model to this; 

b.3. St Matthew: 

- so 6 &(yıoc) Saint Matthew 

McCullough 6F gives the more usual spelling 
(ull), but this is not what is painted; the 
form of what I interpret as a taw is mirrored, 
and followed by what can only be an alaph. 
The last character is certainly not a yod, 
but the full stop found after many of these 
inscriptions (and usually not represented in this 
edition). 
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53. 
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No. 49 b.3 


c. North wall; f.r.t.l.: 

c.1. St Simon the Cananaean: 

[Laxoa] [Simon] the Cananaean‏ مسا 
Unpublished; of the name Simon the tail of‏ 
the final nun can still be made out;‏ 

c.2. St Thomas: 

l0?) Thomas 

Unpublished; the lower parts of the first two 
letters are no longer discernible. 


Virgin Blachernitissa and standing Church 
Fathers: 

a. Virgin Blachernitissa: top left: 

poco Mary 

The final mim has the form of a medial one, 
but there is no sign of the yod read by McCul- 
lough, McCullough 7E1; there seems to be no 
room for the usual liso Saint before the name; 
top right: 

JaA 13 Mother of God 

McCullough 7E2. 

Middle left: 

san Jesus 

McCullough 7E3; the final ayin has the form 
of a medial one; 


middle right: 


Nos 49 c.1,2 


Lasso Christ 

McCullough 7E4; 

b. St Cyril: 

wajao 6 Klyıoc) Saint Cyril 

McCullough 7A; the abbreviation for Greek 
Saint is painted to the left of the head, the 
name to the right, as with the following three 
Saints; 

c. St Basil: 

wadoh 6 &lyıoc) Saint Basil 

McCullough 7B; 

d. St Athanasius: 

[wa]? ó &lyıoc) Saint Athanasius] 
McCullough 7C; the second half of the first 
semkat and the remainder of the name are 
now no longer visible; 

e. St John Chrysostom: 

[Jats] وه‎ hoas eua 6 &lyıoc) Saint John Chlryso] 
stom 

Literally the Golden Mouth; the Greek epi- 
theton is translated into Syriac, as usual; the 
last letters are no longer visible. McCulloughs 
text, 7D, suggests he has been able to read 
Jeary loas; as وه‌حا‎ is a substantive, this would 
be problematic. One expects either ووه‌حل‎ lao 
‘mouth of gold’ (but there is clearly only one 
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Nos 53 b-d 


dalat (و‎ or a reading with the adjective ‘golden’, 
that is, Lısoy loeo or Laoag loas; 

f. St Ignatius of Antioch: 

[«o]e paa e) 5 &lyıoc) Saint Ignatiuls] 
McCullough 7F; the abbreviation for Greek 
Saint may actually belong to the following 
Saint, if the same system is followed as for 
A53b-e; to the left of Ignatius no abbreviation 
can be made out, however; 

g. St James: 

oleas 6 &lyıoc)] [Saint Jaco] b 

McCullough 7G; this name is now almost 
completely obliterated; only the remainder of 
what must have been the bet is still visible; the 
position in line with Cyril, Basil, Athanasius, 
John Chrysostom, and Ignatius makes it likely 
that the Apostle James is intended; one could 
think of Jacob of Nisibis or Jacob of Edessa; 
h./i. The names of two more saints are com- 


pletely obliterated (McCullough 7H/1). 


Equestrian saint St Sergius: 
um oko Saint Sergius 


LI M 


63. 


Unpublished. The surface after the semkat is 
damaged. What we have interpreted as the first 
part of the semkat might be a waw instead; if 
so, one would have to assume that the second 
part of the semkat extended onto the damaged 
area, and one should read «eu, ico uis. 


St John the Evangelist (McCullough 12); to 
the left of John's face: 

[ee vil Slaint John] 

Not registered by McCullough. The مح‎ is very 
clear, which excludes the reading Imo? 
found to the left of the head in nos A83 and 
A84. It seems we have the same layout here as 
in no. A64. A remainder of the reš can be 
made out. 

A possible inscription to the right of John’s 
face is no longer visible. 

Tablet in heaven: 

o and 

This tablet consisted of at least five lines. The 
top 3 lines seem to have been empty, on the 
basis of what we can see. The fourth line is 
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No. 63 


completely destroyed. On the fifth line, it 
seems we can make out a waw. Assuming that 
the writing should be read from bottom to 
top, as in nos A83 and A84, and that the text 
was not written upside down seen from our 
position, as in no. A64, one may tentatively 
reconstruct the fifth and sixth line on the basis 
of the first words of John's Gospel according 
to the Peshitta as follows: 
[Joa wood? INS Jalo 5 

AD» Joo ooo.) Mais] 6 
6 [In the beginning was the Word,] 
5 and |the Word was] 
If this is at all correct, the tablet consisted of 
six lines.) 
Book of St John: 
(loo oloo ls] Manis In the beginning was 
(McCullough incorrectly reads Aasia, and has 
not been able to see the remainder of the follow- 
ing words. vool? is split in two after the waw 
by John’s pen. The writing position is most unu- 
sual: the Evangelist would seem to be writing 
upside down and from left to right. See also the 
comment on the writing position at no. A83. 


64. St Luke the Evangelist (McCullough 11); to 


the right of Luke face: 

hya [o] [The Evangel] ist 

(Not registered by McCullough.) 

A possible inscription to the left of Luke’s face 
(or to the right, above the word ‘Evangelist’) 
with his name is no longer visible. 

Tablet in heaven: 


Spo 1 1 Inasmuch 
e» Jump 2 2 as many wished 
-ehas 3 3 to write 
amy J.xa[1] 4 4 an lalccount of the a 
LI] 5 5 [ends 


(The first words of Luke’s Gospel according to 
the Peshitta. Written upside down, seen from 
our position.) 

Book of St Luke: 

[Se Ls /nlasmuch] as many wished.‏ وهیجماا رحه 
Luke’s tablet consists of four lines, of which‏ 
only the first has been used. It gives the first‏ 


68. 


70. 


three words of the Gospel according to the 
Peshitta. Part of the first word, not discern- 
ible according to McCullough, can now be 
seen. The writing position is most unusual: 
the Evangelist would seem to be writing 
upside down and from left to right. See also 
the comment on the writing position at 


A83. 


Female saint: Saint Catharina 
)مپسا‎ 
(Unpublished). 


Standing saint: ...... 

Woes wee da 

Unpublished; the remainder of a saint’s name; 
there are traces of at least two letters before 
the ones that are discernible, and it cannot 
be fully excluded that some letters followed as 
well. 
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75: 


81. 
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No. 74 


Standing saint; to the left of the head: 

(S) luza ...? 

Unpublished. The sernkat is uncertain, as there 
is a rather large space between the two circles. 
The yod and nun could also be a þet or two 
nuns; 

To the right of the head 

(9) d. oie Saint ...? 

Unpublished. The e could be the remainder 
of a lamad as well. The last letter might be an 
alaph instead of a tet. 


Standing saint; to the right of the head: 

McCullough 23; McCullough suggests that 
the first letter was an alaph; we think it was 
rather a yod or nun. The rest of the inscription 
has been obliterated. McCullough mentions 
Euthymius, Ephrem, and Aphrahat as possi- 
bilities; we find none of these options very 


likely. 


Bust of a beardless saint: 


LEIST’? us 


82. 


83. 


McCullough 8; probably part of the saint's 
name; only the /amad and final alaph are clearly 
visible; the first yod might also be the remain- 
der of a different letter. 


Equestrian saint Bacchus: 
ححاه آمی‎ olixo] [Sain]t Bacchlu]s 
Unpublished; of the semkat only part is visible. 


St Matthew the Evangelist (McCullough 9); 
tablet in heaven: 

Lasso wlang] 1 2 [The book of <his>] birth 
op [ys] L[-5h5] 2 1 [of Jesuls Messiah 
The first four words of Matthew's Gospel 
according to the Peshitta. To be read from 
bottom to top; the right hand margin is 
damaged. The alaph at the end of the top 
line which McCullough could not read is 
now clearly visible, but written outside the 
margin of the tablet; the remainder of an 
alaph can be seen before op; McCullough 
suggests that the text may have continued 
after these letters, which form the first part 
of the word aloy ‘his birth’; it appears to 
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No. 83 a 


us that the painter simply stopped here, how- 
ever; 

Book of St Matthew: 

The book of his birth‏ ححا ویحموه<(>به 
Matthew's tablet consists of four lines, of‏ 
which only one has been used. It gives the‏ 
first two words of the Gospel according to the‏ 
Peshitta. The zaw in the last word has been‏ 
omitted; the 7e, the last letter, under Mat-‏ 
thew's pen, is very clear. The writing position‏ 
is probably not the usual one: in order to‏ 
write Syriac from right to left without deleting‏ 
with one's hand what one has just written (see‏ 
especially no. A84, where the hand actually‏ 
covers the last letters written down), we may‏ 
assume that authors and copyists turned the‏ 
page almost 90^, effectively writing from top‏ 
to bottom. This might suggest that the painter‏ 
was familiar to the Greek script and Greek‏ 
writing practice.‏ 


St Mark the Evangelist (McCullough 10); to 
the left of Mark's face: 

[LJ [co So? The EvangelUis)t 

Not registered by McCullough. 

To the right of Marks face: 

«ao; uoo Saint Mark 

Tablet in heaven: 


aas 

LX» xa Xu > cuo, 
yl JN; oc» 

Lasso v Qa A 2, 
CAE Laj 


MAR GQ س وح‎ 


No. 83 b 


5 The beginning of the Gospel 
4 of <J>esus the Messiah 

3 the son of god. As 

2 it is written in <I>sa<i>ah 


1 the prophet. 


The first words of Mark’s Gospel according to 
the Peshitta. To be read from bottom to top. 
The painter has omitted the yod at several 
instances, showing his lack of experience with 
the script. The usual spelling of Isaiah in Syr- 
iac is Lad, but one also finds Ls.) which, 
in particular after a preposition, could become 
Ls. Because of the painters tendency to 
leave out yods, we would suggest his model 
read Lasan rather than Laal», though the 
latter option can of course not be excluded. 
The yod in وها‎ in line 5 read by McCullough 
(he has lau) is clearly not there either; how- 
ever, in this case both spellings are possible 


86. 


88. 


89. 


and the yod actually does not appear in editions 
of the Peshitta text. The ¢ in line 4 looks like a 
medial ‘¢ rather than a final one; 

Book of St Mark: 

las The beginning of the Go‏ واه 

Not registered by McCullough, who suggests 
Mark’s tablet was empty. In fact it consists of 
four lines, of which part of the first one has 
been used. It gives the first word and the 
beginning of the second one of the Gospel 
according to the Peshitta. For a comment on 
the writing position, see no. A83. 


St Elizabeth: 
ححا‎ Elizabeth 
McCullough 16. 


St Julia (Juliana?): 

IS Jula 

McCullough 17; the spelling is very strange, 
with a yod before the lamad: Yuylya. Perhaps 
one should read luxe, Juliana. Martyrs of 


both names are venerated as saints. 


St Saba; to the left of his head 
eso Saint 
Unpublished 
To the right of his head: 
بحسا هحا‎ Julian Saba 
McCullough 13; the spelling is unusual; one 
would expect luxe, with waw. 
Somewhat lower: 
Liso وحن‎ 1 Remember, Lord, 

Lo, eee 2 John, monk 

bios 3 — of Mansur 


No. 84 b 


No. 86 
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90. 


91. 


148 


Unpublished, a graffiti scratched into the 
surface in a regular Serto hand. The spelling 
of the name John (mafa, Yoannis) follows the 
Greek pronunciation of the name rather than 
the Syriac one. 


Standing saint; to the left of the head: 

oso saint 

Unpublished; no trace of an inscription to the 
right. 


Standing saint; to the left of the head: traces of 
white paint, perhaps we should reconstruct: 
[uso] [saint] 

To the right of the head: 

(©) Jod. an? 

Unpublished; the three alaphs are clear. It is 
possible that one or more characters preceded 
the first alaph. The yod could also be a remain- 
der of, for instance, a nun. The nun and he are 
tentative. 


No. 89 a 


No. 89 b 


92. Standing saint; to the left of the head: 


[u]: saint] 
To the right of the head: traces of one or two 
letters. 


Unpublished. 


93. 


94. 


9 


Standing saint: to the left of the head perhaps 
a trace of a mim. A possible inscription to the 


right of the head is lost. Unpublished. 


St John the Baptist; to the right of his head: 

[ تە[ سى‎ John 

Unpublished. 

To the left of his head 

besos the Baptist 

McCullough 14; the inscription is not easy to 
read; the dot under the dalat is no longer vis- 


ible. 


Last Judgement: 

b. Adam and Eve: 

pr? Adam 

Unpublished; the name is clearly visible above 
the remainder of the name Eve. 

llas] Eve 

McCullough 20; only the z/ap/ is still visible. 
c. Archangels with trumpets: top left of right 
angel: 

1 ق<<۱>ها 

McCullough 21E; the painter has left out the 
first alaph; McCullough does not indicate this 
on p. 155, but does mention this case in his 


No. 94 
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Nos 97 e.1-2 


introduction on p. 145. In both cases he omit- 
ted the seyame, which are now clearly visible. 

e. Ten Apostles and Evangelists: f.l.t.r.: 

e.1. St Thomas: 

lool uix Saint Thomas 

McCullough 18A; the word uss ‘saint’ is 
painted to the right of the head, the name to 
the left; the more usual spelling of the name 
would be lxoo?1; 

e.2. St Simon: 

{L] عمحجه رز‎ uw Saint Simon 

McCullough 18B; the word vis» ‘saint’ is 
painted to the right of the head, the name 
to the left. The spelling of the name is 
most unusal; one would have to pronounce 
"Shemonz'; perhaps the model was difficult to 
read, and the painter, who may not have 
known Syriac but must have been aware of 
the fact that many words end in alaph, 
adapted the name accordingly; 


La. r 
X À 0 
1 3 N 3 2 
E A a 
ar - ~ 
E. 0 à 


Nos 97 e.2-3 


e.3. St James: 

{L}seasu oi Saint James 

McCullough 18C; the word Zi» ‘saint’ is 
painted to the right of the head, the name to 
the left. The spelling of the name is most 
unusal; one would have to pronounce ‘Ya quba’; 
perhaps the model was difficult to read, as 
suggested above; 

e.4. St Luke: 

loa vis Saint Luke 

McCullough 18D; the word «i» ‘saint’ is 
painted to the right of the head, the name to 
the left; 

e.5. St John: 

eaa [ono] [Saint] John 

McCullough 18E; the word uis ‘saint’ is no 
longer visible. Again there is a spelling problem: 
the painter wrote wa rather than (ua; 

e.6. St Matthew: 

] محا [ت‎ oio Saint Matthew 


No. 97 e.7 Nos 97 e.8-9 


Nos 97 f.1-2 
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No. 97 g.1 


McCullough 18F; the last letter is no longer 
visible; 

e.7. St Mark: 

[o5] Saint Mark‏ محزمه‌می 

McCullough 18G; the word uj ‘saint’ is no 
longer visible; 

e.8. St Andrew: 

wojo? [or]: Saint Andrew 

McCullough 18H; part of the word uis ‘saint’ 
is no longer visible; the more usual spelling of 
the name would be «»o/5,5/; 

e.9. St Bartholomew: 

uwarolis oi Saint Bartholomew 
McCullough 181. 

f. Three Patriarchs and Mary: 

f.1. Jacob: 

{L}seaxu oio Saint Jacob 

McCullough 19A; the spelling of the name is 
most unusal; one would have to pronounce 
"Ya'quba; perhaps the model was difficult to 
read, as suggested above; 


| 1 j J 
i 5 
1 
1 ۱ 


Nos 97 2-3 


f.2. Isaac: 

(L)-aue? oi Saint Isaac 

(McCullough 19B; the spelling of the name is 
most unusal; one would have to pronounce 
‘Ishaqa’; perhaps the model was difficult to read, 
as suggested above. The more usual spelling 
also has a yod after the alaph: «cd; 

£3. Abraham: 

{L} soos? oi Saint Abraham 

McCullough 19C; the spelling of the name is 
most unusal; one would have to pronounce 
‘Abrahama’; perhaps the model was difficult to 
read, as suggested above; 

f.4. Virgin Mary: 

pro Mary 

McCullough 19D. 

g. 1. Prophets: 

Las prophets 

McCullough 21D; McCullough has omitted 
the seyame, which are now clearly visible; 
right-hand of Moses: 


g.2. Kings: 

LS% kings 

McCullough 21C; McCullough has omitted 
the seyame, which are indeed no longer visible; 
g.3. Patriarchs: 

۳ patriarchs 

McCullough 21B; The painter has omitted 
the second res. McCullough has omitted the 
seyame, of which a remainder is still visible; 
g.4. Bishops: 

Lau()) bishops 

McCullough 21A; McCullough explains the 
first alaph as a prosthetic alaph. In light of the 
many spelling errors in this part of the church, 
we would suggest it is a simple error as well. 
McCullough has omitted the seyame, which 
are now clearly visible; 

g.5. Priests: 

Lansio priests 

McCullough 15B; our reading reflects an 
emendation; visible is :فقسا‎ McCullough’s 


No. 97 il 


No. 97 2 


reading, lasso, is incorrect. It is indeed possi- 
ble, as McCullough suggests on the authority 
of Sebastian Brock, that the painter, who may 
have been unfamiliar with the Syriac script, 
misread an unclear original; 
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g.6. Deacons: 

Lasiaso deacons 

McCullough 15A; our reading reflects an 
emendation; visible is تسقصسا‎ McCullough’s 
readings, Lsaaw on p. 153 and LaS% on p. 145, 
are both incorrect. 

1.1. Good Souls of Monks: 

Ll ]و‎ monks 

McCullough 22B; the first part of the word is 
no longer visible. 

1.2. Nuns: 

Was] nuns 


McCullough 22A. 


B. DEDICATIVE AND COMMEMORATIVE INSCRIPTIONS 


Inscription 1 

Haddad 1 / Toueir 1!! 

Date: [A.H.] 450 (A.D. 1058-1059). 

Location: triumphal arch, engraved on two stones 
to the left of the window 


Text 


1 بسم الله الرحمن الرحيم 

2 عمرت هذه الكنيسه بعون الله 

3 علی اسم السیده والقدیس مر موشا gill‏ 

4 وکان متولی عمارتها موسی واخوته اولاد ابو الاسد 
5 غفر الله لهم ولوا[ ل]-ديهما ولکل من 

6 قدم فى هدا الموضع شيا سنه خمسين واربع مايه 


Translation 

1 In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compas- 
sionate, 

2 this church was built with the help of God 

3 in the name of the Lady and Saint Mar Misa 
the Prophet. 

4 The person in charge of its building was Müsä, 
and his brothers, the sons of "Abü al-'Asad, 


Haddad 1999, 178-179; Toueir 2001, 156-157. 

12 Cf. Noseda/Fumagalli 2000, 60, mentioned by Tuerlinckx 
2007, I, 7. Clearly, the classification of scripts used in this 
and other Arabic inscriptions of Christian content is in 
urgent need of a systematic comparison to the findings of 
Arabic epigraphy on the one hand and to the palaeogra- 
phy of (Christian and Muslim) Arabic manuscripts on the 
other. 
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5 may God forgive them, and their parents, and 
anyone who 

6 offers something in this place. In the year fifty 
and four hundred. 


Commentary 

According to Toueir the inscription is in Kufic 
script. Although basically correct, this statement 
must be slightly qualified in that the script is actu- 
ally a mixture of Kufic and nashi, comparable to 
what has been attested elsewhere for Christian 
Arabic manuscripts". 


2 For umirat (> a$), Toueir, followed by Haddad, 
reads 4.» and (correctly) translates ‘was built’. 
Nevertheless, the œ (without dots) can be seen 
quite well today. 


Inscr. 3 


3 The translation ‘in the name of’ had to be sup- 
plemented tentatively by Toueir and thus writ- 
ten between brackets and with a question mark. 
In Haddad's publication it is replaced by dots. 
This addition is now shown to be correct, since 
presently على اسم‎ can be discerned quite clearly: 
only the 2 (I) of the reconstructed word "sn 
(|) ‘name’ is still not visible. 
We have followed Toueirs reading of wa-li- 
wal li|dayhimd (5g; -- [3] 5) ‘and for their parents’, 
since this is a current expression in the inscrip- 
tions of this church and elsewhere. From a purely 
paleographical point of view, and disregarding 
matters of formulary, a reading wa-li-waladay- 
hima (ولولديهما)‎ ‘and for their sons/children' 
could have been considered, since this would 
have required a less significant intervention 
than the present restitution, namely, the small 
ligature inserted between the 22 (J) and the 
däl (>). The use of the dual in the possessive 
pronominal suffix —himä, not expressed in our 
translation but literally meaning 'of both of 
them’, is not quite correct here grammatically 
and logically, since it refers back to more than 
two persons. We are inclined to explain this by 
lack of concentration on the part of the author, 
rather than to any specific socio-linguistic phe- 
nomena. Haddad's version wa-li-walidihima 
(ولوالدهما)‎ is evidently to 36 
6 The words خمسين‎ aws, presented here in their 
logical position, are actually written on the same 
level as line 5, after .ولكل من‎ 


Inscription 2 

Haddad 2 / Toueir 214 

Date: [A.H. 450] (A.D. 1058-1059). 

Location: triumphal arch, engraved on a stone to 
the right of the window 


Text 
سم الله الرنختن ارح‎ 1 
عمر هدا الموضع المقدس مطلوم بن‎ 2 
توما النبكى غفر الله له ولوالدیه‎ 3 
ولوالد والديه‎ 4 
] الثامن‎ [ 5 
Translation 


1 In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compas- 
sionate, 
2 this holy site was built by Mazlüm b. 


3 Tüma al-Nabaki, may God pardon him and his 
parents 

Á and the father of his parents 

5 [the eighth] 


Commentary 
The date as given above is Toueirs estimation. 
The characters in this inscription contain no dots 
whatsoever. 


5 The only word written on this line is hardly leg- 
ible, but the few visible traces could possibly be 
read as suggested here. In that case, the ordinal 
numeral would be likely to refer to a day of an 
otherwise unspecified month. 


Inscription 3 
Date: — 
Location: apse, lower zone, to the bottom right 


Text 
(£) اسه‎ (€) Y (€) صم‎ NP Lio ححا مسلا‎ b? 1 
Jo حش مديه‎ (£) ad; 2 


Translation 
1 La feeble servant and sinner ...??? 
2 Pray for me to God 


Commentary 
Graffiti in a possibly recent, rather uncouth hand, 
in a golden colour. 


1 The first four words are in Syriac, and only 
the yod (u) in JL ‘feeble’ is not well visible. 
The last part of the line is quite puzzling. 
Even if read as a curious mixture of garsüni 
and Arabic, it raises serious problems of inter- 
pretation. 

Firstly, the reading al-sad (şe SA is most 
peculiar, since both in Syriac and in Arabic, the 
lamad làm should be connected to the follow- 
ing character, whereas here it is written in final 
position. Furthermore, the context calls for a 
proper name, but such a name as al-Sad or al-Sadd 
does not come across as particularly familiar. 
One may be tempted to suspect that the name 


13 C£ our forthcoming study mentioned above (introduction: 


methodology). 
1^ Haddad 1999, 179-180; Toueir 2001, 157-158. 
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"Asad was intended, since it is encountered in 
other inscriptions in the church. In the latter 
case, the current spelling might be explained as 
an awkward kind of pseudocorrection, includ- 
ing a graphic dissimulation of a supposedly 
geminated s (which in reality is a single s in this 
case). Finally, with regard to this form, one should 
note that the amad in question could also be 
an Arabic dal (>) — following an Arabic alif 
rather than a Syriac alaph — except that this 
does not yield any known proper name. 

The next character is taken to be the Arabic 
digraph /zm-'alif (Y) here, but only so since it 
cannot possibly be explained in terms of Syriac 
writing. The last word could be either read in 
Syriac script as aha standing for ai ‘brother 
of’ (or ‘his brother according to colloquial 
proncunciation), or in Arabic script as 2 
(44!) ‘his brother’ or even Allah (alll) ‘God’. 
This line would seem to be in Syriac. The first 
two words of the line are somewhat uncertain, 
however. We opt for the reading حك‎ ex, ‘pray 
for me’, with an imperative plural. The waw (o) 
looks more like a kaph (>) or an م‎ (3), how- 
ever, because it is open on the left and seems to 
be connected to the following word. Alternatively, 
the unusual tail of the lamad (X) could be 
interpreted as a final yod (=) resulting in ريه‎ 
which would make this an Arabic form in gar- 
Siini, as the Syriac imperative singular of the 
verb would be بلا‎ (Pael) rather than .يهب‎ If so, 
the following should be read as uss, being 
„Ss with an awkward double damad. The fol- 
lowing two words are clear, though the second 
part of the /amad in final position should have 
been at the same angle as the first, and the 
choice of N}, here translated as ‘to’ on the 
basis of the context, is awkward, as it usually 
means ‘on account of, on behalf of’. 


Inscription 4 

Toueir 19" 

Date: [A.G. 1744] (A.D. 1432-1433). 
Location: triumphal arch, to the bottom left 


15 Toueir 2001, 174. 
16 Toueir 2001, 173-174. 


7 Haddad 1999, 190-191; Muwazzin 1998, 83-84 (Arabic), 


72-72 (Italian); Toueir 2001, 168-169. 
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Text 
بسم الاب والابن والروح القدس الاه واحد‎ 1 
س‎ 2 
[ «] رب العالمين‎ 3 
الاسکندر اليونانى‎ 4 
Translation 


1 In the Name of the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Ghost, One God. 


3 Lord of the Universe [...] 
Á Alexander the Greek 


Commentary 
Toueir dates this inscription to the same period as 
Inscription 5 in view of its similarity to the latter. 


2 Since Alexanders name of is mentioned in 
line & most probably as part of a dating device 
(cf. several of the other inscriptions), there 
seems to be a remote possibility that the first 
word of this line might be read as sanat (سنة)‎ 
'the year ...:' followed by a numeral. 

3 For the cultural significance of this formula, see 
above (introduction: some special features of 
the Arabic texts). 


Inscription 5 

Toueir 181° 

Date: [A.G.] 1744 (A.D. 1432-1433). 

Location: triumphal arch, to the bottom left; below 
Inscription 4 


Text 
1 
سنه الف وسبعمايه‎ ... 2 
واربعه واربعین‎ 3 
Translation 
1 
2 ... the year one thousand and seven hundred 


3 and forty-four. 


Inscription 6 

Muwazzin 3 / Haddad (no number) / Toueir 14!” 
Date: [A.H.?] 572 (A.D. 1176) 

Location: nave, on top op pier NI facing south 


(black letters) 


ee 


eed) 


Text 
بسم الاب والابن والروح القدس الاه واحد لما كان يوم‎ 
الاحد في نصف تشرين الاخر سنة اتنين وسبعين‎ 
وخمسماية‎ 
صلا ابونا المطران مر ایوانس على يحيا )( بن باقى‎ 
شماس فى دير مر اليان فمن شان الله كل من قرا هذا‎ 
البيان‎ 
يقول غفر الله له ولكل انسان‎ 
متل قوله مجد ابن الله يوم الدين‎ 


Translation 


Inscr. 6-8 


1 


3 
4 


1 In the Name of the Father, the Son and the 


Holy Ghost, One God. When it was Sunday, 


in 


the middle of Tisrin al-'ahir of the year seventy- 


two and five hundred, 


2 our father, the metropolitan Mar 'Iwànis prayed 
for Yahya (?) ibn Baqi, a deacon in the monas- 
tery of Mar ’Ilyän, so for the sake of God, [may] 


all those who read this statement 


3 say: may God pardon him and every human 


being, 


Á according to His saying: the Glory of the Son of 
God [will be] on the Day of Judgement. 


Commentary 

1 While Toueirs choice has been adopted for the 
present purpose, the mostly undotted script 
does not really allow us to decide between 
Muwazzins reading of the numeral wa-tis în 
(وتسعين)‎ and Toueir's wa-sabin .(وسبعین)‎ Accord- 
ing to Muwazzin, the inscription would be dated 
to A.H. 592/A.D. 1195 and according to Toueir, 
to 572/1176. 

2 Muwazzin reads Bülus ,(بولس)‎ which Toueir has 
tacitly replaced by ’Iwänis (as has Haddad). Our 
autopsy fully confirms the latter. Inversely, we 
prefer Muwazzin's reading Yahya, although it is 
written as يحيا‎ without dots rather than as .يحيى‎ 
Toueirs (and Haddad’s) reading L>, yielding 
the identification of one ‘Hanna, son of Baqi’, 
is not acceptable since the first tooth of Loy can 
be distinguished quite clearly. In a note added 
to Toueirs edition, H. Kaufhold had equally 
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expressed some hesitation in accepting the read- 
ing Hannä here. 

Although the last word of this line, al-bayan, 
is not very clear, Toueir’s reading of the last 
three words seems more likely than Muwazzin's 
nazala hada al-där هذا الدار)‎ Jy), 'entri in questa 
casa. We should note, however, that Haddad 
conjectures al-dakir (الذاكر)‎ for the last word; 
although unlikely in terms of semantics, this is 
conceivable palaeographically speaking. 

3 Muwazzin omits the preposition /;- in wa-li-kull 
US). 

4 Our autopsy corroborates Toueirs reading of 
magd ibn (مجد ابن)‎ “Glory of the Son’ as against 
Muwazzin's yagid min (ja (يجد‎ troverà da’. 


Inscription 7 

Muwazzin 2 / Haddad (no number) / Toueir 5 
Date: [A.H.] 481 (A.D. 1088) or slightly later. 
Location: nave, on pier N1 facing south; below 
Inscription 6 (red letters) 


Text 

1 + بسم الله الرحمن الرحيم 

2 خرج من هذه الدنيا الفانية... 
القصير سنة سته 

3 وستين واربعماية وولده عالى فى حداعشر يوم من 
Jal‏ سنة 

5 النور cary‏ ۰ و بشفاعة القديس ما[ر] موسى 
وجميع القدی[سین] 

6 امرا ما م (؟)... الاليه (؟) اكملى سالين.. [.. ] 
ومين وكل 

8 ذلك حبلى قد يقرا به بوا 

9 امين اغفر لمن ترحم 


Translation 

1 + In the Name of God, the Merciful, the Com- 
passionate, 

2 Departed from this transitory world, .... 'Abü 


l-Asad ibn al-Qasir, in the year six 


18 Haddad 1999, 191; Muwazzin 1998, 82-83, Pl. 36 (Ara- 
bic), 72 (Italian); Toueir 2001, 162-164. 

See the forthcoming study on linguistic traits mentioned 
above (introduction: methodology). 
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3 and sixty and four hundred, and his son, Gali 
(?), on the eleventh day of ’Aylül, of the year 

Á oneand eighty and four hundred, may God par- 
don them, by the intercession of the Mother of 

5 Light and the Spirit [...], and by the interces- 
sion of Saint Ma[r] Müsä, and all the Salints] 

6 ... he has ordered (?), in front of (?) ...the divine 
(???), accomplish (?), you (f) ask (?) .... and 
every 

7 affair and pain or offence (?) ... 

8 that may he pray (?) [whoever?] may read it, ... 

9 Amen, pardon him who has asked for mercy. 


Commentary 

Whereas Toueir, for the date of this inscription, 
gives both dates that are mentioned in the text 
(lines 2-4), it is obvious that the text, written by 
one single hand, was written after the son's decease. 
One may presume that some relative wrote it in 
the same year, Ze. in 481 or slightly later. In our 
introduction (some special features of the Arabic 
texts) we have raised the question whether this and 
other numbers must be supposed to refer to the 
era of the higra or rather to the solar tax year. 


1 On the sign of the Cross preceding the Islamic 
basmala, see above (introduction). 

2 The first name of the person commemorated 
here is problematic. Toueir translates ‘Daherla 
(?) Abou al-Assad ibn al-Faqir', while mention- 
ing Muwazzins interpretation ‘Damarka Abû 
al-Asadayn' (Haddad omits this name altogether). 
According to our recent autopsy, the first char- 
acter, taken for an initial dal (>) by both schol- 
ars, seems to look more like a waw (s); the 
digraph —/ (Y) can be observed without exces- 
sive difficulty, while -kā (كا)‎ must be discarded 
on palaeographical grounds. The subsequent lacuna 
is of such a length that at least one additional char- 
acter should be postulated. One could even be 
tempted to allow for two words in this position, 
rather than for a single proper name. The two 
characters that Toueir reads as ibn (بن)‎ is taken 
by Muwazzin as the dual ending —ayn (jy), hence 
her reading of the preceding name. For Muwaz- 
zins, Toueirs and Haddad's al-fagir ( 439), we 
would rather suggest to read al-gasir .(القصير)‎ 

3 The numeral حداعشر‎ ‘eleven’ is remarkably close 
to colloquial Arabic'”. 

5 Whereas the second, incomplete, word of this 
line is wa-bnatihä (وابنتها)‎ in Muwazzin's version, 


we follow Toueir’s reading wa-Lriih (c. .(والرو‎ At 
the end of the same line, Muwazzin has wa-riih 


al-quds ‘e dello Spirito Santo’; Toueir reads gam‘ 
«(جمع)‎ which we have corrected into 77 


since the required tooth before the ‘ayn‏ (جمیع) 
could be attested by autopsy.‏ 

6-9 The text is so damaged and unclear here that 
Toueir (as well as Haddad after him) has wisely 
refrained from attempting to decipher lines 6 
and 7 and the first half of line 8. In our version 
one finds the characters that we were able to 
identify, without being able to make much 
sense out of the parts that were left blank by 
Toueir. For the sake of completeness, we here 
reproduce Muwazzin’s reading of these lines: 


6 - امین و[بسر] الله يغفر عند موت من قد امن JS‏ 
7- أمر فیحی وذلك فمن قد امن JS‏ 

8 - ذلك يحيي قدس ربه روح[هم] 

9 - امین وغفر لمن [قال امین] 


This is translated as follows: 

6 - Amen e (nel mistero) Dio perdoni alla morte 
colui che avrà creduto in ogni 

7 - cosa allora vivrà e dunque colui che avrà creduto 
in tutto 

8 - ció santifichi il suo Signore lo spirito (loro) 

9 - Amen e perdoni a colui che avrà detto Amen. 

8 This line is equally difficult to decipher. Its 

characters are undotted except for .قد‎ 


Inscription 8 

Toueir 157° 

Date: [around A.H. 572] (A.D. 1176) 

Location: nave, on pier N1 facing south; below 
Inscription 7 


Text 
m D 


Translation 

1 In the Name of the Father, the Son and the 
Holy [Ghost], 

2 One God. 


Commentary 

Toueir dates this rather insignificant inscription to 
approximately the same period as the preceding 
one. 


Inscription 9 

Toueir 12?! 

Date: [A.H.] 588 (A.D. 1162-1163). 

Location: nave, on pier N1 facing south; below 
Inscriptions 6-8 


Text 
eq Sh E 
a S a: 5 
Translation 
l ... al-Nabala ... 


2 ...in the year fifty eight and five hundred 
3 ... one ... to God ... 

Á zealous; this is that (?) in (?) from the ... 
5 ... al-Nabaki ... 


Commentary 

4 Toueir tentatively reads this line as وفرح الكل فى‎ 
‘and all rejoiced in’. While our reading of دلگ‎ 
ان‎ is quite uncertain, the first word now appears 
too clearly for Toueir's reading to be maintained, 
even though it concededly yielded a more satis- 
factory sentence. 


Inscription 10 

Toueir 13? 

Date: [around 1162-1163]. 

Location: nave, on pier Nl, south side; below 
Inscription 9 


Text 


& 
E 
N Ono Uv rt س‎ 


20 Toueir 2001, 169-170. 
21 Toueir 2001, 167. 
22 '[oueir 2001, 168. 
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Inscr. 10 


160 


Translation 

In the Name of God ... 

Oh Lord, be merciful to Thy servant ... 
the sinful toward God in ... 

who is blessed by ... 

the third of ... 

may He be gracious to him ..., 

for his parents, for God 


س وح ONNDWNAKW‏ 


Commentary 

According to Toueir, ‘several lines’ could be seen, 
out of which four were read correctly. At the 
present state, we can count eight lines of text con- 
taining a fairly readable text, except for the last 
line, where not a single character can be identified. 
Concerning the year of writing, we follow Toueir's 
observation that this inscription should be close in 
date to Inscription 8. 


5 The ordinal numeral ۸-12۶ (+3631) ‘the third’, 
is given here with a great deal of hesitation, since 
the shapes of the characters cannot be observed 
clearly and no diacritical dots are added. 

6 The verb zara”afa (ترااف)‎ ‘to be gracious’ is to be 
seen quite clearly. Only the t7? contains its dia- 
critical dots. 

7 This line has no diacritical dots. 

8 Only the upper part of one group of characters 
(one word?) is visible. 


Inscription 11 (Westphalen, Taf. 24) 

Toueir 3 

Date: [A.H. 450] (A.D. 1058-1059)? 

Location: on the left side of the front of the templon 


Text 
انا الياس القندلفت‎ 1 


2 پسم الله الرژ...] 
3 من شا[...] على اسم القد[يس] غفر الله [له ولوا]لديه 


Translation 

1 Iam Elias the Sexton 

2 In the name of God, the [...] 

3 for the sa[ke of...] in the name of the Sai[nt], 
may God pardon [him and his palrents]. 


Commentary 
According to Toueir, this inscription may belong 
to the same date as the foundation inscriptions 


(1-2, 34) and at any rate must be prior to 1208/09, 
due its location under the main layer of painting. 


1 Toueir reads > ,الر[حمن الر‎ ‘the Mlerciful, the 
Compassionate]’, apparently by way of analogy 
with many of the other inscriptions in the 
church that contain this version of the basmala. 
Likely as this interpretation may be, it cannot 
be taken for granted. Since the script used here 
differs considerably from that of most other 
inscriptions of the same period in the same 
church, one must account for the possibility of 
a different author being at work here, who 
would not necessarily have expressed himself in 
the same terms as other writers. 

2 Toueir reads the first few words as [iJl ,من‎ for 
the sake of’, in accordance with Syrian collo- 
quial Arabic usage (min Sdn) and in analogy 
with Inscription 6, line 2 (see below). 


Inscription 12 

Date: — 

Location: nave, pier N2 facing south, below St John 
(no 63) 


Text 
Se 
O الاول‎ ............. 2 
Translation 
1 O Lord .... the mystery, the ... (?) 
2 assesses the first (?) 
Commentary 


The red paint of this texts has faded away to such 
a degree as to disallow for any reasonable interpre- 
tation of the few discernable signs. 


Inscription 13 

Date: — 

Location: nave, engraved in a stone of pier N2 fac- 
ing south; below Inscription 12 


Text 
[ بسم الله الرحمن الر[حيم‎ 1 
(1) مه ال الك سيس‎ 2 


23 Toueir 2001, 160. 
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Inscr. 13 


4 هم سيا عند | 
alala 9 gne‏ وخمسين 


oo N A 


Translation 

1 In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compas- 
sionate, 

DE oai the, the??? (?) 

E for me??? 

4 they??? at? 

5 sixteen, Amen, praise to God 

6 ....s and ....fifty-six 

7 

8 


24 Toueir 2001, 175. 
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Commentary 
The text is written in black paint, without dots. 
Only a few words may be identified. 


Inscription 14 

Toueir 2024 

Date: A.G. 1948 (A.D. 1636). 

Location: nave, north arcade, west side of centre 
soffit, first text between the folds of the dress of 
St Anastasia (no 66) 


Text 
حظر سه هاهنا العبد الفقير الشماس يوحنا ابن عبود‎ 1 
ابن الغرير (؟) اليعقوبي‎ 
الزریانی وهو يسال صدقة كل اخا او ابا قري هده‎ 2 
الاحرف يدعو له بالمغفره‎ 
جرى دلك نهار عيد التجلى سد[ة]‎ 3 
ea 
واربعين يونانيه‎ 5 


Translation 

1 Was present was present here, the poor servant, 
the deacon, Yühannä b. 'Abbüd b. al-Garir, the 
Jacobite, 

2 the Syrian, asking, by way of charity, every 
brother and father who reads these characters, 
to pray for him for pardon. 

3 This occurred on the day of the Feast of the 
‘Transfiguration, of the year 

Á one thousand nine hundred and eight and 

5 forty, Greek. 


Commentary 

1 In Toueirs view, ‘the Syriac in line 1 simply 
repeats the Arabic’. At first sight, it might indeed 
seem insignificant that the first word of the 
inscription is written twice. Nevertheless, this 
phenomenon does call for some questions and 
remarks. 

In the first place, the form 4w is not at all 
Syriac by language, but represents the Arabic 
verb hadara ‘was present written in Syriac 
script. Furthermore, this verb written in garsüni 
does not exactly repeat the same form written to 
right side of it in Arabic characters. Since the 
garsiini form is situated exactly above the first 
word of each of the consecutive lines (2-5), it 
rather should be considered to be the first word 
of line 1. Our autopsy of the inscription also 
strongly suggests that the garsunz hand is identi- 
cal to the Arabic hand responsible for the bulk 
of the text. 

Just why, then, the writer of the inscription 
apparently chose to write the first word of his 
graffito in garsüni must remain a matter of 
speculation, but the phenomenon as such is not 
without interest if seen within the framework 
of language or script as an expression of com- 
munal identity. 

By contrast, the writing of the same form 
transliterated into Arabic script is easier to 
explain. It was executed outside the written sur- 
face or, otherwise said, in an imaginary margin 
(we are unable to imitate this disposition here, 
but it is visible in the illustration). It is quite 
clearly a later addition, done in a different, rela- 
tively monumental 72502 hand, whereas the rest 
of the inscription is in what might be dubbed 
an elegant cursive Arabic, rather close to the 
later ruq'a script. One is thus inclined to sus- 
pect that a later visitor, or perhaps a resident 


monk, must have felt the need to transliterate 
the garfüni word for the convenience of those 
who might not be able to read the Syriac 
script. 

Finally it should be noted that the verb 
hadara (حضر)‎ is written here in 241541112 as htr 
(i$, corresponding to ر(حطر‎ whereas inscrip- 
tion MC5 has written as hadara (5.4). Both 
„b>, which is used here in Arabic script as well 
as in Inscription 16, and حطر‎ are common phe- 
nomena of Middle Arabic spelling”. 

The name al-Garir, written with one supra- 
linear dot, might arguably be read as al-‘Aziz 
(wp. 

2 Without proposing any differences in reading, 
we must point out that our suggested translation 
differs from Toueir’s, which runs: ‘(1) Here 
came the humble servant, Deacon Iohanna ibn 
Aboud ibn Yacub the Naive (2) as-Ziriani asking 
for charity of every brother and father [= monk]; 
whoever reads these words may be granted par- 
don.’ The nisba al-Ziryäni or al-Zuryani (الزریانی)‎ 
is an unexpected form indeed, but since it 
directly follows the adjective al-Ya'qübi (اليعقوبى)‎ 
‘the Jacobite’, it might be taken as a rather unu- 
sual alternative spelling of al-Suryani .(السريانى)‎ 
The only other explanation we may suggest is 
to somehow link the adjective al-Zuryani to the 
ancient place name of Zurrä, a locality in the 


Hawrän®®. 


Inscription 15 

Haddad 6 / Toueir 177 

Date: [A.G.] 1656 (A.D. 1343-1344). 

Location: north arcade, west side of central soffit, 
second text between the folds of the dress of St 
Anastasia (no 66) 


Text 
حضر فى © [ه]د[ا(؟)] الدير المبارك‎ 
مرقص مطران القدس... ودمشق المحروسة‎ 
على اليعاقبه السريان‎ 
واشترط على رهبان هذا الدير طاعه الربان مفرج ريس‎ 


سم وح BAM‏ 


25 This issue will be discussed in the forthcoming study on 
Middle Arabic phenomena (introduction: methodology). 

26 Cf Wild 1973, 81. 

27 Haddad 1999, 183-184; Toueir 2001, 172-173. 
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5 ابرهيم RT‏ ومن خالفهم فى مصلحة الدير من الرهبان 
بالدير 

6 كان تحت الكلمة 

7 خ[اضی]ا للمطران dow (N)‏ الف ستمايه وسته 

8 وخمسين 

9 ومن عمل طاعة الرب تبارك 

ale 0‏ امین 

Translation 

1 Was present in this blessed monastery 

2 Murqus, metropolitan of Jerusalem ... and 
Damascus, the Well-Protected, 

3 of the Syriac Jacobites. 

4 And he imposed, on the monks of this monas- 
tery, obedience to the rabban Mufarrig, the 
superior of the monastery, and obedience to the 
priest 

5 “Ibrahim ..... And whoever opposes them con- 
cerning the interest of the monastery, among 
the monks in the monastery, 

6 will be under the word, 

7 subject (?) to the metropolitan (?. In the year 
one thousand six hundred and six 

8 and fifty. 

9 And whoever acts in obedience to the Lord will 
be blessed, 

10 Amen. 

Commentary 

1 The rather common form hadara ,(حضر)‎ which 


can be read reasonably well, is to be preferred 
to Toueirs reading gadima (قدم)‎ ‘came forward’ 
(Haddad has من‎ 5). The two following words 
were not read by Toueir; here they are offered 
as mere conjectures. 

After the illegible word succeeding al-Quds 
(القدس)‎ ‘Jerusalem’ Toueir (as well as Haddad) 
adds the conjecture wa-[Hims] ([$ (و[حمص‎ ‘and 
Home. Historically attractive as such a reading 
may be, the available space between the two 
visible place names hardly allows for it. 

For the last word of this line, Haddad reads 
,والقسيس‎ which is manifestly incorrect. 

Toueir (followed by Haddad) appears to have 
interpreted the diacritical dot which quite 
clearly belongs to the fa’ of halafahum «(خالفهم)‎ 


28 


Haddad 1999, 184-185; Toueir 2001, 176-177. 
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as belonging to the b7’ of al-rabban (oU JI) in 
the preceding line. Since this word is written 
without dots it might thus arguably be read as 
al-zayyan (oV JV) ‘the decorator’ as in Inscription 
18, line 2. Hence Toueir’s translation ‘and the 
monks, allied to the monastery', which, in com- 
parison to our new interpretation, yields a much 
hazier picture of the actually quite concrete 
events alluded to in the text. 

6 Within the context now obtained from our 
reading of line 5, it follows that the expression 
taht al-kalima ‘under the word’ should be 
understood to cover a notion of anathema, ban, 
or excommunication. Notwithstanding his 
reading kataba (کتب)‎ ‘he wrote’ in lieu of the 
preposition taht (تحت)‎ ‘under’, Toueir translates 
the three words of this line as 'subject to his 
jurisdiction’. 

7 The first two words are difficult to decipher and 
are offered here as a conjecture. In the context 
given above, it surely fits better than Toueir’s 
suggestion ]... عاسی] طیبا‎ *... Tiba lived’ (or 
Haddad’s عاشر طيبا‎ for that matter). 


Inscription 16 

Haddad 7 / Toueir 2178 

Date: A.G. 1973 (A.D. 1661-1662). 

Location: north arcade, west side of centre soffit, 
third text between the folds of the dress of St 
Anastasia (no 66) 


Text 

1 وايضا حظر هاهنا الحقير خورى Ley‏ الزريانى 
المذكور اعلاه 

2 فى تاريخ ليلة عيد مرى سركيس وباكس وكان معاودا 
من زيارة دير 

3 مرى Ol‏ وكان فى صحبته الربان عيسى الصددى 
خادم دير مرى اليان 

4 وبقينا هاهنا سبعة ايام مشاهدين هذا الدير المبارك 
بحسن طاعه 

5 وعباده الله يقبل ذلك من حقارتنا امين وفي تاريخ 
هذه السنه 

6 يع الى رحمه الله تعالی الشماس عبد المسیح ولد 
کاتبه المذ کور رحم الله 

7 اموات من قری وترحم Lele‏ امین جری ذلك في سنة 
الف وتسمایه 

8 وثلثه وسبعين [ يأو[ نانية ] والحمد لله دايما 


Translation 

1 «And once again, was present here, the wretched 
hüri Yuhanna the Syrian, [who was] mentioned 
above, 

2 on the date of the eve of the Feast of the Saints 
Sergios and Bacchos, and he used to frequently 
visit the Monastery of 

3 Mari ’Ilyän, and he was in the company of the 
rabban ‘Isa al-Sadadi, the custodian of the mon- 
astery of Mari 'Ilyàn. 

4 And we stayed here for seven days observing this 
blessed monastery, in good obedience 

5 and in worship of God. May that be accepted 
from our wretchedness, Amen. And on the date 
of this year 

6 went to his rest, to the mercy of God Most 
High, the deacon ‘Abd al-Masih, the son of his 
scribe, [who was] mentioned above, may God 
have mercy on 

7 the dead of those who read [this] and may He 
be graceful towards us, Amen. This occurred in 
the year thousand and nine hundred 

8 and seventy-three. [.....] and praise be to God 
forever. 


Commentary 

1 The term al-madkür ’alahu ‘(who was] men- 
tioned above’ strongly suggests that the 7 
Yuhannä is identical with the person encoun- 
tered in the previous inscription. The fact that 
he has written his own name in the more cur- 
rent scriptio plena Yühannä need not overly 
worry us, since this and other biblical names 
are known to allow for a great deal of flexibility 
when it comes to their Arabic forms”. At any 
rate, this inscription is evidently slightly later 
than Inscription 14 and is to be dated to a 
moment when this Yühanna, initially a mere 
deacon, had obtained the status of parish priest 
(hirî, a very common Arabicized form of ywee- 
rioxoroc”. This consideration of chronology 
prompts us to translate wa-‘aydan as ‘and once 
again’, rather than as ‘and also’ (Haddad reads 
وایقتا‎ 3. 

As indicated above, the writing hazara for 
hadara corresponds to the same verbal form as 
added later to Inscription 14. 

3 The term hadim (eo), which basically means 
‘servant, is generally used in older Christian 
Arabic texts as a synonym of sammas ‘deacon’, 
but also refers to the superior of a monastery, as 


Fr Paolo Dall'Oglio points out?. On the spell- 
ing مرى‎ in Mari "Ilyàn ‘Saint Elian’, see intro- 
duction: some special features of the Arabic 
texts. 

4 Instead of bi-husn ,(بحسن)‎ Toueir reads an (عن)‎ 
and translates 'and we stayed seven days abiding 
in this blessed monastery in obedience 

5 The first words are translated by Toueir as And 
may God accept this ...". 


Inscription 17 

Toueir 6°° 

Date: [A.H. 450] (A.D. 1058-1059)? 

Location: nave, on the stone capital of N3 facing 
south 


Text 
خرج من هذه الدنيا الفانيه‎ 
)9 .صلی .٠ر دوسا‎ d oM من‎ 
رضى الله عنه بشفاعة‎ ۰ 
الطاهره ام النور وصلوات القديس موس[ی]‎ 
وکما © هو 0( في 9( [اآنج[یل]‎ ( N. 
(؟) ميه‎ el] وتمت..‎ ... [S] لوقا‎ 
لاصغر امر میخائیل (؟) القدیس‎ 
siti صو کیت‎ (T) انا‎ ous. 77 


MW wR rn m 


8 وتشفي (؟) 
Translation‏ 
Departed from this transitory world‏ 1 
from the ... ... may he pray ... .... ...‏ 2 


2 Cf Inscription 14; for another example, see den Heijer 
2004b, 55. 

30 Graf 1964, 44. 

31 For the various ways of using ‘ydan and the possibility of 
Syriac influence, see den Heijer 1991, 107-108; cf. also 
Tuerlinckx 2007, 278. 

Personal communication by Fr Paolo Dall'Oglio, c£. Graf 
1964, 41-42. Our translation ‘custodian’ is partly inspired 
by the official English version of the title of the King of 
Saudi Arabia hadim al-haramayn al-sarifayn “Custodian of 
the Two Holy Mosques’. See, for instance, ‘Politics of 
Saudi Arabia, http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Politics_of_ 
Saudi_Arabia. As such, to be sure, this Arabic title is much 
older. It was, for example, one of the titles of the Mamluk 
sultan Baybars, see Combe/Sauvaget/Wiet 1943, 103-105, 
where it clearly points at a position superior to that of the 
actual intendant (Say) of the two sanctuaries, cf. op. cit., 
106-107. 

33 Toueir 2001, 161. 
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صدا 


và 
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Inscr. 18 
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3 ... may God be pleased with him, with the inter- 
cession of 

4 the pure, Mother of Light and the prayers of 
Saint Müsa 

5 ... to the mother (?) and according to what (?) 
is in the Gosp[el of] (?) Lüqa (?) ... and it was 
completed ... four (?) hundred (?) 

6 ... for the smallest affair (?); Miha'il (?) the Saint 

7 ... father (?)??.. the church of .... 

8 and may she heal (?) 


Commentary 

Toueir points out that this inscription must be 
dated to before 1073 and suggests that it could, 
perhaps, be contemporary to the construction of 
the church, in 1058-1059. 


2 Against our salld ( >), Toueir reads wa-salawat 
.(وصلوات)‎ 

3 For the importance of the, basically Islamic, 
formula radiya Allāhu ‘anhii (as (رضى الله‎ ‘may 
God be pleased with him’, in this inscription, 
see above (introduction: some special features 
of the Arabic texts). 

4 According to Toueir, the words of this line are 
written on lines 4 and 5. Since the last charac- 
ter of the last word is missing, we cannot rule 
out the possibility that the spelling موسا‎ or Li gs 
was intended here. 

5 The lines 5-7 could not be read by Toueir. Our 
own readings of a few isolated characters are of 
the utmost uncertainty. 

6 Haddad claims to be able to read Habast (حبشی)‎ 
on this line. Crucial as this point may be, 
our autopsy cannot possibly corroborate such a 
claim. 

8 According to Toueir, the inscription contains 
seven lines. We have been discern an eighth line 
with only one word, which unfortunately remains 


difficult to decipher. 


Inscription 18 

Haddad 4 / Toueir 16*4 

Date: [A.H.?] 604 (A.D. 1208-1209). 

Location: nave, in the spandrel of the second south 
pier facing north 


Text 
فى سنة سته مايه واربعة‎ (O کتب (؟) الحقير‎ 1 
بن بران‎ SE على يد الزيان سركيس ابن القس‎ 2 


3 رحم الله ولكل من اوتى هذا 
5 وامين 


Translation 

1 The wretched one (?) has written (?) [this] in the 
year six hundred and four, 

2 by the hand of the decorator, Sarkis son of the 
priest Gali b. Barrän, 

3 may God have mercy [upon him] and (?) on (?) 
all (?) who (?) have come (?) [to] this 

4 blessed site (?), may [God] heal [and] pardon, 
Amen 


5 and Amen. 


Commentary 

1 Our reading kataba (كتب)‎ ‘has written’ is a mere 
conjecture; the vertical stroke of the #Zf which 
could also be taken for a dim or an “lif, is 
accompanied by a sublinear stroke that reminds 
of a r4". In stead of our first two words (omitted 
altogether by Haddad), Toueir reads only the 
verb hallasa ,(خلص)‎ but the space occupied by 
these hardly legible words is too large to allow 
for such a reading, and at any rate, the word al- 
hagir, though undotted, seems quite a probable 
interpretation of the second part. Admittedly, 
our reading is more problematic semantically 
than Toueir's more convenient interpretation of 
the first two lines: ‘[Accomplished] in the year 
... by the hands of the decorator ...". 

A major difference between Toueir’s and our 
reading concerns the year: Toueir has الف وخمسة‎ 
واربعه‎ äl, interpreted as 1504 of the Seleucid 
calendar, or A.D. 1192-1193. Our reading, 604, 
if to be taken as a higra year, corresponds to 
A.D. 1208-1209 (see, however, our remark on 
dates in the introduction). 

2 The word yad (يد)‎ ‘hand’ is written in small 
characters above the preceding word (for the 
first two words, Haddad reads .(عمر‎ Even though 
the diacritics in al-zayydn (الزیان)‎ are visible, 
Haddad reads this noun once as al-rabbän (oU JI) 
(nr 4, p. 181) and then again as al-zayyat (CU jl) 
(p. 193). 


34 Haddad 1999, 181-192 and with different readings on p. 189 
(not numbered); Toueir 2001, 170-172. 
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Inscr. 19 


We must agree with Haddad in reading al-giss 
(القس)‎ as against Toueir's al-gissis (القسيس)‎ ‘the 
priest. On the other hand, we have followed 
Toueir’s reading Gali (غالی)‎ for the undotted | Jie, 
which is not known to us in this spelling 
(Haddad incorrectly reads Je). 

3 In stead of rahima („> ,), one may be entitled 
to read, with Haddad, rahimahii (an> ,)ر‎ which 
yields a more common expression following the 
name of a deceased person. 

Toueirs reading wa-li-kull man ولكل من‎ i 
accepted here with a great deal of doubt (Hadelad 
does not propose any interpretation). For the 
passive voice verb 'ütiyd (اوتی)‎ ‘has been made 
to come’ (Haddad reads فى‎ and thus fails to 
account for two characters), one might also read 
راولی‎ for it is not evident at all whether the two 
superimposed patches of white are two dots or 
rather an interrupted vertical stroke. If accepta- 
ble at all, the latter form could be interpreted 
as “ali, the casus obliquus of “ili, ‘possessors of’, 
which looks awkward after من‎ (man ‘who’ or min 
EN / 'among). 

4 ,المضرع‎ Toueir reads رالمضو ع‎ corrected into 

۳ (al-mawdi“ ‘the site) We must point out, 
et that the identification of the dad is 
fairly uncertain and one could equally argue for 


reading a 14), resulting in a-matra' .(المطرع)‎ 


Inscription 19 
Muwazzin 1 / Haddad (no number) / Toueir 10? 
Date: 1 Tammüz [A.H.?] 488 (A.D. 7 July 1095). 


35 Haddad 1999, 177, 189; Muwazzin 1998, 81, Pl. 39 (Ara- 
bic), 71 (Italian); Toueir 2001, 165. 
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Location: north aisle, east-end wall, below stylite 
saint (no 41) 


Text 
خلص المصور يوم الاحد فى راس تموز‎ 1 
سنه ثمن وثمنين واربع مايه وكتب‎ 2 
خير‎ 3 
U) حنین‎ 4 
Translation 


1 The painter accomplished [this] on Sunday, the 
first day of Tammüz 

2 of the year eighty-eight and four hundred. Has 
written [this] 

3 Hayr. 

4 Hunayn Haylr] 


Commentary 

Both Muwazzin and Toueir describe the script of 
this inscription as crude or primitive, but whereas 
Toueir pays no particular attention to its historical 
significance, Muwazzin considers it to be of major 
importance for the restoration works of 1994, 
when it was discovered. Haddad implicitly follows 
suit, by opening his chapter on the Arabic inscrip- 
tions with a photograph and a transcription of this 
text. The text contains no diacritical dots except 
for the *2ة‎ in the month name tammüz and the 
two nüns in the proper name Hunayn. 


1 Although the words written on this lines contain 
no dots at all, their reading is not problematic. 
Muwazzin rightly points at the colloquial regis- 
ter to which the verb hallasa belongs when used 
in the sense of ‘to accomplish’. 


2 Muwazzin has an interesting discussion on the 
reading of the first part of the numeral. In a 
brief but solid paleographical comment, she 
suggests the possibility that the writer had orig- 
inally written ‘eighty-five’ and subsequently cor- 
rected hams (خمس)‎ into taman (WS), resulting 
in 'eighty-eight. The two readings are adopted 
by Haddad, but Toueir only has ‘eight’. 

3 Whereas Muwazzin distinguishes only one line 
here (line 3), we agree with Toueir in discerning 
two lines (3 and 4), even though line 4 starts on 
almost the same height as line 3 and then slopes 
down to the left. Line 3 contains one single 
word, positioned under the second word of 
line 2. Toueir reads this undotted word as habr 
)حبر(‎ ‘ink’, which leads him to translate lines 2 
and 3 as: ‘(...) written [by] ink’. Instead of 
habr, Muwazzin, as well as Haddad, allows for 
two possible readings of this word, both of 
them proper names: Hayr or Gabr, (mentioned 
by Toueir in a note). Although we have opted 
for the former here, the latter interpretation is 
not to be ruled out either. 

4 Line 4 starts right under line 2, hence Muwazzins 
decision of regarding 3 and 4 as one single line. 
After the proper name Hunayn ر(حنین)‎ Toueir 
reads al-hattät (الخطاط)‎ ‘the Calligrapher’, but 
the only visible element is an initial gim/ hal ha^ 
(>) followed by a medial tooth; a definite arti- 
cle is manifestly absent (which does not imply 
that Haddad's reading خطاط حمصی‎ is to be 
agreed upon). It is with some reluctance that 
we suggest a repetition of the name written on 
line 3. Toueir's interpretation is equally improb- 
able for the simple reason that the extreme 
crudeness of the inscription excludes the involve- 
ment of a professional calligrapher. 

What seems to have escaped the attention of 
our predecessors is that line 4 is clearly written 
with different paint and writing material than 
the first three lines: the line of the letters is 
considerably thinner here and the whole ductus 
is much more stable. Tentatively, one might 
explain these two words as a slightly later addi- 
tion, intended to render the writers name in a 
more complete and more easily readable form 
than the version found on line 3. 


Inscription 20 
Haddad (no number) / Toueir 223° 
Date: A.H. 1178 / A.D. 1764. 


Location: north aisle, west wall, below the group 
of apostles (no 24) 


Text 
حضر الى الدير المبارك الفقير شهاب () بولا و(؟)‎ 1 
مي[ خاييل]‎ a] وابن‎ 
وميخاييل شبين وحرمة اخيه حنا والقس عازر‎ 2 
الدرعطاني...‎ 
المبارك سنة ۱۷۲۶4 مسیحیه الموافق في ۲۳ ربیع‎ 
الاول ۱۱۷۸ للهجره‎ 


Translation 

1 Came to the blessed monastery, the poor Sihäb 
(?) Bülä and (?) and the son of [his] brother 
Mi[ha’il], 

2 and Miha’l, the godfather of (?) and the wife of 
his brother Hanna, and the priest ‘Azir from 
Deir 'Atiya ... 

3 .... the blessed, in the year 1764 [of the] Chris- 
tian [era], corresponding to 23 of Rabi al-awwal 
1178 of the higra. 


Commentary 

1 It should be noted that in this relatively late 
inscription the verb hadara is written according 
to normal Classical Arabic orthography (cf. above, 
Inscriptions 14 and 16). 

We would tentatively propose to read Sihab 
for a name that cannot really be read properly. 
In Toueir’s edition it is omitted altogether. After 
the name Bula (Paul; Haddad's reading فؤاد‎ 
cannot be substantiated), wa- (و)‎ ‘and’ seems to 
have been written twice (although the first 
instance could arguably also be read as a fa’ or a 
dälldäl). Since the word following it (وابن)‎ is 
written in darker ink, one may assume that 
the writer took a pause after writing the first 
wa-, dipped his pen into an inkwell, and then 
inadvertedly repeated wa- while continuing 
his work. For Mi[ba'il], Haddad reads Rufa'il 
(رفائیل)‎ 

2 Even though, for the period in question, Toueir’s 
reading ومیخاییل شبلی‎ ‘and Michael Shibli’ 
(rather than Haddad's reading (وميخاييل شلبى‎ 
appears to be quite plausible historically, we can 
reasonably clearly distinguish the word رشبين‎ 


3° Haddad 1999, 190; Toueir 2001, 177. 
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which may be a colloquialism for 28077 (اشبين)‎ 
'godfather. Regarding H. Kaufhold's remark, 
quoted by Toueir, that the sequence translated 
as ‘and the wife of his brother’ are so strange 
that the reading must be incorrect, we can only 
observe that the text here really does not seem 
to allow for any other interpretation. 


Inscription 21 
Date: [A.G.] 1441 (A.D. 1129-1130). 
Location: South aisle, to the left on the east-end wall 


Text 


1 بسم الاب والابن وروح القدس الاه واحد 
3 ان يسما (؟) شماش یحبی ابن جرجس ابن سادر (؟) 


حد ال. 

4 هي (؟)... ولخ[ر]وج اولاد الملمودیه اسير (؟) 
وكتب العبد 

5 وا [ر] بع (؟)... احد على رت (؟ ... الاسكندر 
اليوناني N‏ 


side 7‏ ولجميع اولاد المعمودية بشفاعة ام النور 


وكتب سنة الف واربع مايه واحد [واربعین] 
+ /نا Blasco (S) Lg.‏ (؟) بسنا eax Sel, Hi]‏ 

Jio No Jo. نهب (؟): مح‎ .... Meio مح‎ 0 

.. مد‎ oA (F) wiso ... No. / wal Noo إلا حب‎ 1 

eojo 2‏ (؟). AN Mins‏ و(زححصا ه/زححب وسو[ 
Le,‏ 


Translation 

1 In the Name of the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Ghost, One God. 

2 The sinner, the sad one, his poor brother (?), 
who is not worthy 

3 to be called (?) a deacon, Yahya son of Girgis, 
son of Sadir (?),??? 

4 272222, sons (?), I go; and the servant has written 

5 and four (?) ... one upon? (?) of Alexander the 
Greek (?) 

6 ..... ....0f Abû Salih, son of Hunayn; I seek 
compassion 

7 for me .... and for all the Children of Baptism, 
by the intercession of the Mother of Light, for 
the monasteries. 


8 And .... and it was written in the year one 
thousand four hundred [and forty]-one. 

9 +I, a sinner and ... Yahya son of Georgis 

10 from the village of .... From God everybody who 
reads 

11 pray for me and everybody ... he bestows on 
him (?) ... 

12. .... In the year thousand and four hundred and 
forty and one of the Greek. 


Commentary 

This inscription is bilingual in that it consists of 
three sections, divided by two horizontal lines 
(the second one being rather wavy for the greater 
part), two out of which are in Arabic (lines 1-5 
and 6-8) and one in Syriac (lines 9-12). Arabic 
and Syriac are equally mutilated. Both scripts are 
devoid of diacritical dots and very few letter shapes 
can be identified. Most Syriac letters are in Serto; 
here and there we find Estrangela forms, however 
(for instance the first word of line 11 and the alaphs 
in line 10). 


2 The reading 272 (اخیه)‎ is highly uncertain. 
The genitive case is ungrammatical, but more 
significantly, there is no context for the pro- 
nominal suffix —/; ‘his’ and the shape of the 
last character is far closer to that of a rz" )ر(‎ 
than to that of a ha’ (o). 

8 The Syriac in line 12 gives the year 1441 of the 
Seleucids. Since the Syriac and the Arabic may 
well be due to the same hand, the restitution of 
wa-‘arbain ‘and forty seems tolerably certain. 

9 The reading of the first two words is not cer- 
tain, but very well possible. If our interpreta- 
tion is correct, the comparison with the Arabic 
text would make one expect the third word to 
be something like ‘sad one’ or ‘deacon’. How- 
ever, the letters as they stand do not form a 
word known to us. The “e (x) could be read as 
a lamad (SJ, the second letter is most uncer- 
tain, and the third letter could be an alaph (?), 
but all that does not seem to help. The name 
which follows is also found in the Arabic text, 
and apart from bar ‘son of’, it can be read with- 
out difficulty. 

10 The word Aio ‘village’ seems rather clear. As it 
is not followed by an alaph, it must be in the 
construct state. The following word, probably 
the name of the village, is difficult to make 
out, however. The first letters can be a reš (5) 
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Inscr. 22 


and a sade (J; the following two (?) characters 
are uncertain. At the end of the word a clear 
tet (y) can be seen, probably followed and pre- 
ceded by yods. After his word a symbol in the 
form of an 8 is written, which we have inter- 
preted as a punctuation mark. The words which 
follow are clear, though it remains uncertain 
how Jew œ from God’ should be connected 
to the rest of the sentence. 

11 The first four words are clear; in the remainder 
of the line several letters can be made out, but 
others are unclear or most unusual in form. 
Perhaps a form of the verb xis ‘to requite, 
bestow’ (or ‘to shave the head’) should be read 
in the middle. 

12 We could not make sense out of the first word 
or words (uX.ojo or حب‎ ojo). The dating which 
follows is clear, however, and can also be found 
in the Arabic of line 8. 


Inscription 22 


Date: [A.H.?] 1031? (A.D. 1621-1622?) 
Location: south aisle, to the left on the east-end wall 
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Text 
ko (£) لا )€( ساو‎ (S) وس ( يكب جه ب‎ + 1 
(Y. v tem ..... حح خو‎ 2 


Translation 
1 + (?) pray for (?) ....... was present here, 
2 the servant of .... Yühannan 1031 (?) 


Commentary 

This inscription is written in red paint, in Syriac 
characters but is not clear whether it is in Syriac or 
in garšūnī. It possibly contains some Arabic numer- 
als and a proper name which is clearly written in 
its Syriac form. 


1 The first characters cannot be identified with 
any degree of certainty. The first sign seems to 
be some sort of cross (see the illustration). The 
next words might be transcribed as sly 7 = salli 
‘al, which makes the former an Arabic verbal 
form. The latter one is problematic in that the 
Syriac lamad is used in its final position, which 
normally would rule out the possibility that it 


was followed by a yod that is no longer visible. 
With out such a reconstruction, however, this 
preposition would be utterly incomplete. We 
are thus reduced to presume, here and else- 
where in these later graffiti, that the rules of 
Syriac orthography were taken rather lightly by 
the authors. 

2 The reading ‘bd for ‘abd is tolerably certain. For 
the characters following it, on the other hand, 
we cannot offer any satisfactory reading. Note 
that the Syriac proper name Yühannan is used 
rather than its Arabic counterpart, Yühannä or 
Hanna (John). Finally, it is with a great deal of 
hesitation that we suggest to read the last four 
characters as numerals. If indeed this is what 
they are, they just might refer to a /igra year. 


Inscription 23 

Haddad (no number) / Toueir 7 

Date: A.G. 1447 (A.D. 1135-1136). 

Location: south aisle, to the left on the east-end 


wall 


Text 
بسم لاب والابن والروح القدس‎ 1 
العبد الخاطى...‎ 2 
sue 3 
sep 94 
الطاهرة‎ 5 
6 
iua de 
تمت فى سنة الف واربع ماية وسبعة واربعين يو[ نانية]‎ 8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
Translation 
1 In the Name of the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Ghost, 
2 the sinful servant, 
3 ‘Abd... 
Á ... 
5 the pure 
6 . 
T iat 
8 was accomplished in the year one thousand and 


four hundred and forty seven, Gr[eek]. 


\o 


Commentary 

3 Haddad reads ‘Abd Allah (alll Le), but as far as 
we can see, nothing can be confirmed as to the 
second component of this name. 


Inscription 24 
Date: A.G. 1446 (A.D. 1134-1135). 


Location: south aisle, on the rightmost spandrel 


Text 
افو [ ...]ره‎ mi "— ] 1 
رف )1 نسم النا (؟) شفاه‎ Te. 2 
الطاهر السيد‎ ]...[ 3 
(؟) النبکی‎ ee ...[ 4 
دلاو [...] رده‎ ]...[ 5 
هده ام النور‎ lass | 6 
موسی ومر يحنا المعمدان‎ [...] 3 7 
و [ ذلك في ] سنه الف واربع مايه وسته‎ 9 
واربعين للاسكندر‎ 0 
Translation 
1 [....]? [the] light [....]?? 
2 [...] Lord (?) ...(?) he has named him (?) 
3 [...] the Pure, the Lord 
4 |... Ma]tta'us (?) al-Nabaki 
5 [...]??? [...]??? 
6 [...] this, the Mother of Light 
7 and ..... Misa, Mar Yuhanna the Baptist 
8 and [all Saint]s, Amen. 
9 And [this (was written) in] the year one thou- 


sand and four hundred 
10 and forty-six of Alexander. 


Commentary 
This inscription, written quite carefully in red paint, 
is partly damaged. 


1 The last readibly word of this line was likely to have 
been preceded by ‘umm ‘mother of’, cf. line 5. 

2 Only a few characters or can be made out in this 
line. 


37 Haddad 1999, 188-189; Toueir 2001, 165-166. 
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4 The genülicium al-Nabaki can be read without 
difficulty, even though dots are lacking. The pre- 
ceding name, if interpreted correctly, corresponds 
to Matthew. 

5 The characters written here are clear but do not 
yield sufficient information for any attempt at 
reconstruction of words. 

6 The demonstrative pronoun Padihi (written 
without dot) is in the feminine and should thus 
refer to the Holy Virgin. 

7 The name of the Saint Moses is written here 
according to the usual Arabic spelling, unlike 
its form in other inscriptions studied above (see 
introduction). The name of John the Baptist is 
written with scriptio defectiva: Yuhanna (Uo), as 
against the more common Yühannä (liz 4). 

8 The reconstruction of the missing words in 
these two lines is given in analogy with other 
texts, e.g. Inscription 33. 


Inscription 25 

Date: — 

Location : south aisle, on pier S1 facing south; below 
Inscription 24 


Text 
(8) رب سي‎ [L] اوك‎ 1 


"m 
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Translation 

1 ...thee, [O] Lord, (?) 
2 in (?) 

3 Amen. 


Commentary 

Of this graffito, written vertically in thin black 
ink, hardly anything is legible. It has no diacritical 
dots. Our readings are purely tentative. 


Inscription 26 
Date: — 
Location: south aisle, on pier 51 facing south 


Text 


«x 2‏ (؟) من (؟) 


Translation 
1 from him (?) from here 
2 so he may help him (?) from (?) 


Commentary 
Our reading is most uncertain. The characters can 
hardly be read and are devoid of diacritics. 


Inscription 27 
Date: — 
Location: south aisle, on pier S1 facing south 


Text 
مح (؟) لسيدنا (؟)‎ 1 
Wr... 2 
وجميع — ندم‎ 3 
غه و ها‎ — | 4 
Translation 
1 (?) for our Lord (?) 
2 ..... for us 


3 and all .... he repented 
Á .... no (?) .... (?) ... her ... 


Commentary 
Another hardly legible graffito. Not much can be 


inferred from the few discernable characters. 


Inscription 28 

Date: — 

Location: south aisle, on pier $1; underneath Inscrip- 
tion 27 


Text 


الف ۱۱۱ لی 


رااف 


Translation 
1 Thousand (?)??2?? 


Tee may [God] be graceful 
8 ..... Sarßliyüs] (?) and steps (?) 


Commentary 

This text was written in black ink. The script is 
fairly elegant, but the text is too damaged to be read 
properly or to allow any kind of chronological esti- 
mation. 


Inscription 29 

Toueir 9% 

Date: [late eleventh or early twelfth century] 
Location: south aisle, on top of pier S1 facing west 


Text 
m حضر.. .س‎ 2 
— 
ام الور‎ 3 
Translation 


1 In the name of the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Ghost, 


2 came... this... ... the sinner 


3 Asad ... ['Ibra]him al-Nabaki, son of Yūsuf 
4 ... may [his soul] rest 
5 ... Mother of Light 


Commentary 
Toueir gives this estimated time range for this 
inscription for reasons of style and location. 


1 For wa-rüh (7 gy), Toueir reads the more cur- 
rent wa-r-rüh (7 JI»), but the definite article is 
clearly not used here”. 

2 Toueir completes the partly illegibly sequence 

رحضر [هذا المكان المقدس] as‏ حضر... هذا....د 
which would have been acceptable were it‏ 
not for the too large space following the first‏ 
word, which is too large to admit this solution.‏ 
‘to’ should be‏ (إلى) 7/7 Perhaps the preposition‏ 
added here.‏ 

3 In Toueirs reading, the partly reconstructed 
ZU is preceded by و‎ ‘and’, resulting in a 
subject consisting of two persons. 

4 The only more or less discernable word here 
consists of, respectively a stroke, a tooth and a 
final gimlhalha’ (=). This does not yield suffi- 
cient Life don d for more than an educated 
guess, such as al-Masih (المسيح)‎ ‘Christ’. Toue- 
irs reading شفع‎ (offered without translation) is 
difficult to confirm. 

5 Asin line 1, Toueir reads والروح‎ instead of .رح‎ 


Inscription 30 

Date: — 

Location: south aisle, on pier S1 facing west; 
below Inscription 29 


Text 
pl 1 
... A حطحط‎ 2 
poa ه.‎ (£) pel-] 3 
e uso 4 
Translation 


1 Subsequently, 
2 I have written for ... 


38 Toueir 2001, 164. 

3 Instead of ar-rah al-quds ‘the Holy Spirit’, Christian Arabic 
texts less frequently use rž% al-quds, litterally: ‘the Spirit of 
Holiness. The latter variant is considered to be Koranic, 
whereas the former one is more current in Christian texts, 
see Blau 1966-1967, IL, 350-351. We owe this particular 


reference to Mrs. Laurence Tuerlinckx (Louvain-la-Neuve). 
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Inscr. 31-32 


3 day (?)??? Inscription 31 
Á and every ... be ... Haddad 5 / Toueir 0 

Haddad 1999, 182; Toueir 2001, 161-162. 
Commentary Date: [between A.D. 1058 and 1074] 


This almost completely illegible graffito is written Location: south aisle, on pier S2 facing south 
in Syriac script. Since a limited number of Arabic 
words may be recognized, we tend to considered it Text 


to be garsuni. The text was written horizontally, in الاب ولان وروح القدس‎ ewi 
black ink. 
حضر هدا المو ضع‎ 2 
1 Transcription: tumma. المبارك...‎ 3 
2 Transcription: katabtu li... ابن ؟) غنيم بن م...‎ 4 
3 Transcription: [y]awm (?) w. bq w m. After the T NITORE, 
first word, in which the first character is a mere Uv WT 
dot, only isolated letter forms can be identified. له ولوالديه‎ 6 
4 Transcription: wa-kull... kun. 
Translation 
1 In the Name of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit, 
40 Haddad 1999, 182; Toueir 2001, 161-162. 2 came to this place, 
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the blessed, ... 

son of Gunaym, son of M... 

the path of God ... may He pardon him 
for him and for his parents. 


CN Vn دزا بر‎ 


Commentary 
Toueirs suggested date for this inscription is based 
on its similarity to Inscription 17. 


1 Haddad' reading حفر‎ for حضر‎ is to be rejected. 

2-3 Toueir’s translation ‘came to this blessed site’ 
is of course more correct then our attempt at 
line-by-line correspondence (cf. introduction: 
methodology), in which the adjective ‘the blessed’ 
refers to ‘the place’. 

4 Haddad reads this line as عنتما الرم‎ „pl... 

5 While adopting Toueirs (and Haddad’s) read- 
ing سبيل‎ ‘path’ (in the sense of cause’) we must 
hasten to admit its uncertainty, in the absence 
of diacritics and due to the fact that the word 
lacks one tooth that would have been required 
for this interpretation. In Toueir’s version, the pro- 
nominal suffix —/z in gafarahii is missing (Had- 
dad's reading of this form can be duly ignored). 


Inscription 32 

Haddad (no number) / McCullough 5*! 

Date: — 

Location: written vertically on the same stone as 
Inscription 31 


Text 
sya سبو هو‎ 1 
مد بهه ی‎ Im 2 
[eu Dam حزن قحف حن‎ 3 
Translation 
1 Came to this place, 
2 1, Marhüb 


3 Bar Halaf bar Sülaym[an] 


Commentary 

Both in Dodd's volume and in Haddad’s survey, 
this Arabic text written in garsini (except for the 
last word preceding the numeral) is included among 
the Syriac inscriptions. The only Syriac word in it 
actually is bar ‘son of’ as a repeated element in the 
proper name. 


1 Transcription of the first two words: hadara hada. 
The last word of this line was read as al-magd 


[...] (Leesa) by McCullough, and com- 
pleted into a/-ma£galal] (N] ميم‎ by Haddad. 
Admittedly, the latter reading would have made 
sense, since the word magdal ‘citadel’ is far 
from inappropriate when used for the site of 
Deir Mär Müsä. The sublinear character taken 
for a gamal (J by Haddad, however can 
now be read without difficulty as an ¢ («) and 
put in its proper position, which is the final 
one. Hence we obtain our reading a/-mawdr 
(syasa) ‘the place’, which, incidentally, is 
used frequently in several texts of our corpus. 
In this first line, the person who added this 
graffiti on the tablet still tried to keep his 
text limited to the confines of the tablet, 
which is why he wrote the ¢ under the line. 
The last characters of the second and third line 
are written partly on the wall under the tablet, 
however. 

Haddad reads the proper name as Marü[n], 
which is attractive but impossible since the be 
(o) could not have been written more clearly. 
McCullough opts for Mareh (oxo) and regards 
the bet (>) as the first character of the incom- 
plete next word, possibly to be identified as bar 
(>) ‘son of’. Our recent autopsy established the 
reading given above, as the waw can now be 
distinguished quite clearly. It cannot be excluded 
with certainty that the last bet (ə), the tail of 
which extends onto the wall under the tablet, 
was followed by one more character. 

The first three words are to be transcribed as bar 
Halaf bar son of Halaf, son of'. Halaf is a well- 
known Arabic name, not a Syriac one as 
McCullough contends. The second bar is writ- 
ten a little higher, to leave room for the follow- 
ing name (left out by McCullough and by 
Haddad). This may have to be read as Sulay- 
man, with a pseudo-correct scriptio plena for a 
supposedly long vowel in the first syllable, if the 
last readable character, partly written on the 
wall under the tablet, can indeed be interpreted 
as a mim. The stroke at its upper left side is 
no longer visible. It seems that a shadow of the 
tail of the final nun (« ) can still be made out 
on the wall. 


41 


Haddad 1999, 173; McCullough 2001, 148. 
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Inscription 33 

Date: 24 'Aylül A.G. 1442 (24 September, A.D. 
1131) 

Location: south aisle, in the leftmost spandrel 


Text 


تغفرني ولوالدي فانت غفور رحيم وسميع مجيب وملك 


5 بشفاعه ذات الشفاعات الطاهره ام النور وشفاعه القديس 


AO N 


مر موشا 

6 ومر برصوما وجميع القديسين امين mo?‏ الله من كتب 
وقرا وسمع 

7 وقال امين رب العالمين > ياخى الحبيب من جهه الله 
كل من 

8 قرا هدا التاريخ نعول غفر الله له ولوالديه ولكل انسان 
مثل 


1/8 


9 صلاته بحارا وذلك بتاريخ اربعه وعشرين يوم مضت من 
ايلول 

0 سنه الف واريع مايه واثنين واربعین للاسکندر سنه مجی 
زنکی 

ee‏ باه ples gap‏ اللا 


12 الرحمة والمغفره 
Translation‏ 
Christ ....‏ .... 1 
and I beg You to‏ ..... 2 


3 pardon me and my parents, for You are pardon- 
ing and merciful and hearing and responding, 
and a mighty king. 

4 In Your hands are the necks of the worshippers 
and the extremities of the lands. And have mercy 
on me, O my Lord Jesus Christ, 

5 by the intercession of Her who (grants) inter- 
cessions, the Pure, the Mother of Light, and by 
the intercession of the saint, Mar ۵5 

6 and Mar Barsümä and all saints, Amen + May 
God have mercy on whoever writes, reads, hears 


7 and says: Amen, the Lord of the Universe + 0 
my beloved brother, loved by God: whoever 

8 reads this date, we implore God's pardon for 
him, for his parents, and for each human 
being, in accordance with 

9 his prayer, in oceans. And this (was written) on 
the date of twenty-fourth days gone by of ’Aylül 

10 of the year one thousand and four hundred and 
forty-two of Alexander, the year of the arrival 
of Zanki 

11 b. Qasim al-Dawla. And Rafi‘ has written (this) 
in his handwriting, while asking from God 

12 mercy and forgiveness. 


Commentary 

This monumental inscription was painted in red 
characters, situated within a rectangular frame. 
Of the first two lines, only a few words remain. 


7 The expression min gihat Allah, translated here as 
‘by God’ literally means ‘from the side of God’. 

9-11 The Seleucid year 1442 corresponds to A.D. 
1130-1131. In the inscription this year is linked 
to the of Imad ad-Din Zanki (or Zangi), whose 
rule of Aleppo actually started in 521/1127- 
11289, Rather then referring to his arrival to 
power, then, the word, + (for magi) ‘coming’, 
could be related to Zanki's arrival in Damascus 
or in the Nabak region, or even, hypothetically, 
to a visit to the monastery. 

The noun (active participle) raf is most prob- 
ably to be understood as the calligrapher’s 
proper name. Any attempt to link it to the 
Christian connotation of ‘offering up sacrifices’ 
and the like seems far-fetched in this particular 
context. 


1 


ثم 


Inscription 34 

Haddad 3 / Toueir 39 

Date: [A.H.] 450 (A.D. 1058-1059). 

Location: nave, west-end wall, on a stone to the 
left of the window 


Text 
بسم الله الرحمن الرحيم‎ 1 
اقام هده الكنيسه المباركه على‎ 2 
اسم السيده والقديس مر موشا حبس‎ 3 
ملكى بن [حد]ون البنا غفر الله له ولوالديه امين رب‎ 4 
فى سنه خمسين واربعمايه‎ ... 5 


Translation 

1 In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compas- 
sionate, 

2 erected this blessed church in 

3 the name of the Lady and the saint Mar Musa, 
[the] hermit (?), 

4 Malki, son of [Hann]ün the builder, may God 
pardon him and his parents, the Lord of 

5 ..., in the year fifty and four hundred. 


Commentary 

Toueir regards the script as similar in style to his 
Arabic inscription 1, which is contemporary to it. 
Without meaning to deny such a similarity, we 
nevertheless have to notice that the present inscrip- 
tion has been executed in a considerably more pro- 
fessional fashion than Inscription 1, and that its 
script, while also containing some cursive elements, 
remains closer to standard Kufic calligraphy. It is 
partly provided with diacritical dots. Haddad's ver- 
sion seems to be based on an earlier reading and is 
now superseded by Toueir’s publication in Dodd's 
volume. It will only be briefly accounted for in 
this commentary. 


2 Haddad has عمر‎ in stead of „ll, omits المباركه‎ 
and reads بعون‎ in stead of .على‎ 

3 Toueir translates حبس‎ by “donation [of]’, an 
interpretation that certainly deserves our atten- 
tion, although it hardly results in a smoothly 
running sentence with the named Malki as its 
grammatical subject. Our interpretation, admit- 
tedly, also poses its own problems. After the 
name of the saint known as Moses, an adjective 
such as ‘the Ethiopian’ might have been expected. 
Hence, حبس‎ could justifiably be read as Habas 
(حیش)‎ written without the diacritical dots on 
the 377, except that such a term usually refers 
to the Ethiopians or Abessinians as a collective. 
The numen unitatis is Habast (حبشى)‎ but there 
is manifestly no space here for a final —ya’ لى)‎ 
and moreover, a definite article should normally 
be prefixed to it: z/-Habaii .(الحبشى)‎ It is not 
without hesitation that we suggest the alterna- 
tive reading habis (حبيس)‎ ‘hermit’, which equally 


42 See, e.g., Yared-Riachi 1997, 166-170. 

43 Haddad 1999, 180-181, repeated (by mistake?) with some 
different readings on p. 188, where it is presented as one of 
the unnumbered ‘other inscriptions’; Toueir 2001, 158-159. 
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would have been more acceptable if preceded 
by the definite article as in al-habis .(الحبيس)‎ 
Haddad omits the first two words and then 
reads .....قرسر مار موس‎ 

4 Instead of interpreting the noun al-bannäd? in its 
literal sense, ‘the builder’, which perfectly fits in 
the present context, Toueir has taken it to be 
a proper name: “Malki, son of [Hann]oun al- 
Banna. For this line, Haddad only has the 
expression .غفر الله له‎ 

5 According to Toueir, the first word of this line is 
[a] alamin ([ا]لعلمین)‎ ‘the Universe’. Our recent 
autopsy of the inscription cannot possibly 
confirm this reading or any other one for that 
matter. Allowing for the possibility that indeed 
it was visible at an earlier stage, we have taken 
it into consideration in our section on confes- 
sionally mixed terminology (see introduction: 
some special features of the Arabic texts). Had- 
dad's version of this line starts with .سنة‎ 


Inscription 35 

Toueir 4* 

Date: [A.H. 450] (A.D. 1058-1059). 

Location: nave, west-end wall, on a stone to the 
right of the window 


Text 
E 
TS 

Translation 

1 In the na[me ...] 

2 in... 

3 and he (?) ۰ 

Commentary 


Only a minor part of the stone containing this 
inscription is visible, most of it being covered by 
stucco. Toueirs date is based on the inscriptions 
similarity to Inscriptions 1, 2, and 34. In the third 
line, we have been able to add just one character 
to Toueir's reading. 


44 Toueir 2001, 159. 

Haddad 1999, 157-158; McCullough 2001, 146; Moritz 
1898, 127. 

46 Kaufhold 1995, 66. The brackets in his translation are not 
placed correctly (instead of ‘von Jeru[salem]’ read ‘[von 
Jeru]salem’). 
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3 These two characters could stand for wa-huwa 


‘and she’.‏ )و هى) ‘and he’ or wa-hiya‏ (وهو) 


Inscription 36 

Moritz / Haddad (no number) / McCullough 1% 
Date: [A.G.] 1779 (A.D. 1467-1468). 

Location: on a tablet formerly in the courtyard above 
a door of the upper storey; now missing 


Text 
Sohk<aro unl? brooks. LA? pao 1 
وم همععه ژمی‎ uio ol? uso] حمة‎ bo میج لا‎ 2 
صحزه‌عه‌حم[ع|]... عشم سنه الف وسبعامايا‎ 3 
الله المعلم‎ 5 
Translation 


1 In the name of the Everlasting Eternal One, was 
built and completed 

2 this tower in the days of our Father Mar Dio- 
scoros 

3 Metropolitan ..., completed in the year one 
thousand seven hundred 

4 and seventy-nine ... at the hand of ... 

5 "Allah, the master. 


Commentary 

This inscription is no longer present in its origi- 
nal location in the courtyard above a door of the 
upper storey. Our edition is based on the earlier 
editions, which all go back to Moritz’ transcrip- 
tion. 


1-3 The first two lines and the first word of line 3 
are in Syriac. The first visible word of the Ara- 
bic part is written in 2751117 (So ‘completed’; 
but see below). The reading LJ? given by 
McCullough is a simple printers error; his 
translation reflects the correct text found in 
Moritz and Haddad. The reading and allo is 
found in Moritz and McCullough; the etpaal is 
not used in the sense of ‘to be completed’, how- 
ever; we follow Haddad's correction (cf. the 
form in no. 37 line 2). The seyame in line 2, 
found in Moritz, was omitted by mistake by 
Haddad and McCullough. 

3 Kaufhold suggests to read ya instead of pro, 
and to reconstruct e, in the gap, which would 
yield the reading pdralouy محهزه‌فه‌حم(ه|‎ ‘Met- 


ropolitan of Jerusalem'^6. This is very possible. 


4-5 Of the composite proper name of the scribe 
or writer, only the second part, can be read 
at the beginning of line 5. The complete 
name may have been ‘Abd Allah (alll Le) or a 
similar composite name. McCullough's reading 
al-mu alim (المعالم)‎ (after Moritz) instead of the 
more usual epithet a/-mu‘allim (المعلم)‎ ‘the mas- 
ter is somewhat improbable. Nevertheless, we 
must hasten to admit that our reading is a mere 
conjecture. 


Inscription 37 

Moritz / Haddad (no number) / McCullough 27 
Date: A.H. 903 (A.D. 1497-1498). 

Location: on a tablet in a niche above the entrance 
to the monastery 


Text 
wo] "T boo pas 1 
ba یج لا‎ l Nodo ws] 2 
محزی [ ومه مععه وه می‎ aol uve lis 3 
Jo va lo Jlsa:o)o یف‎ NN K-]ias 4 
الموافق لسنة الهاجرة تسعمايه وثلاث‎ 5 
Translation 


1 In the name of the Lord Omnipotent ... 

2 this tower was built and completed 

3 in the days of our Father Mar Dioscoros 

Á in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
nine of Greece, 

5 which corresponds to the year nine hundred and 
three of the higra. 


Commentary 

The edition of the Syriac text follows the earlier 
editions, which are based on Moritz transcription. 
The stone has been damaged and large parts of the 
Syriac text are no longer readable. With the help 
of square brackets we have indicated which parts 
are still visible. 


1 Moritz already had difficulties reading the first 
line; he gives the first four words but suggests 
the line may have been longer. 

3 Haddad correctly reads 2&5 with seyame, 
against Moritz and McCullough. Haddad’s 
janes is supported by inscription 36, but 
on the photograph the ending mo~ (also given 
by Moritz and McCullough) can clearly be dis- 
cerned. 


4 One would expect ومقسل‎ ‘of the Greeks’, as 
McCullough translates; the form «e, read by him 
(following Moritz) means 'Greece, however. 
Haddad reads (ise, instead, but also interprets 
it as a date according to the Seleucid calendar. 
In light of inscription 36, there is no other pos- 
sibility; in addition, we think we are still able 
to discern e, on the photograph. 

5 The unusual form al-hagira instead of higra 
can be read quite clearly. Its attestation in this 
fifteenth-century inscription might somehow 
contribute to the ongoing discussion on the 
proper vocalisation of the word هجرة‎ in a Chris- 
tian environment: hiğra or hagara?*® For the 
numeral wa-talät ,(وثلاث)‎ McCullough reads 
wa-tälit («6 4). 


Inscription 38 

Moritz / Haddad (no number) / McCullough 3% 
Date: [A.G. ] 1810 = (A.D. 1497-1498). 
Location: on a tablet formerly in a niche above the 
entrance to the church; now missing 


Text 
کک‎ LA ES 2 
Translation 


1 Built this door 
2 metropolitan “Ilyas the Syr- 
3 ian, the Mosulite, in the year 1810. 


Commentary 

In Mc Culloughs contribution to Dodd's volume, 
this garsini text is included among the Syriac 
inscriptions. Haddad includes it in his chapter on 
wall paintings and Syriac inscriptions located out- 
side the monastic church of Mär Müsä. As the 
tablet is now missing, we follow McCullough's 
text, including Moritz emendations. 


47 Haddad 1999, 156; McCullough 2001, 147; Moritz 1898, 

127. 

See Papaconstantinou 2007, n. 8 and Jos van Lent’s forth- 

coming doctoral thesis, entitled Coptic Apocalyptic Texts 

from the Islamic Period (to be defended at Leiden Univer- 

sity in 2008). 

^ Haddad 1999, 157; McCullough 2001, 147; Moritz 1898, 
127. 
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1 Transcription: amara hada l-báb. 

2-3 Transcription: muträn "Ilyas «a»l-Suryani, the 
latter adjective being divided over lines 2 and 3. 
McCulloughs translation ‘bishop’ for Arabic 
muträn, without being erroneous, is not entirely 
accurate. 

3 McCullough follows Moritzs emendation of al- 
Mawsilin to al-Mawsili. The form written in 
the text indeed appears to be a mere scribal 


50 McCullough 2001, 147. 
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error. Haddad's aS jaro would seem to be a 
printer’s error. 


Inscription 39 

McCullough 4°° 

Date: -. 

Location: empty niche in the wall with the entrance 
to the monastery, now missing; lost before Moritz 
visited the monastery. 


Fig. 1 
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Book Reviews 


Andrea SCHMIDT und Stephan WESTPHALEN, 
Christliche Wandmalereien in Syrien. Qara und 
das Kloster Mar Yakub. Mit Beiträgen von Sebas- 
tian Brock, Mat Immerzeel und Christine Strube, 
Wiesbaden: Reichert Verlag, 2005 (Sprachen 
und Kulturen des Christlichen Orients 14), 240 
pp-; Tafeln I-XX (color) and 1-26 (black and 
white); ISBN: 3-89500-395-6. 


This rich book brings the reader to three different sites in 
Syria. Each of them has (remnants of) recently uncovered 
Christian wall paintings and inscriptions. The sites are: the vil- 
lage of Qara, ca. 95 km northeast of Damascus, with the 
nearby Monastery of Mar Jacob; the village of Ma‘arrat 
Saydnaya, 30 km north of Damascus, with the Chapel of the 
Prophet Elijah; and the village of al-Andarin, 60 km northeast 
of Hama. The main part of the book is devoted to Qara (A. 
Schmidt, S. Westphalen, S. Bosch, J. Verhey, and A. Berger, p. 
13-153), whereas Ma'arrat Saydnaya (M. Immerzeel, pp. 155- 
182) and al-Andarin (C. Strube and S. Brock, pp. 183-202) 
receive more modest treatment. 

The book opens with a well-documented survey of the 
Christian history of Qara by A. Schmidt (pp. 13-68). First 
mentioned in the middle of the fifth century, Qara seems to 
have been on the Chalcedonian side from the very beginning 
of the Christological controversies of the fifth and sixth centu- 
ries. The sources are almost completely silent for the first five 
centuries of the Islamic period, but when Qara reemerges in 
history, around 1100 CE, it still is a center of Byzantine Or- 
thodoxy. The period between ca. 1100 and 1266 constitutes 
the heyday of Christian culture in Qara, which came to an 
abrupt end in 1266, when Sultan Baibars, in his offensive 
against Crusaders and Mongols, expelled or killed the Chris- 
tians of Qara. Qara became a Muslim town. It was quickly 
able, however, to regain some of its Christian population and 
to become an important Christian center again, with promi- 
nent bishops and a rich scribal tradition that was passed on by 
influential families. Only in the seventeenth century did Qara 
lose its status as an independent bishopric, followed by the 
demise of the Mar Jacob Monastery, which was left in ruins by 
an earthquake in 1759. When Qara moved into the Melkite- 
Catholic (or Greek-Catholic, or Rum-Catholic) ecclesiastical 
sphere in the course of the eighteenth and nineteenth centu- 
ries, there were occasional attempts at rebuilding the monas- 
tery, all of which failed. It was only in the 1990s, under the 


dynamic leadership of the Lebanese Carmelite Soeur Agnes- 
Maria de la Croix, that the monastery and its church were re- 
built and became the home of a community of female ascetics, 
belonging to the jurisdiction of the Melkite-Catholic bishop 
of Homs, Hama, Yabrud, and Qara. Several pieces of wall 
paintings, removed and brought to museums in Damascus 
and Deir “Atiya in the 1970s, were returned to the monastery 
and were joined to the newly uncovered paintings, thus allow- 
ing for a comprehensive study of the artistic legacy of the 
monastery. 

S. Westphalen gives a full description of the church of the 
monastery, focusing on its wall paintings, which, however, are 
in a very fragmentary state. The author does an excellent job 
in bringing all the data together. Where it is possible, he gives 
the reader an intimation of the entire artistic program, not just 
of the individual fragments. The church, which in its present 
form may go back to the eleventh century, has a horizontal di- 
vision into two parts, creating room for two more or less par- 
allel iconographic programs. Moreover, the author argues that 
there are two layers of wall paintings, the first one datable to 
the first half of the eleventh century, the second to the first 
half of the thirteenth century. 

Prominent among the paintings of the first layer is a cycle 
with scenes from the life of Christ. It covered the southern, 
western, and northern walls of the nave of the lower church. 
As for the thirteenth-century layer, a large Deisis composition 
existed in the lower apse. In addition, both the lower and the 
upper apses had a row of images of bishops, or church fathers. 
Only few of these could be identified. 

In each of the two rows, the upper and the lower one, 
there is one church father whom the authors were not able to 
identify, even though we seem to have (part of) their names, 
once written in Greek, and once in Syriac. I would like to sug- 
gest that in both cases we are dealing with the same figure 
(this is not the only case of overlap between the two rows), 
who may be identified as Epiphanius of Salamis (on Cyprus). 

He first occurs as no. 2 in the lower apse (see p. 108 and p. 
140, sub 14c, “Zweiter Bischof’, and Taf. Xb). The Greek text 
is read as [...] HOANHOC (p. 140), which I would suggest to 
read as [EII] HOANHOC, i.e., Epithanios. 

The other case is the ninth bishop in the upper apse (see p. 
108 and p. 148, sub 18d). A. Schmidt reads the Syriac text as: 
] مه[‎ e has im waa “the holy Mar (read 72476, i.e., 
construct state?) of the house Nyssa” and ventures the sugges- 
tion that Gregory of Nyssa is meant. I would suggest reading: 
ceca ae i» ma “the holy Mar Ebithanios". 
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A. Schmidt herself points out that, in the orthography of 
some of the names, the influence of Arabic pronunciation can 
be noticed (p. 139), e.g., Philibos for Philippus, and Butros for 
Peter (pp. 146 and 147). In both cases ۵ is written rather than 
p. Now, the interchange between th (4 0 — &) and ph (f; o — 
>) is quite common in the older phase of the Arabic language, 
see, e.g., H. Fleisch, Traité de philologie arabe, I (Beirut, 1961), 
p. 75, as well as W. Wright’s quotation from the lexicographer 
al-Jawhari, who died in the early eleventh century (Apocryphal 
Acts of the Apostles, p. 186, note: "The Arabs substitute f for 
th). 'Epithanios in Greek and 'Ebithanios in Syriac may, 
therefore, render the name 'Epiphanios. If this suggestion is 
substantiated, this particular spelling would allow us to pin- 
point an interesting phenomenon of Arabic phonetics in the 
Qalamun region in the eleventh and twelfth century. 

Epiphanius, the fourth-century author of several influen- 
tial texts, certainly would not be a stranger in the rows of 
church fathers. As a matter of fact, he is commonly depicted in 
the apse of twelfth-century churches in Cyprus (see R. 
Cormack, Writing in Gold. Byzantine Society and Its Icons, Lon- 
don, 1985, p. 237). Whether this might be seen as a further 
link between the (first layer of the) Qara paintings and Cyprus 
(comp. S. Westphalen, pp. 91-95) remains to be ascertained. 

The next section of the book is devoted to the wall paint- 
ings of the Melkite-Catholic Chapel of the prophet Elijah. M. 
Immerzeel provides a full description and analyzes the differ- 
ent hands. He argues that the earliest artist, who was responsi- 
ble for the remarkable, though heavily damaged, Ascension of 
Elijah in the upper zone of the north wall, worked in the elev- 
enth century, while a second artist, who decorated a niche as 
well as other parts of the chapel, must have been active around 
1200 or in the first half of the thirteenth century. Among the 
paintings of the second artist there is a very beautiful Virgin 
with Child, Saint Nicolas, and a row of standing saints (the 
same theme as the one in Qara, but more innovative here, 
whereas the one in Qara is more traditional; comp. 
Westphalen, p. 109). Immerzeel ventures the supposition that 
the second artist, who seems to be working in the late 
Comnenian style of Cyprus, may have been a Cypriot himself 
(pp. 180-181). Due to the very fragmentary state of the paint- 
ings and texts, here again many questions remain. Future work 
on this exceptional ensemble should also include a proper edi- 
tion and study of all the Greek texts (no Syriac texts were un- 
covered here). 

The final section of the book deals with an Annunciation 
scene that was recently uncovered in the sixth-century Byzan- 
tine ‘Castron’ of al-Andarin (ancient Androna). The presence 
of this Christian theme in a non-religious space is surprising 
and raises the question of the original date and function of the 
painting. Moreover, part of Mary's dress is covered with a 
Syriac inscription, which is a private prayer by a certain 
Abraham, the administrator (purnäsä, an unusual spelling for 
the more common parnäsä). The problems related to the 
painting are expertly discussed by C. Strube (pp. 183-198), 
while S. Brock contributes an edition, translation, and study 
of the Syriac inscription (pp. 199-202). While Strube struggles 
with the question whether or not the painting was applied to 
the building shortly after it had been completed or at a later 
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date, Brock, on paleographical grounds, dates the Syriac in- 
scription tentatively to the eighth or ninth century. Since the 
inscription most likely was a later addition, this does not help 
us to date the painting, except that it provides a terminus ante 
quem. 

The different sections of the book, taken together, consti- 
tute an important addition to our knowledge of Syrian Chris- 
tian painting of the late ancient and medieval periods. The 
contributions of Westphalen and Immerzeel, in particular, ad- 
dress some of the broader issues, such as the cultural and art- 
historical contextualization of Syrian Christian art, its interac- 
tion with the art of other geographical and cultural areas, and 
the possible connection between religious art and Syrian 
Christian identity. Both authors reflect on the concept of 'Syr- 
ian style’, borrowed from E. Cruikshank Dodd’s study of the 
Mar Musa wall paintings (The Frescoes of Mar Musa al- 
Habashi. A Study in Medieval Painting in Syria, Toronto, 
2001), even though they seem to use the concept in a nar- 
rower sense than Cruikshank Dodd did. Westphalen describes 
the 'Syrian style’ in purely stylistic terms, and limits it to the 
period between ca. 1100 and 1250 (pp. 120-124). The artist 
of the second layer of painting in Qara is seen as a representa- 
tive of this style (see p. 95); other examples are certain paint- 
ings in the Monastery of Mar Musa, in the Church of Mar 
Elian at Homs, and in the Church of Mar Tadros at Bahdeidat 
(Lebanon). Along with the ‘Syrian style’, there existed a differ- 
ent style, or different styles (?), defined as essentially Byzan- 
tine. This is the case for the first layer of paintings in Qara 
(Westphalen, p. 81), which are datable to the first half of the 
eleventh century - i.e., prior to the heyday of the 'Syrian style 
— as well as for the paintings of the second artist working at 
Mafarrat Saydnaya, in the first half of the thirteenth century, 
ie., contemporaneous with the ‘Syrian style’ (Immerzeel, 
pp. 176-181). The categories of ‘Syrian and ‘non-Syrian’ styles 
may need some further refinement and should not be allowed 
to create rigid distinctions that may not do full justice to the 
cultural complexities of the Syrian region in the Medieval pe- 
riod. 

A final word should be said about the presentation of the 
book. The text and the illustrations are well presented, and 
most of the photographs and drawings are of good quality. For 
Qara and Ma'arrat Saydnaya, I personally would have appreci- 
ated a few more overview pictures or drawings, which would 
make it easier to locate the individual paintings. More serious 
is the fact that for some inscriptions no photograph or draw- 
ing is provided (e.g. for the Syriac inscription naming Gregory 
of Nyssa or Epiphanius, Catalogue, no. 18d, p. 148). For one 
Syriac inscription (Catalogue, 26, pp. 151-152), which is 
based upon Ps. 148, both the drawing and the photograph are 
of poor quality. These few critical remarks, however, by no 
means detract from the reader's overall feelings of apprecia- 
tion, admiration, and gratitude for the fine product of this 
important collaborative project. 


Lucas Van Rompay, Duke University 


